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whea the Moothly Magazine was first planned, two leading ideas occupied the minds of those who undertook to cone 
duct it. The first was, that of laying before the Public various objects of information and discussion, both 


of the most important concerns of mankind, which have been either deserted of virulently ope 
posed by other Perivdical Miscelianies ; but upon the manly and > oe support of which the Fame and Pate 


Converts, end of ‘giving their Opinions a Maximom of Ig- 
Auence and Celebrity, the most extensively circulated Miscellany will repay, with the greatest Effect, the 
Curiesity of those who read, whether it be for Amusement or for Instruction. JOHNSON, 


vpagation uf thuse liberal 














ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OTHING is more common than 

to hear our forefathers censured 
for their bad roads, slow travelling, 
heavy carriages, clumsy cattle ; and those 
times are held up to ridicule, when so 
great was the danger of the road, that 
men made their wills previous to setting 
out on a journey of fifty miles: and yet, 
after all, judging impartially, it does not 
appear that at present we have much 
occasion to boast of our great improve- 
ments in the art of travelling, with all 
our wisdom and experience. As far as 
public conveyances go, we have not 
lessened the dangers, or got much by 
abridging the time, if we take into con- 
sideration the infinite increase of ex- 

nce; and, if they were a little more 

jolted, it got them a better appetite, I 
suppose, to a wholesome and reasonable 
mcal; whereas, we are crammed into a 
case like poultry for the market, and 
delivered over regularly three or four 
times a day by our driver and tyrant, 
to bad provisions, insolence, and impo- 
sitions of all sorts. Then, again, if they 
did take any ontside passengers, (which 
I much doubt,) they were probably 
servants or civil poor people, and 
ready to oblige those within ;-whereas, 
nhoW, none are dependent but the gentry 
side, commonly called live-lumber, 
each outside-passenger making it a 
point to be as abusive as the coachman ; 
eiluer swearing, talking obscenely, drum- 
ming above head, or kicking his dirty 
shoes in at the window ; roaring, drink- 
ing at every ale-howse, sending you 
down his whifs of tobacco-spittle, or 
What not; or, if he happens to get wet, 
finds toom, and can tip the coachman a 
shilling, coming down with a drip 
jacket and stinking breath, to sot an 


keep you company, and make himself 
agreeable, as bean Is it. 

uce you crawled, and were overset 
Sently ; new you gallop and ase dashed 
MontuLy Maé6. No, 275. 





































to atoms: and, on either extreme, you 
should make your will, and take leave 
of your relations, 
ut to be serious on a subject now 
become so very serious as stage-coach 
travelling is, when his Majesty’s sub- 
jects are daily slaughtered, or have their 
bones broken, without the least re 
to gratify the avarice of some, and the 
folly of others. 
re is not a doubt, that folly, ig- 
norance, and false courage, have united 
with the cupidity of the owners of stage- 
coaches, in greatly promoting this enor- 
mous evil in society: youthful folly is 
naturally delighted with rapid motion, 
for it never reflects on any thing but 
present pleasure; and all parties are 
carefully kept ignorant of the risk, by 
stifling Pteiie 7 reports of accidents 
both by pay and the influence obtained 
through advertising in their pages: even 
coachmen’s fines, for dangerously driy- 
ing, are seldom reported; and I have 
known a city where not one Paper 
would insert a fine, levied with a view 
to apprise the public of their danger, 
because all were employed to give no- 
tice of this fast travelling. othing 
ever brings there frequent disasters to 
light but an action at law resisted, 
which it is not one time in twenty the 
coach-owners have the stupidity to — 
meet, or the absolute destruction of life 
on the spot ; in which case, the coroner's 
jury discloses the melancholy tale, 
umbers of people, after all, oak from 
the consequences of inward bruises, the 
effeet of which they cannot at the mo- 
ment ascertain, and of course cannot. 


rosecute others. By far the greater. 
Tumber put up with the injury, sahamedl 
of their own folly, in thus abandoning 
the common care of life. ai 
Again, supposing men were rty 
eae away their existence in sport, 
are horses, whom, the laws says, we are 
not to use cruelly, to be murdered in 
this shocking ls 2 The greater 
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part of those we see in opposition 
coaches, are purchased to be killed by 
over-excrtion ; numbers drop dead on 
the roads continually, and ‘wretches are 
employed day aud night to excite them, 
by every stimulation of food, to attempts 
beyond the powers of nature. Their 
fali is looked on with indiiference, if not 
attended with the oversetting the veli- 
cle, by the greater brute who goads 
them with bis lash; and a miserable ani- 
mal dripping sweat and tears, under 
the agonics of inflamed lungs, for miles 
together, is called in jest—a roarer! 
How false courage supports this infa- 
mous system, may be observed by the 
common remark, that they all risk 
alike, and that the coachman hazards. 
his life as well as the others, forgetting 
always that he has an habitual disregard 
of consequences, is generally a dissolute 
fellow, and is himself hired to encounter 
ali accidents at a high premium; nay, 
frequently, when the opposition is in the 
fever of madness, tempted by a small 
share of the great profits that are to 
arise from the scandalous victory. What 
the present laws, under active and hu- 
mane magistrates, can do, has been 
tried in vain, ‘The owners set the pro- 
fits got by violating the laws, in over- 
loading, against fines: the coachmen, in 
defrauding the owners by taking parcels 
for themselves, and by tahing passengers 
on their own account, at low rates, 
Whom they sect down short, or make to 

et down and walk through towns where 
they change horses, to be taken up on 
the other side. On many great roads 
there is a continual warfare between the 
owners and their servants; and spies are 
set and regularly paid for counting the 
passengers, to check the way-bills: in 
short, no Act hitherto made has been of 
much effect to cure abuses, for either 
the passenger has passed the county 
where couviction must take place, or 
his more important personal concerns 
call him away from his public duty; and 
this they know, and caiculate “upon, 
procrastinating and employing counsel 
to deter the traveller from attempting a 
redress under Acts of Parliament. We 
must, therefore, if we would effectually 
protect tle King’s subjects, frame an en- 
tire new Act of Parliament, containing a 
compleat set of regulations for stage- 
coaches, of which the following, it ap- 

to me, should be the outline. 

That all stage-coaches should be 
built on the model of the present mail- 
coaches, or safer if possible. 

That their roofs shold be formed 


barge-wise, so that no person 
abletositon them, -- shold i 

‘That this barge part should 
priated chiefly 10 the IE > 
passengers, being a triangular imperial 
opening at the side, and locked 

Nothiag to be put into the seats ba 
the luggage of the passengers, and thae 
under lock and key, which should k 
always in the care of the coachman, 

No passenger to. be allowed to put 
into the seats either game, fish, or 
powder, or any thing of an offensive 
smell, or any way dangerous, ' 

No loose parcels whatever inside, or 
sticks or umbrellas; a -box to be made 
near the coach-box, solely for their con 
veyance, and so inscribed. 

No coach, on any pretence, to cary 
more than four inside passengers; one ou, 
the box, and two behind, on a seat over 
the hinder boot, placed fifteen inches 
lower than the roof of the coach inside, 
with its knee-leather, 

Each place, both inside and out, 
be numbered on the scat; the first comer 
to chuse, and so on; and a reccipt to be 
viven him on taking his place, for the 
amount of the money paid for the jour 
ney, on acard; on the back of which 
should be printed the regulations ant: 
penalties under which the coach starts 
This receipt to be transferable by 
dorsement, for the whole or any part ef 
the journey; and no person to occupy 
the place for the whole or any ae of 
the journey, without shewing tus T 
ceipt, under a heavy pebalty from the 
proprietors, : 

A certain sum to be charged for the 
coachman at paying for the fare, who 
shall see to the loading and unl 
the luggage of the passengers, au" 
answerable for their general sacety. 
—'I'he coachman to maintain him | 

Each inside passenger to have & 
pocket on his own side, app th 
solely to his use, and numbe wi 
his number. ° “. 

Each passenger to have a roomy 
bow hole, and a squab, with 
room for his fect, as well as legs |, 
The rate of going not to exceed 8 
miles per hour; the houses of call to 
specified, but liable to be changed s 
agreement of the inside passenge™ 
Lol imposition. ‘The Cy, 
regulated by time, as well as Ut. 
of stopping for meals; and, on coming ' 
the journey’s end, each inside 


to be allowed to be set down at the m* 


- 
. 


he chuses. 


In stating six miles, I caeulate, 


the times 
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the preservation of horses, as well as 
men. , : 

Penalties for driving with blind or 
broken-winded horses, or those usually 
called gibe, who often are so galled that 
they cannet bear the pain of a second 
starting; with all usual penalties for 
galloping, not holding, letting others 
drive, kc. Ke. 

Such are the general outlines I wish 
ty recommend, which, if adopted, would, 
I am persuaded, render stage-coach 
travelling safe and agrecable, and mueh 
more useft. As to the poorer orders, 
caravans, on a safe principle, might, by 
the same Act, be regulated for their ac- 
commodation, with tilts to put oyer in 
case of foul weather, or during the 
night, and not allowed to travel more 
than five miles per hour, Such a plan 
would insure their safety, save their 
expences, and preserve their healths: 
as many poor people perish annually for 
want of such a conveyance, being com- 
pelled to travel all night on the outside, 
frequently on the top of a stage, at an 
expence that ruins them, stopping at 
inns i caleulated for their circum- 
stances; and, when females, with chil- 
dren, suffering severely from cold, fear, 
and want of refreshment. 

G. CUMBERLAND. 

Bristol; August 10, 1815. 

P.S. At Leicester, I lately fined the 
coach, that was afterwards destroyed, five 
pounds, which I gave the schools, and re- 
ceived the thanks of the magistrates, The 
Tewksbury coach I also fined the same, 
and desired it might be given our own 
schools; both were in the same month, and 
both for furiously driving, to endanger the 
passengers. I therefore write from a full 
conviction of the necessity of an Act, to 
restrain in toto our stage-coach owners ; 
the country has a right to such a law, 
having but too long groaned under the 
present state of travelling. 
make their own prices, but we have a 
right to deeide haw we will travel, and in 
What sort of conveyances; we liave also a 
good right to the transfer of the place we 
have paid for, and do aot use ourselves, to 
the amount of the money paid, or less, as 
we can dispose of it; it is our decided 
property. 


—_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, . 
| DIFFER so much from the opi- 
nions of some political writers, on 
the effect which public funds have on 
the welfare of society, as to think-them 
a very important part of national wealth. 
The holders of 3 per cent. consols, and 
other stock of that kind, may be deno- 


They may . 
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minated, a Joint Stock Company; and 
it seems to be incontrovertible, that the 
shares of this stock yield an income 
more certain than any that can arise 
from manufactures, commerce, 

sions, or trade. And it is much less li- 
able to loss than any income, from the 
rents of houses or land. ‘This property 
suficrs no diminution, by either bad or 
insolvent tevauts; nor by the irs and 
insurance of buildings; nor by such 
draining and fencing as are incident to 
almost every farm. 

In these several respects, the public 
funds are more to be depended on for 
the support of a family, than any of the 
property just mentioned. And, as they 
regard the state, the British funds are: 
a leading featere of national wealth; 
available like the most permanent 
estates, for the purpose of revenue, by 
means of taxation, as we for several 
years have experienced by the Property- 
tax. JOHN MIDDLETON, 

Lambeth ; Sept. 1815. 


—=P-—— 
0 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

 Byeaendg it would be desir- 
/ xble to publish a description of 
the sceptre which was found by me in 
this office, I beg leave to inform, you, 
that it was discovered last year behind 
a massy oak press, which is apparently 
several hundred years old. It was ina 
case, covered with crimson velvet, ex- 
tremely decayed; many of the jewels 
had dropped out of their settings, but 
none were lost out of the case. The 
sceptre js of gold, richly ornamented 
witli diamonds and other gems ; but ina 
style of workmanship extremely antique ; 
the jewels, some of which are very 
large, amount considerably beyond the 
number of two hundred, On the top, 
is a white onyx dove, with the wings 
expanded, and its feet resting on a cross. 
have examined the records of oor 
several coronations, and find in none 
any record of this fifth sceptre. In faet, 
it seems wholly supernumerary. There 
are two with a cross for the King and 
Queen, and two with q dove. At cer- 
tain parts of the ceremony, they hold a 
sceptre in each hand; but in no part 


are they required to change these 
tres, and they cannet of course 
three, My own opinion is, which I 


offer with much deference, that, when 
the ancient regalia were ordered by the 
parlianent, in the time of Charles L. ta” 
be ele and: sold, this sceptre 
was concealed from their rayages, and 
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that the secret was lost before the re- 
storation. At that time, new regalia 
were made for Charles II. and I con- 
jecture that a new sceptre, with the 
dove, was then provided in lieu of this 
ancient one, which was supposed to have 
shared the fate of the others. Assur- 
ediy, its existence remained unknown 
during 175 years; until I had the good 
fortune to restore it to its place among 
the royal jewels of Great Britain. 

The style of its workmanship appears 
of high antiquity; and I have little he- 
sitation in believing it to be the original 
sceptre of Edward the Confessor; con- 
sequently, more than seven hundred 
and fifty years old, and the most ancient 
of our whole regalia. 

As the last surviving relic of the 
Heptarchy, it is an object of national 
curiosity—many may think, of national 
importance, Epmunpb L. Swirt. 

Jewel Office, Tower ; Sept. 9, 1815. 
—_—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
LLOW me to make a few observa- 
tions on the very valuable letter of 
your correspondent, containing the 7th 
verse of the 7th chapter of the epistle to 
the Romans, from the English, Dutch, 
and French translations of the New Tes- 
tameut, inserted in the Monthly Maga- 
zine for September last, p, 107. 

1 would first ask your correspondent 
the favour of describing his Geneva Bi- 
ble. I find from his quotation that it 
differs from both the spurious editions of 
the Geneva Bible, printed by the British 
and Forcign Bible Society, in Paris, 1805, 
and in London, 181}. It differs also 
from the genuine translation of the Bi- 
ble by the pastors and professors of Ge- 
neva, edited there 1805. 

The 7th verse of the 7th chapter of 
the epistle of the Romans, runs as fol- 
lows in this last version: 

“Quoi donc? dirons nous que la loi fa- 
vorise le péché (*)? A Dieu ne plaise! Au 
contraire, je n'ai connu le péché que par la 
loi; car je n’eusse point su que la convoitise 
étoit criminelle, si la loi n’eut dit: tu ne 
convoiteras point. 

Eo marge (*) Grec. est péché,” 

Literal translation :— 

“ What then? Shall we say that the law 
favours sin (*)? God forbid! om the con- 
trary, Ihave not known sin bat through 
the law ; for I should not have known that 
covetousness was criminal, if the law had 
pot sald: thou shalt not covet. 

in the margin (*) in Greek is sin,” 


[Nov. 1, 

The first animadversion of your cor. 
respondent falls upon “God forbid!” The 
Greek is, Mi yeorre, Which; in the litera} 
Latin translation of Montani, isrendered, 
“ Ne fiat.” Itis true the name of the 
Deity is not to be found in the Greek 
any more than in the Latin quotation; 
but I confess I cannot find great fanit 
with its introduction in this pa: 
When I have to read this chapter in 
public, I feel more dignity in the ex- 
pression, “A Dien ne plaise!”’ than 
could be conveyed by “* Aisi n’avienne,” 

‘The Geneva Bible is free trom the two 
other mentioned faults of the English 
version in this verse. 

Your correspondent . appears asto- 
nished at finding three faults in a si 
verse of the English Bible. “ We shall 
no longer wonder,” says he, “ that man- 
kind should roast and cut throats be- 
cause they do not all think alike.” But 
he will be no more astonished if he only 
reads the addresses of the translators of 
the English bible to King James, and 
to the reader. There he will see that 
this version was made so long ago, that 
the English language has since under- 

one various changes; that his “ Majesty 

id never desist to urge and to excite 
those to whom it was commended, that 
the work might be hastened.” ‘That, be- 
sides, the translators inform the reader, 
that “the work hath cost the workimen 
the pains of twice seven times seventy- 
two days and more,” which makes about 
three years. A very short period indeed 
for a work of such importance! 

There is no doubt that the English 
translators were men of very great abi- 
lity and learning. Their work was in- 
valuable for their age, and has to this 
day very great merit. But it is not less 
evident that new faults must continually 
strike the reader, arising, Ist. From the 
refined manners of our age: modern 
ears are too nice for divers expressions 
of old. 2dly. From the progress of the 
English language. 3dly. From the 
hurry with which the work was com- 
pleted. 4thly. From the present beiter 
knowledge of the Holy Land, of oriental 
languages, of the laws, manners, and 
customs of the countries mentioned in 
the scriptures; in short, of all the 
branches of knowledge necessary tg in- 
terpreters of the Bible. Crities, both 
clerical and laymen (as your correspon- 
dent appears to be), have suggested Ay 
important corrections, upen which 
could easily dwell, if it was my province 


to speak of the English Bible. But the 
Engtish 
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English clergy are fully aware of these 
defects, as appears from the opinions of 
many of their excellent authors, quoted 
in Archbishop Newcome’s * Historical 
View of the English Biblical ‘Transla- 
tions,” &c. from the number of those 
who make biblical criticism their spe- 
eial study ; and from the many laudable 
attempts to prepare an improved vei- 
sion. 

“ A mach more correct edition of the 
Scriptures than any extant may be ob- 
tained, and would be very desirable,” 
says Dr. Gerard, in his Institutes of Bi- 
blical Criticism, p. 18, § 71. 'The pastors 
and professors of Geneva have much 
contributed to that desirable object, by 
publishing their Bible in the year 1805, 
They had employed above eighty years 
in translating, correcting, and revising 
their work, which is indeed far superior 
to any French version. I invite your 
very intelligent and pious correspondent 
to consult it. There he will find a clear 
pla sense, in numberless passages, 
elsewhere very obscure. 

But the public in this country are of- 
ten led into mistakes, in ordering copies 
of the improved version published at 
Geneva in 1805. In place of this, the 
booksellers have been known to put in 
the hands of purchasers copies of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s spu- 


-rious French Bibles, doubtless without 


intention, but misled by the insertion in 
the title “of the pastors and professors 
of Geneva.” (see Monthly Mag. 1811, 
P. ii. p. 215.) To prevent such mistake, 
Jam very willing to shew my copy of 
the Geneva Bible to your correspondent, 
either at my house, No. 32, Kensington- 
square, or at St. Martin Orgars church, 
Martin-lane, Cannon-street, any Sunday 
that may be convenient. 
_ . Tueors. Anavzit, D.D. 
Kensington ; Sept. 20, 1815. 


——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ans R intelligent correspondent W. 
N. in the last number, has been 
pleased to notice my remarks on the 
“Testudo Greca,” written from Bishop’s 
Stortford; I feel pleasure in replying to 
ntkeman. 

- N. will please to be informed that 
animaf in question is distinctly re- 
corded in what is termed the Bishop's 
m: there exist also, I believe, at- 
tached to the documents of the cathe- 
other corroborative testimony. It 
has run the gauntlet of eight bishops at- 

tached to the see of Peterborough, 
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Un the second, I have merely to say 
that it was the opinion of the late bishop, 
who had carefully observed the circum. 
stance; I think it is a sweeping conchu- 
sion to say, that “ the temperatureof the 
winter depends on causes which have no 
— in September or October.” 

‘our corr ent cedes i 
when, he admits the cpeeribeties a 
some animals in this relation, though 
qualified by the annexation, “incipient.” 

It should be remarked that, when the 
animal disappears, about the latter end 
of September, the earth is still observed 
to heave for about six weeks after, 
which is a proof that the Testudo has 
not yet sunk into the state of “dull in- 
sensibility.” 

There are many subjects more de 
monstrable to reason than to sense. 

I am sorry that my engagements for 
the present prevent amplification. 

J. Murray, 

London ; September 14, 1815, 

— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 7 
Ae OUGH I cannot return thanks 

to your correspondent W. for his 

intentions towards me, yet am i 
well convinced that his animadversions 
on my proposed plan for the establish- 
ment of a Court of Honor (however fu- 
tile they may be), will operate exactly 
as I could wish, by exciting enquiry on 
a subject of importance. If the plan is 
so absurd and impracticable as he would 
represent it, why not suffer it to glide 
silently into the gulf of oblivion; but 
the petulance with which he treats it, 
so unbecoming cither the seeker for 
truth or the gentleman, proves that it 
stands higher in his fears or in his judg 
ment than he is willing to allow. Ia 
suggesting the few hints which first oc- 
curred to me, I could not fairly be sup- 
posed te hold them up to public note- 
riety as a settled and perfected plan ; if 
any thing should be hereafter attempted, 
it can only be matured by associated de- 
liberation and talents, and I meant to 
claim no merit beyond that of having 
first recommended the subject to the at- 
tention of my fellow citizens. I was 
preparing to state the fallacy and weak~ 
ness of my oppouent’s observations (it 
would be a burlesque to call them argu- 
ments), when a friend put into my hand 
the second volume of the es be 
view, pointing out a passage at p. , 
so pdBawe my in my favour, that I shall 
dismiss my supercilious critic, and sa- 
tisfy myself with requesting ns 
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tion of the passage as a complete refu- 
sation of his unguarded attack. 

“Phe ‘Tribasal of Conciliation esta- 
blished m Denmark since 1795, is 
composed of the must imtelligeat and 
respectable men in the vicmuage ; and its 


sessions are private. It is competent to 
determine upon a great number of civil 
questions ; und, if both parties agree to 
the arrangement proposed by the court, 
its decree is registered, and has legal 
uutbority. Af the parties cannot be 
brought to agreemeut by the amicabic 
interierence ot the mediators, they are 
at full liberty to prosecute their suit in 
a court of justice. All the proceedings 
of the Tribunal of Conciliation, areupou 
‘wnstampt paper, and they cannot be 
protracted longer than 15 days in the 
country, aud 8 days in the towns, unless 
both parties consent to a longer delay. 
‘The expences, which do not exceed 
three shillings, are not payabie, but in 
easeo! reconciliation. During the three 
years preceding this institution, there 
came be.ore the courts of law 25,521 
causes; and lor the three years following, 
9,653, making the astonishing difference 
of 15,505 law-suits. The idea of this 
court was taken from the Dutch, among 
whom it likewwe prodaced the most 
happy etiects. Ahd, when we consider 
what an important point it is, that there 
should be time for disputants to cool; 
the streng probability tucte is, that four 
or five wnpartiai men from the vicinege 
will take a right view of the case, and 
the reluctance that any man must feel to 
embark his reputation and propetty in 
position to their opinion, we cannot 
eutertain a doubt of the beauty and 
impor'anceaftheinvention, Ht ishardly 
possible, that should be bad justice which 


satisiies both parties; and this species of 


mediation has no validity but upon such 
eonditions. Itis curious, too, toremark, 
bow much the progress of rancour ob- 
stiucts the natural sense of justice; it 
appears, that plaintiff and defendant 
were both satisticd in 15,868 causes. If 
all the-e causes had come on to a regu- 
bar hearing, and the partics beinginilamed 
by the expence and publicity of the 
quarrel, we doubt it there would have 
been one single man out of the whole num- 
ber who would have acknowledged, that 
his cause was justly given against him.” 

Such, Sir, is the information commu- 
nicated by Catteau in his Tableau des 
Brats Dancis; whether the passage be 
his own or the reviewers is of no con- 
seqrence, por can I decide. Facts placed 
in opposiGen to, or w corroboration of, 


[ Nov, 1, 
opinions, must be conclusive; and ] 
appeal to any liberal mind, if there docs 
not appear a coincidence between my 
propesal and the experience of this 
Danish court, which will screen me from 
all imputations of absurdity, consideri 
it merely as an outline for investigation 
and improvement. I feel little anxious 
for the reputation of a projector; but I 
declare, that, till this day, I had no idea 
of there being such a court in existence 
as the one-here displayed. I wish some 
of your patriotic correspondents would 
procure some farther particulars, as te 
its internal regulations. It is not my 
plan, but some plan, which I feelanxious 
should be adopted; and, provided the 
cominanity be eventually benefited by 
the suggestion, I shal! be well contented 
that the ignorant, the malicious, and 
the interested, should pronounce me a 
wild and visionary enthusiast. If W, 
himself will suggest a better plan, (and 
he himselfadmits that it ismmuch wanted, ) 
and will sanction it with hisnmame, it shall 
have my hearty concurrence. 
James Luckcock, 
Birmingham; Sept. 2, 1815. 
— a - 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
NHE account which your Number 
for September, as well as many 
other publications, has given of an acci- 
dent at Newboitle, by the locomotive 
steam-engine, I am afraid, will give 
inost of your readers a wrong conception 
of the cause of it, and tend unmeritedly 
to raise prejudices against an invention 
which promises ultimately to be the 
most useful of any the present age has 
produced. It too frequently happens, 
that the faults of any thing new are 
unjustly magnified, and its advantages 
scklom d«ly appreciated; and you, Lam 
sure, would be very far from willingly 
exciting this popular propensity to decry 
whateyer is new or original, ‘The acei- 
dent, I am well informed, was oceasioned 
by the man who had the management of 
the machine, having screwed down the 
safety-valve, in order to increase Its 
powcr, and “make her,” ashe said, “go 
in fine style.” The steam, raised by a 
fire toolarge, having, to whatever degree 
condensed, no means of discharging 1t- 
self, as it would have had when condensed 
to a dangerous height, if the valve were 
at liberty, the machine necessarily ex- 
ploded. ‘To provide against such im- 
prudent acts is impossible, not only m 
this case, but even in the most common 
transactions of life. Any marof ne 
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rate experience must have forescen the 
eventof closing every outlet to the steam, 
aod screwing down the very valve that 
was farmed to prevent the catastrophe 
which happened. But, to abandon the 
advantages likely to arise from this in- 
vention, from such misconduct, would 
fe as preposterous as to forego every 
benefit and enjoyment we derive from 
the domestic and mechanical uses of 
fire and water, because many calamitics 
have happened from them. I camnot 
sufficiently admire the application of 
steam in the drawing of carriages, and 
propelling of vessels; and doubt not, it 
will, in time, make anew cra in the 

litical economy of this country. To 
ywevent any false or alarming impres- 
sions, thérefore, in any of your numerous 
readers by this melancholy occurrence, I 
shall be obliged by your insertion of the 
above account. 

Monstrous fructifications. 

Tlately plucked from a branch of the 
epilobium palustre, a flower having the 
following monstrous characters :— 

Capsule—thicker, 

Calyx—five cleft 

Petals—5 

Stamens 11,—Pistillum one,—but the 
stigma divided into 6, instead of 4, 
reflexed parts. AIL the other flowers on 
the brauch regular. 

Ts not this multiplication of the parts 
of the flower a singular one? Or have 
any of vour botanical readers frequently 
uxt with it? ‘The common production 
of monstrous polypetalous flowers, is 
by the change of stamens into petals. 
in several ef the monopetalous, as in the 
stachys sylvatica, twotlowers often grow 

0 one; some parts of the fruetification 
are, by that means, multiplied, but the 
regular number of flowers is decreased 
Mm propertionto the number of monstrous 


all reguiar, 





ones. roa CAE BERN : 
Alfreton; Sept. 9, 1815. W.B. 
—< 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HyAvine seen by your Number 
published for this month, -that 
the Norfolk Agricultural So¢iety gave 
& premium for the growing of Lucerne; 
I am induced, in aid of so laudable an 
lutention, to communicate the follow- 
wg circumstances through your useful 
means, and hope it may be serviceable, 
particularly in preventing the too-soon 
breaking up ground where that ‘crop 
may have seemed to have failed. I had 
about two acres of old lay badly Jet out,. 
Gt was ia hillocks, and said to be ex- 
4 
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tremely poor;) but 1 gave it a winter 
ploughing, and in due season a cross 
ploughing, and a great deal of heavy 
and light harrowing; and, by hand and 
garden rakes, cleared off a vast quap-- 
lity of couch, and much other weeds, (as 
far as sight would serve,) the amount of 
which covered the bottom, aud for some 
feet deep, of an extensive dung-pit. 
And, toward May, I sowed the land 
with barley, three strikes to the acre, 
with the prescribed quantity of lucerne. 
The barley was a remarkably fine crop, 
(principally owing, as 1 suppose, to 
having worked the land so well with the 
harrows,) a circumstance very generally 
not attended to, and which, in this case, 
manifests its usc. I theretore looked, 
forward with full hope,* that I should 
be success!ul in my main object of lu- 
cerne. But an immense crop of wild 
carrot made its appearance, so much so, 
that nothing less than breaking up the 
ground was thought of, but which a 
hurry of various business then prevented, 
Some few spires of lucerne appeared ; 
but as the season advanced they be- 
came yellow, and appeared to dic away. 
However, my clover plot (for soiling 
horses,) being exhausted, I had that 
crop of carrot-tops, &c, and the horses 
ate it with satislaction; and my mind 
was then fully made up, to giving the 
land a fallowing, and taking a couple 
of crops of potatoes with the plough, (as 
being the best possible mode of clearing 
ground in such a ruinous state.) It is 
to be observed, that the luceme should 
have admitted of being cut in July, at 
farthest ; but the alter-math was as the 
first, (but the carrot-top not so strong ;) 
aud, previous to cutting, 1 was induted 
to look over it, when I found the carrot- 
rout (to about the size of those of a first 
garden crop) mearly loose, but still na 
appearance of lucerne; the looseness of 
the weed, I supposed, to proceed from 
the drought of the season; but early in 
this month there were some remarkably 
heavy dews, when, to my great surprise, 
I discovered a universal strong growth 
of lucerne. I then had the after-math 
closely mowed, and carried off for the 
piggery, and the ground well harrowed: 
nothing of the root of the carrot came 
up, nor did it at all (badly) affect the 
lucerne, which now stands a promising. 
crop, somewhat stronger than that of 
- * A modern author misied me by say- 
ing, “ Lucerne should not be manured for 
two years.” I have now reason to think, 
that the land cannot be in too high a state 

of preparation. 
last 
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last scason’s sowing. I bave but to ob- 
serve, that on the one side of this ground 
I was obliged to make a pass for the 
daily drawing of the before-mentioned 
“ plot” * of clover ; and, notwithstanding 
that it has beeome as hard as a read, 
the lucerne on it now appears in great- 
est perfection ; this induces me to think, 
the roller should be made great usc of ; 
at all events, it is essentially necessary, 
as, when sown, the small birds (though 
with my approach-way leading through 
it,) could with difficulty be kept off. 

[ have also a field that was of the third 

s lay, to which I gave but one 
ploughing, and sowed with turnips and 
rape, to mduce a crop te be fed off pre- 
vious to sowing with barley; and, ex- 
cept the headland to the eastward, there 
Was an apparent universal failure; and in 
like manner, (namely, by other pressing 
business,) 1 was withheld from plough- 
ing it up; but, I suppose, from the 
same cause, (heavy dews and some 
rain,) there now appears a reasonable 
growth of fine strong plants. My soil 
is light, with a hot strong chalk bot- 
tom. Seeing much in the public 
papers on the subject, and failure of 
turnip crops in general, I thought my 
latter observation might also be of use, 
and urge the caution of not being 
precipitous, AN OBSERVER. 

Sept. 21, 1815. . 

— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE strictures of two of your cor- 

respondents on two communica- 
tions of mine, of a very different nature, 
soem to call for some observation. 

To Mr. Jenvings [ feel really 
obliged for his correction of what I must 
acknowledge to be avery careless slip 
of attention, in arranging in dactylic 
divisions what I quoted as an anapzestic 
measure ; for he will do me the justice 
to believe, that, although the dactyl and 
the anapzest be isochronous feet, that is, 


each containing an equal number of 


times ; two in the long syllable, and one 
im each of the short sy llabics ; 1 could not 


be deliberately ignorant that the one: 


feof was in cadence precisely the re- 
verse of the other, as may be exempli- 
fied in the dactyls—travélling|painfiil’’y, 


and “the anapeesis—Siid & snvile | 1d a. 


teir. The erroneous placivg of the 
marks does not, however, aflect my ar- 





~* © Plot* dependent of a crop, ts that 
sown convenient to the offices for the pur- 
pose mentoned. 
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gument, to which Mr. Jennings himself 
assents, that the French verse is com- 
monly read like an anapeestic, 
Sacroupe | sErécoirbe | én WepWis|tdrtiedx. 
O’er thee | miy Che tem jpést in génjt'le- 
néss blow. 
Whereas it really contains twelve sylla- 
bic times, (1 use the phrase in contradis- 
tinction to the metrical times of the La- 
tin fect,) like the Alexandrine of Dray- 
ton ;— 
The nealrest that | are said | to kiss | the 
wan]d'ring clouds. 
Sa crou|pe se | recourbe | en ré'plis tor- } 
tueux. 
The unaccentuated e in creupe having 
the power of a syllabic time, although it 
be not articulated, but only breathed 
upon; the e in récourbe, coming before 
another vowel in en, is melted into it, 
and has not therefore any power in the 
scanning. It must always be remem- 
bered that the French recite their heroie 
verse wfth an cquable emphasis, where- 
as the English alexandrine is iambic, 
having a regular stress on every second 
syllable. So that the coincidence is not 
so much metrical as syllabical; there is 
in the French and English Alexandrine 
the same syllabic complement of times, 
but not the saine syllabic emphasis. 

W ith regard to Philologos, | have only . 
to say that my remark on the verbs tmvre- 
nire aml repertre was intended and ex- 
pressed as a suggestion only. 1 did not 
conceive myself answerable for the cor- 
rectness of my authorities; and their dis- 
comfiture gives me no sort of uneasiness. 
My purpose in citing them was to pro- . 
mote disquisition, and it was fully an- 
swered in eliciting the able letter in 
your number for May, with the signature 
of L. S., which, J should have conceived, 
would have satisfied Philologos, as much 
as my hasty suggestion appears to have 
disappointed and discomposed him. 


Bristol; Sept. 14. HERMES. 
—_ ; 
70 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

AN any of the numerous readers of 

the Monthly Magazine afford any 
particulars respeetmg the Society of Di- 
letianti; stating, when and where the 
society was established; its particular’ 
object and rules; the names of its officers 
and pumber of members; where and 
how often its meetings are held; the 
qualifications, and manner of electing 
the members; a list of the works pub- 
lished by the society; and any other 
P 
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‘culars Which may be generally in- 
: ? 
i just been looking into the Re- 
ort of the British and Foreign School 
or iety; and find, that Dr. Schawhe has 
commenced a correspondence with the 
celebrated Pestalozzi, at Y verdun, in 
Switzerland, with a view to invite his 
co-operation in the success ol the society, 
and to ascertain what parts of his ex- 
cellent system of instruction may be 
-rafted upon the British system. 
have, myself, for some years been 
paying attention to the education of the 
pour, and have adopted the plan of Mr. 
Lancaster, introducing occasionally into 
his system any improvements which 
might be suggested from any other 
quarter. Before I-met with the above 
report, I was totally unacquainted with 
the name of Pestalozzi, nor can -I find 
anv one Who can give Ineany information 
respecting his particular system. I 
shoald esteem it a favour, therefore, if 
any of your numerous ‘correspondents 
would, threugh the medium of the 
Monthly Magazine, bring the public 
acquainted with some general ideas of 
Pestalozzi’s system ; and I feel confident, 
that any improvement would be imme- 
diately adopted in. the schools in this 
country. S. T. 


en 


—< 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SiR, 
ELOW I send you a list of the 
SP principal peculiarities in the dia- 
lect of Derbyshire, which, [ trust, from 
your request in a former Magazine, will 
obtain a place in your valuable mis- 
cellany. 

Barm, Yeast, from the Saxon peonm, 
or, according to Dr. Johnson, from the 
Welsh burm. meri 

Bearn, A child, from the Saxon beann. 
This word is pretty common in many 


parts of England. Dryden has used_it. 


in the following verse, 
“ Next in the play-honse spare your pre- 
cious lives, 
Think, like good Christians, on your bairnes 
and wives.” 
Epilogue to the King and Queen. 


Byled'dy, A gentle oath, like I'faith, 
or the French ma foi ; perhaps, “ by the 
lady:” a manner of swearing by the Vir- 
gin Mary, formerly frequent. 

Clam, To famish, either in an active 
or passive signification. 

To Creck or Creekle, A diminutive of 
crack, 

Crockery, China ; from cruik, Dutch, 
an carthen vessel. 

Montuty Mac. No. 275. 
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Delletsgate, (i.e. day light’s gate) 
Twilight. 

Don, (i.e, do.on) To put on. 

Doff, (7. e. do off) To put off. 

Dout, (i. e. do out) To put out. 

Fleak, A hurdle, trom vlaeck, Dutch, 

Grime, Soot. 

Hutch, To lilt. | 

Hutch, A hoard, as “ a huteh of 
money;” from. hupecea, Saxon, or 
huche, Vrench, a corn chest, or hucha, 
Spanish. 

Hugger-mugger, Claudestinely, pri- 
vately, confusedly; derived by some 
from hoxeu, Sax. or huggen, Dute 
and mocker, Danish. Darkness. » 

zles, Dust. or ashes from the fire, 
‘The furniture is covered with izles,” 

Much sweat, Excessive perspiration, 
In many of the northern counties muck 
is used to signify wet or moist. 

Power, A great quantity—as, “a 
power of apples. Dr. Johnson has this 
signification of the word in his dictionary, 
In the same manner the Romans used 
the Latin word vis, as “vis nummi,” 

Phrumping, News-monging. 

Swap, To exchange. 

Thrutch, For thrust. 

Tit, A small horse. This word seems 
to be a geveral diminutive ; we have tie 
bit or tidbit, titlark, tomtit, &c. and ft 
probably may be derived from the Saxon 
TyODen. 

Trapes, A dirty slut, from 
Teutonic, to walk idly up and down, 

Twazzle, To twist. 

Welly, Nearly. “Welly burnt,” nea 
ly burnt. 

Welly moyder’d, Almost spent or ex- 
hausted with heat. 

Wut, Wilt thou. ” 

The present tense plural of verhs is 
generally formed by adding en, as, “we, 
you, or they worken.” ‘This is evident- 
ly of Saxon original, and we find it ex- 
tending also over. most part of Notting- 
hamshire. In the neighbourhood of 
Nottingham they go farther, by apply- 

us, 


ing this plural to pronouns; 
“ yourn, ourn, theirn,” 

In the Peak the ’s of genitives is 
omitted, as, “'Thomas Grundy House,” 
for Grundy’s. 7 

Have, the plural of the present tense, 
is pronounced han ; thus, yo'n, you have; 
yo hanna, you have not. Ee is almost al- 
ways pronounced like a, Italian, or the 
a in bagnio; thus, daign for been, saign 
for seen, &c. 

A in the Peak is generally pronounced 
o, before 1, m, and xn. In the eastern 
part of the county, aw or aw is pro- 
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nounced 0. Oe is shortened into i, as 
Dir for door, except when followed by 
au 7; and of is always pronounced ow, 


Alfreton; Aug.6,1815. W.B. 
— : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
T’ was with concern and surprize that 
I read the leticr inserted in page 
580, of your last volume, which, it is 
there stated, was lately sent by Dr. 
Kipling, dean of Peterborough, to the 
Res. dohn Lingard, a Roman Catholic 
priest. 

Had the Dr. called upion the Roman 
re priest, only for his reasons for 
ealling the church ot England, “a new 
or a modern chureh,” with a declaration 
that he would endeavour to answer him, 
from a firm persuasion that he should be 
able to de away the effects of such ex- 
presssons, Upon the minds of the members 
of the established church, it would have 
been all fair, commendable, and consis- 
tent with candor. Bat to threaten his 
antagonist with a prosceutton, in case 
he did not afford proofs of the propriety 
of the expressions he had used, and such 
proofs as would satisfy the public mind, 
as well as his own, appears to me no- 
thing less than a design to persecute a 
person for the mere expression of his 
religious opinions, The Dr. will, no 
doubt, take upon himself to judge whe- 
ther his opponent has proved his point, 
or not; and, ifhe answers the arguinents 
brought in proof, will be very ready to 
concludé that he has confated them, 
and be willing to presiime, that the 
majority of those who read both sides of 
the question, think with him. But an 
@partial observer may suppose, that 
the majority of those will read the 
controversy, will be members of the 
established church, at least not members 
of the Romish chtirch. It will follow as 
gn alriost inevitable consequence, that 
Mr. Lingard’s vindication will be thought 
defective; therefore, according to the 
Dr.’s plan, the way will be open fer 
aummoning Mr. L. “to answer for his 
offensive conduct in Westminster Hall.” 

Now, Eam no more a favérer of the 
Roman Catholic church than Dr. K.; I 
look upon my views of the doctrine 
and discipline of the Christian chorek, 
to be still more remote from popery than 
his. Yet I should be far from pursuing 
the method he proposes, had I it ever so 
much in my power. The principle Dr. 
K. assumes, as the ground of his design, 


to me to be that of perscention; 
and, followed up, are its flood. 
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gates upon all who dissent from the 
established church, whether Roman 


Catholics or Protestants. It is a pre- 
vailing principle, and often avowed 
among the members of the Romish 
church, that there is no salvation for any 
who are ont of its pale. Does not this 
imply, that the church of England is, in 
their estimation, a modern church, or 
rather no elmrch of Christ at all—that 
every member of the charch of England 
is a heretic, whom Christ willnever own 
orsaye? ‘lhe good Dr. will haveenough 
to do, if he should act apon his principie 
agaist all who expose themselves to ifs 
operation. Vv hat is the threat held out 
against Mr. L——? Plainly this; “Ift 
cannot convince you that you have falsely 
called the church of England a new or 
a modern church, or if you will not 
disclaim the opinion you have published 
to the world, whether you are convinced 
that it is erroneous or not, I will endea- 
vour to brmg you to punishment.” 
According to this prineiple, every one 
who enters into & controversy against 
the doctrines or discipline of the church 
of England, deserves to be prmished for 
it. While the clergy and laity of the 
establishment may say what they please 
of the heresy, schism, and error of those 
Who dissent from her, their opponents 
inust say nothing on the contrary 
which imputes error or defect to the 
national church; that is, they must not 
give their reason fordissent, (which they 
cannot do without eonveying some re- 
flections upon the purity or perfeetion of 
the charch of England, diréetly or in- 
directly,) without exposing thémsclves 
to the consequence of being. “ summoned 
to answer for it at Westminster-hall.” 
Whether the mode of proceeding which 
Dr. K. proposes, will be viewed by the 
public with approbation or not, cannot 
yet be ascertained ; but certainly it does 
not appear suited to the character of an 
enlightencd and liberal age. 
Amicus LIBEeRTATIS. 
a 
To tae Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, ° 
LLOW me, through the mediam 
of your Magazine, to enqttire from 
What data the table inserted in your 
humber for March last, at p. 132, was 
framed, and also to ask (if the ingenious 
author can afford the information) what 
may be the amount of his calculation of 
poor's rates and paupers for the years 
1813 and 1814, or either of them. In 
the same number (that for March 1815,) 
are inserted, ‘Aphorisms connected > 












mist difficulties,” &ec. I 
nt domestic difficulties,” &c. 
ere be glad to learn what are the 
foundations of the calculations and con- 
clusions contained therein, peer 
as relate to 1. IL. V. XI. and XIX, at 
to be furnished with any explanation or 
addition thereto, of which the subjects 
are capable, and “ Common Sense” 
may have itin its power to supply. The 
interests (I had almost said the exis- 
tence) of socicty demand speedy, dispas- 
sionate, and thorough investigations into 
the nature and extent-of the domestic 
evils under which the coimtry at present 
labours. In this part of the country, 
yneans are taken to ascertain the amount 
of the burdens imposed in an agricultu- 
yal district; or, in other words, to bring 
into one view the amount of payments 
which must be made on account of the 
poor, the church (including tythes), 
highways, and taxes, direct and indirect, 
Circumstances essentially and urgently 
require that the nature and amount of the 
outgoings of the cultivator of the soil, 
independant of the natural and necessary 
expences of cultivation, should be ascer- 
tained and made known; and the ex- 
tent of the present evils be most rigor- 
ously and perseveringly enquired into. 
It is not a light matter that the 
opinion, (which I believe to be near- 
ly allied to the truth,) that the tenant 
could not live under existing circum- 
stances were he to pay no rent, now ge- 
nerally prevails; to the tenant, to the 
landlord, and to the community at large, 
this is a solemn and an awiul truth, 
which will, like the curfew, ‘‘toll the 
knell of their departing day,” unless it 
prove the signal of just alarm, and the 
means of timely prevention. You will 
confer obligation on the public by af- 
fording, through the medinm of your 
Magazine, information on this deeply 
interesting subject. 
~Joun H. Moceripce, 
Laurumney ; Sept. 26, 1815. 
—_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
|e the last volume of your useful and 
instructive miscellany, page 503, I 
read, with peculiar satisfaction; the let- 
ter of your correspondent A. Z., relating 
fo the conduct and supposed claims of 
a Certain description of country gentle- 
men, commonly denominated lords of 
the manor. From the plain unvarnished 
account given by the writer, concerning 
the Patches practice aud proceedings 
of distinguished individuals in his 
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neighbourhood, it would appear as if a 
mere supposititious title of notoriety,gave 
the fortunate ssors an indisputable 
right to the absolute disposal of all 
ground within their particular jurisdic- 
tion, which they may, at any time, please 
to consider as lying or constituting waste. 
As Ihave lately beena considerable sul- 
ferer from the violent and yexatiousdepre- 
dations and enteenthaneatocnmmaitiell by 
one of these petty tyrants, and local lords 
of the soil, upon my premises, it becomes 
a matter of singular importance to me, 
and, little doubt can be entertained, to 
a- large portion of your country readers 
in similar circumstances, that this sub- 
ject, so highly interesting to every real 
friend of political and civil liberty, should 
receive a fair and full investigation. 
kuow of no more respectable medium 
likely to promote, with due effect, this 
beneficial purpose than the Monthly 
Magazine, whose extensive circulation 
and uniform chayacter for promulgating 
the ynost liberal gud enlightened princi- 
~ or views of civil government and 
1uman policy, give it a decided prefe- 
rence over all other cotemporary peri- 
odigal productions; rendering it, at the 
same time, a matter of the greatest pro- 
bability, if not certainty, that the dis- 
cussion will speedily fall under the 
eye and observation of those privileged 
persons, Whose censurable and impolitic 
eonduct affords such frequent and just 
cause for severe and deserved ani- 
madversion. > 
It has been my misfortune, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to expericnce a most serious aud un- 
merited injury of a similar nature with 
the subject of complaint contained in 
your correspondent’s letter; from the 
sudden and arbitrary inroad recently 
made by a neighbouring lord of the ma- 
nor, on the long-acknowl bounds of 
my little freehold. 1 inherited the hum- 


_ ble mansion from my immediate ances- 


tor, to whose character for unsullied inte- 
grity, and the constant practice of every 
religions, moral, and social duty, the 
universal voice of his acquaintance will 


the fell disturher of private iness, 
assuming the enviable title of of 


in an evil 
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private use and convenience, without 
vouchsafing to give any notice or warn- 
ing of his intention, a large quantity of 
soil from my premises. Not content 
with this outrageous act of unprovoked 
acgression, my worthy and gentlemanly 
neighbour has, by this humane procced- 
ing, ultimately suceecded in bringing a 
most offensive and dangerous nuisance 
within a yard or two, and extending the 
whole length of my dwelling. I have, 
sir, been taught to believe, and had in- 
deed fondly, but weakly, imagined, (Oh, 
most blind and fatal delusion ! sad and 
woeful mistake !) that I was living in a 
land of liberty; that every poor man’s 
house was his castle; and that his little 

roperty could neither be legally or 
morally taken away from him, without 
his own free and voluntary consent. 
Assuredly this extraordinary circum- 
stance has given a mortifying shock to 
my feelings, and opened my eyes to all 
the dangers of my future situation. 

From this short representation of my 
present case, the uncomfortable state to 
which I and a numerous family of small 
children are now reduced by so unex- 
pected and unforeseen an occurrence, 
may be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. Without some favourable 
prospect of recciving a satisfactory ex- 
ylanation of this disagreeable business, 
it can hardly fail to embitter existence, 
and destroy every rational hope of fu- 
ture peace and domestic felicity for the 
remainder of my days. 

I communicated my sentiments on 
this unpleasant subject some time ago, 
through the channel of a provincial pa- 

. - have applied in vain, both 
personally and by letter, to the mis- 
chievous author of this obnoxious act 
of complicated baseness and cruelty, 
for rodress or reparation. I have con- 
sulted both legal and judicial advice on 
the occasion; and have received only 
the vague and general recommendation 
of bringing an action for trespass; 
and the certain assurance that no 
possible remedy in the case can be 
obtained by any other means. But, 
alas! this common and usual mode of 
secking satisfaction in cases of .ag- 
gravated injury or insult is totally out 
of my power to accomplish. Such is 
the proverbial delay and uncertainty of 
jaw, that but little encouragement, at 
any rate, is offered for trying the expe- 
riment ; and, even was it otherwise, my 
low and reduced circumstances would 
be an insuperable obstacle against en- 
geemg in so doubtful and tedious an 


undertaking with an opulent and power. 
ful antagonist. : 

As I have reason to believe the eminent 
and distinguished person, whose recent 
unneighbonrly conduct it is the design 
of this brief communication to repro- 
bate and expose, is an occasional, if not 
w constant, reader of the Monthly Ma 
gazine, its early insertion in your truly 
valuable miscellany, if convenient, will 
he likely to excite his scrious attention, 
and impress his lofty mind with more 
favourable sentiments of justice and hu- 
manity. As he will immediately recog- 
nise the writer, and perfectly understand 
the subject, its publication at the pre- 
sent moment may be the probable 
means of producing an amicable adjust 
ment of the difference, and put a final 
end to all future animosity. In this 
view the press would, uadoubtedly, be 
rendering an essential service to society; 
and preclude the ufhappy consequences 
necessarily resulting from any further 
open hostility and acrimonious disputa 
tion on the subject. 

Iam fully sensible, Mr. Editor, it is 
expecting too great a favor to indulge 
any sanguine hope of your complying 
with my most ardent desire of giving 
publicity to this imperfect and desultory 
communication. But, it may be ob- 
served, that on certain questions, of 
either a local or general nature, the sea- 
sonable interference of the periodical 
press will sometimes prove of greater 
efficacy in removing personal grievances, 
and in promoting the true interest and 
welfare of a free people, than all the 
combined power and exertions of both 
law and legislation. 

It is, I fear, the ill fate of many poor 
inhabitants, in almost every petty ham- 
let of the United Kingdom, to expe- 
rience, not unfrequently, the most grind- 
ing and unmerited oppression from 
these imperious, but, I trust it can be 
proved, imaginary, lords of the soil. 
From their usual eonduct, it would ap- 
pear as if they were, or fancied them- 
selves to be, in full possession of unli- 
mited authority ; and, consequently, en- 
tertain no scruple in exercising the most 
abominable species of unfeeling cruelty 
and despotism over all who are una- 
voidably placed within the reach of 
their capricious influence or power. 
While reposing on their beds of down, 
and rolling in their chariots of state ; 
while living upon the fat of the land, and 
revelling in all the luxury and gifts of 
nature and of fortune, they would seem 
to covet and’ regard the miserable pit- 












their plebeian dependants only 
w ft ‘ood for’ their insattable and un- 
governable appetites. ‘They feel no 
compunctious visitings of conscience in 
plundering helpless. imbecility or indi- 
gence ; nor any serious hesitation or re- 
pugnance, perhaps, in exposing their na- 
tive country to inevitable ruin, rather 
than forego the supreine pleasure of gra- 
tifying their inordinate ambition and 
avarice, 

Being fully and clearly of opinion that 
no law. or act of parliament exists (al- 
though from my little acquaintance with 
Engtish jurisprudence I am unable to 


ascertain the fact), to authorise the scan- 


dalous proceedings or to support the | 


presumptuous claims of these titled indi- 
viduals, and that frequent occurrences 
of this injurious nature only happen 
through the. passive forbearance or 
weakness, and the total want of spirit 
or ability in the unfortunate victims of 
oppression, to obtain adequate restita- 
tion or justice; I shall be much obliged 
to any of your numerous readers, if they 
‘can inform me respecting the legal 
power possessed by a lord of the manor 
over the freehold property of the common 
people in his neighbourhood. If any 
power or right really appertain to a title 
of distinction, merely admitted in mo- 
dern times by common courtesy or suf- 
france ; whatever weight or considera- 
tion it may have possessed in former 
ages of mental darkness and slavery, it 
is evidently no more than a barbarous 


remnant of antiquity, an unquestionable | 


anomaly, and most disgusting feature of 
deformity in the British constitution. 
Like the odious imposition of tythes, 
which probably originated in papal in- 
tolerance or superstition, and which 
undoubtedly operates as a serious injury 
to genuine religion and practical mora- 
lity; it is a manifest encouragement for 
the privileged orders to comunit the 
stossest acts of injustice and oppression. 
It is totally irreconcilable with the 
plain principles of rational liberty ; and, 
While it tends to prove a perpetual 
source of private contention and animo- 
sity, cannot fail to retard the advance- 
ment of civilization, and impede the 
progress of human happiness and im- 


provement. R, 8. 
Aug. 17, 1815. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

S we are not to draw “ faultless 

monsters the world ne’er knew,” 
but to detail facts, we must not. omit, 
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that one highlander drew indelible odium 
on himself, by evading payment of 
the debt of honour, contracted at the 
agreement of his youngest sister. This 
man was an old bachelor, and a miser, 
two characters very rare among a people 
who generally marry ia the spring of 
life, and whose customs all have a di- 
rect tendency to inculcate mutual aid, 
on every occasion. The bachelor pro- 


‘mised, at the agreement, to give his 


sister a yoke of oxen. Every one pre- 
sent understood he meant as matiy oxen 
as could draw a plough—a pair at least; 
for, in those times of rude husband 
numbersemployed four oxen in a pl ch. 
Soon after the marriage, the brother-in- 
law sent the young benedict a wooden 
collar, for yoking a pair of oxen; called, 
by a cant phrase, or figure, a yoke of 
oxen. The gentlemen who attended 
the agreement, indignant at the evasive 
meanness of L. M. supported his new 
connexion in going to law; but the 
quibble upon words overcame equity. 
It was decided, that, as no express sti- 
pulation for live oxen had been fixed, 
the donor had a right to interpret his 
own intention. He gained the plea; 
but no gambler, in the highest circles, 
who had failed in discharging a debt of 
honour, could incur more obloquy. ‘The. 
neighbours comforted themselves by 
recollecting, the bachelor-miser had 
been several years in the low country at 
school when a boy. 

We have described the feet-washing, 
and explained its morally emblematical 
rites, The marriage accompaniments 
are all calculated for promoting good 
neigibourhood ; all the bride’s parapher- 
nalia must be borrowed ; and, to shew 
that friends prosper through the kindness 
of each other, it is unlucky to be arrayed 
in any part of dress that has not been 
furnished by relations and comrades. 


-On the other hand, it is lucky for the 


nymphs to have their best clothes worn 
by a bride. The bride sits at the top of 
the table at breakfast, her blushes veiled 
by a Tartan plaid, which covers her head 
and her face, all except the mouth and 
eyes, On one hand is seated her best 
man, that is, a friend of the bridegroom, 
who takes charge of her until the sacred 
ceremony perinits him to see her; for it 
is unlucky that the destined pair shoald 


-see each other before they meet to be- 


come one for ever. On the left side of 
the bride the best maid is seated; she 
wears a crimson braid to represent the 
bride’s blushes. ‘The .Jeft arm of. the 


best man exhibits a blue iid” 
0 
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of the bride’s love. The breakfast must 
be commenced with milk-porridge, to 
bring good luck to the milky droves. 
Modern luxury has added tea, but the 
milk-perridge still introduces the meal. 
The gentlemen and ladies who honor 
the table, are seated on both sides of 
the best man and best maid. 
Mechterblaer; Sept..5, 1815. 
ieee cael 
To the Editur of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE question of “ Viator,” in p. 29 
of your last volume, whether the 
horizontal measure of hilly and uneven 
ground, or the surface measure thereof, 
is usually given by land-surveyors in 
their maps, received a very satisiactory 
answer in page 210: yet, in page 30 of 
the present volume, a gentieman, under 
the signature of “ Mathematicus,” has 
again revived the subject, and concludes 
by saying, that in Northamptonshire 
the surface measure is gencrally used; 
but in which he is certainly misinjormed, 
syuce, in all the maps for the numerous 
ishes which have been inclosed within 
the last forty or fifty years in that and 
ether adjacent counties, or elsewhere, 
or in the surveys of manors and large 
tracts of land, which are to be met with 
in the offices of the stewards to noble- 
mon and gentlemen of landed property ; 
I aim sure that he will not meet witha 
instance, of a map containing 
other than horizoutal dimensions and 
quantities,—so unvarying is this practice 
with all regular surveyors. 

Schoolmasters and “ mere mathema- 
ticians,” when occasionally ealled out 
to measure pieces of reaping, mowing, 
turnip-hoeing, or other farming work 
periormed by the acre, very commonly, 
according to the rotine of their school- 
books, take ail their dimensions in the 
tield, for calculating the superticial con- 
tent, instead of making a imap, or plan, 
of the ground; and are not a little vain, 
sometimes, of their hair-splitting accu- 
racy in so doing; but professional sur- 
veyors always take such lineal measures, 
and uitimately produce such superficial 
quantities, as can be exactly joined to- 
gether on the plain surface of their 
maps, however numerous the ficlds 
shewn therein may be. 

Your correspondent surely means to 
burlesque the application of mathema- 
ties to surveying, when he talks of a 
conical hill, the perpendicular height of 


whieh is almost + tumes the diameter 


of its base; Aud <n peene. 
(a solid body which he  mis-spells 
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greatly,) which he attempts to 
two dimensions. Let th ~ on 
that such gross “errors and absurdities,” 
are not chargeable on: regular guy. 
veyors of the present age. 

Sept. 9, 1815. A Lanpb-Surveyor, 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
Arbore dejccta quivis ligna Kn" 
vv, 

O you who conduct a work go dis. 

tinguished for its marked abhor- 
rence of every species of oppression and 
abuse of powcr, both public and private, 
1 conceive no apology is neeessary for 
requesting a place in your valuable pub- 
lication for the following remarks on the 
dreadtul persecution of the unfortunate 
inmates of Bethlem hospital, that has 
lately appeared in evidence before the 
comunittee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to investigate the manner in 
which that institution is conducted. 

I hope, sir, you have no reader who 
can peruse the evidenee of Mr. WakE- 
FIELD without shuddering at the descrip- 
tion given by that gentleman of the in- 
ternal arrangements of this hospital, and 
dropping a tear on reading the biticrness 
of woe, and the dreadful sufferings of so 
many of his fellow creatures. If there 
are any such, let me intreat them to 
imagine the case of Mrs. Fenwick, an 
elegantly accomplished female, who had 
formerly been a teacher of languages, 
and who, from having necessarily re~ 
ceived a refined education (to qualify 
her for such a pursuit), must, in her lu- 
cid intervals, have been indeed deli- 
cately alive to the horrers.of her situe- 
tion. Let them picture to themselves 
the state of this lady, who had once en- 
joyed the comforts of a heme, confined 
with nine other wretched females in a 
room, the windows whereof were un- 
glazed, covered only, with a blanket, 
fashioned something in the form of a 
gown, but unfastened im front, and the 
feet completely bare. Each unhappy 
patient chained by one arm and one leg 
to the wall, the chain only sufliciently 
long-to admit of the suficrers standing 
dry the bench aflixed to the wall, or sit- 
ting ov it. Allow me te quote the un- 
pressive language of Mr. Wakefield. 

“The committee can scarcely ima- 
gine a human being in a more 4 
and brutalizing situation, than that jm 
which I found this female, who held 4 
coherent conversation with us, and was 
of course fully aware of the mental and 
bodily condition of thuse meses mr? 
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?— all hout clothi 
wh ually without clothing, 
Be coly chained to the same wall as 
herself. Unaware of the necessities of 
some of them, although they re- 
tained life, appeared totally inanimate, 
and unconscious of existence.” 
Here let me pause, and request your 
will conceive what the feelings 
of this unfortunate female must have 
been in a lucid interval; when she had 
recovered from a temporary suspension 
of her faculties, she found herself in the 
dreadful situation before described. She 
was exposed to the caprice and inhuma- 
nity of a callous, or even a drunken, 
keeper, (for this latter is admitted by Mr. 
Haslam, the apothecary to the hospital, 
to have been employed,) and compelled, 
to use Mr. Wakefield’s own words, “ to 
witness the most disgusting idiotcy, and 
the most terrifying distraction of the hu- 
man intellect.” If she reverted to past 
times, the recollections of happier hours 
eould serve but to add to her store of 
misery. She well knew that the bright 
sin of happiness was to her for ever set. 
She had once possessed a home and 
friends; she had tasted the sweets of 
eonnubial love and domestic eixjoyments; 
but from these delights she had fallen 
into the lowest depth of misery. Even 
hope, that soother of the wretched, to 
her could afford no solace; she had no 
ct but of ending her misery with 
lite; society had forgotten her, and 
she was out of the pale of the constitu- 
tion. 

Yes, when reason once more assumed 
its empire over her brain, these recollec< 
tions oecurred with redoubled force; 
with what agony must she then have 
caicnpintes her fallen, her degraded, 

ec, 
“ While rays of genius only served to shew 
The thickening horror, and exalt her woe.” 

Passing from such a scene of woe as 
the case of this hapless female presents, 
tet us proceed to consider the situation 
of Mr. Norris, whose equally lamentable 
condition cannot be better described 
than in the concise and emphatic lan- 
guage of Mr. Wakefield. 

“In one of the cells on the lower gal- 
levy we saw William Norris; he stated 
himself to be fifty-five years of age, and 
that he bad been confired about fourteen 
years; that, in consequence’of attempt- 
ng to defend himself from what he con- 
ceived the improper treatment. of his 
which, passing through a partition, ena- 
bled the keeper, by going into the next 
cdl, to “draw him close to the wall at 


the Inmates of Bethlem Hospital. 
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pleasure ; that, to prevent this, Norris 
muiffied the chain with straw, so as to 
prevent its passing through the wall; 
that he afterwards was confined ia the 
manner we saw him, namely, a stout 
iron ring was rivetted round his 
from which a short chain passed to a 
ring, made to slide upwards or down- 
wards on an upright massive iron bar, 
more than six feet high, inserted in the 
wall. Round his body a strong iron bar 
about two inches wide, was rivetted ; 
on each side the bar was a circular pro- 
jection, which, being fashioned to and 
enclosing each of his arms, pinioned them 
close to his sides. This waist-bar was 
secured by two similar bars, which, pass- 
ing over the shoulders, were rivetted to 
the waist-bar, both before and behind. 
‘The iron ring round his neck was con- 
nected to the bars on his shoulders by a 
double link. From each of these bars 
another short chain te the ring on 
the upriglit iron bar. We were informed 
he was enabled to raise himself so as to 
stand against the wall or the pillow of 
his bed, in the trough-bed in which he 
lay; but it was impossible for him to ad« 
vance from the wall, in which the iron 
bar was soldered, on account of the 
shortness of his chain, which was only 
twelve inches jong.” 

Mr W. ren remarks that it was 

ually out of Norris’s power to repose 
Ms any Other situation than on his back ; 
his right leg was chained to the 
where he had remained thus encaged 
and chained through the slow and tardy 
progress of more than twelve tedious 
years. ‘To prove the re- 
straiut inflicted on this unfortunate man, 
he had for some years been able to with- 
draw his hands from their manacles; but 
in that case he was compelied to rest his 
arms on the circular projections, which 
was tnore painful to him than the dread. 
ful alternative of keeping them withia 
their fetters, and, indeed, for a few 
months previous to his death, the whole 
of the body-chains were removed, which 
may justly be attributed to the visits 
that had been made to the hospital, and 
the prospect there was of an enquiry 
taking place as to the management of 
it. Yet this man discoursed coolly, aad 
gave rational and deliberate answers to 
the difierent questions put to him, and 

almost the whole of his wretched 

days in reading. His ended 
only with his life, for, on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary last, Death came to his relief, and 
closed that career which, with different 
treatment, might perhaps have been pro- 
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longed, and the latter years of it spent in 
the enjoyment of health and returning 
reason; and Mr. W. im his evidence, 


states, that no can doubt but 
that his death, in all probability, was 


brought on by the state of confinement 
in which he was held. 

Allow me to mention the case of ano- 
ther patient, and J will-no more harrow 
wp the feelings of your readers with such 
relations ; I allude to James Tilley Mat- 
thews, who, I think, if possible, must 
have beenmore wretched than the former, 
from the knowledge that, during the 
greater part of his confinement, his 
friends were cudeavouring to obtain his 
discharge, for the purpose of sending 
him to Jamaica, where his wife and 
friends were resident. How ardently 
mest he have desired such a transition. 
This poor sufferer had lingered in this 
abode of wretchedness seventeen long 
vears, and nearly the whole of this time 
eflorts were made to procure bis libera- 
tion. ‘he Court of King’s Bench had 
been applied te fer his enlargement, but 
in vain; wpon what ground the Habeas 
(which I suppose was moved for) was 
refased, does not appear. At length, on 
the representation of Mr. Crowther (the 
surgeon to the hospital), that the luna- 
tie’s remaining within the airof the hospi- 
ta) would shorten his life (in consequence 
of his having an abscess in his back), he 
was removed toe a private mad-house at 
Hackney, at the joint expence of the 
hospital and his friends, where, in the 
course of last autumn, he finished his 
wretched life. 

‘Towards these latter patients, to use 
the words of a witness, there appears to 
bave been a very vindictive tecling. I 
should be sorry to make any animadver- 
sions where there is a possibility of mis- 
statement or incorrectness. The whole 
of the evidence before the committee of 
the House of Commons, with the various 
documents, is announced for publication, 
when those who peruse the testimony of 
Mr. Haslam witl be enabled to decide 
(even from his own statement) on the 
conduct of this gentleman. 

The visit at which Mr. Wakefield 
made the observations I have extracted 
was on the 2d of May, 1814; and, on 
repeating his visit on the 23d of April 
last, he was gratified to find but one pa- 
tient clmined to his bed, and not a single 
ene to the wall in any of the side-rooins. 
Mrs. Fenwick was then properly dressed, 
ami walking about the galleries ; and, as 
the steward stated, bad become an en- 












[Nov. 2, 
tirely different ure since she had 
been treated like a human being. 

It must be very consolatory to huma- 
nity to know that such an alteration has 
taken place; for, let the motives on which 
it has been made be what they may, the 
benefit to the patients is substantially the 
same. It must not, however, be forgot. 
ten, that Mr. Wakefield was informed, 
by an official governor, that this reforma. 
tiow was very much in consequence of a 
speech that Lord Robert Seymour had 
made in parliament ; aud, while this al 
teration proves how unnecessary chains 
and confinement had been so lavishly 
made use of, so it is equally apparent 
that such cruelly severe measures would 
still have existed but for the dread of 
public opprobrium and indignation. 

It does so happen, that, while I am 
now writing to you, I have in view the 
New Bethlem Hospital in St. George's 
Fields, into which the patients have 
been recently removed; and I cannot 
help expressing my regret that so much 
money should have been expended on 
the outward decorations of this building 
(the inside I have not seen). Iam afraid 
it may be questionable whether the mi- 
serable mistaken notions of economy 
which have pervaded the late ertablish- 
ment in Moorfields, may not have contri- 
buted to furnishing the means for these 
expences. ‘To me it appears that it 
would have -been far better to have ap- 
propriated fhe funds in the endeavour, 
by proper treatment, to restore the 
wretched sufferets to reason and to the 
world, than to have erected so superb 
and costly a building for their perpetual 
immurement. 

Although some of your readers may 
think I carry my apprehensions too far, 
I confess I really think, from the case of 
Matthews, that such a system en- 
croaches by far too much on the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject; since it is 
very apparent that the liberation of a pa-’ 
tient depends on the will of the gover 
nors; and, however lamentable the fact 
may be, there is no doubt but that the 
judges have a power to refuse a Habeas 

s. 

For the length of these remarks, I 
make to you, sir, no a y; the nature 
of the subject will, I am sure, offer one ; 
but for the manner in which they are 
wnitten an excuse is certainly due. 

Your exertions for the correction of 
abuses in the prison system, some years 
ago, induces me to request a place m 
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end, while I fully enter into the feelings 
you must naturally experience at the re- 
cent adoption , the legislature of your 
suggestions for the abolition of gaol fees, 
aod tor the immediate liberation of pri- 
soners, on the bills against them bemg 
thrown out by the grand jury, so do { 
bear ample testimony to the tact of your 
having first pointed out the baleful ef 
fects of these and other practices in your 
Letter to the Livery of London on the 


Office of Sherilf. W. 
—=>__ - 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


INCE a certain island in the At- 
bw jantic Ocean has become such a 
geucral topic of conversation, a strange 
diversity has been observed in the man- 
ner of pronouncing its name. Some few 
shorten the penuitima, and pronounce 
it St. Heléna; but the gecnerality, on 
the contrary, lengthen the penultima, 
and pronounce it St. Helena. Nothing 
can be more erroneous and contrary to 
classical authority than the latter mode 
of pronunciation. The island was named 
in honour of Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, whose name, as well as 
that of her more celebrated name-sake, 
so often mentioned in the verses of Ho- 
mer, is in Greek ‘EAgx; and, in all the 
standard works on pronunciation, such 
as the Gradus ad Parnassum, Labbe’s 
Catholici Indices, Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary, &c. the penuitima is short- 
ened. It is, therefore, rather surprising, 
that the wrong mode of pronouneing the 
lume whould be so generaily adopted; 
moreover, as 1 am informed, it has only 
been introduced during the last few 
years: ‘The corruption may, perhaps, 
have been introduced by sailors, who 
make it an almost invariable rule to 
give to all classical names a wrong 


accentuation...- T.S._ 
oa —__—— 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
5 RK. D. Griffiths has rendered an 
A'@ essential seryiveto the next gene- 
ration, by communicating the questions 
he had drawn up on cards for the use of 
his own pupils, on-the furtheranee of 
the Interrogative System.” 
The plan might be generally applied 
to initiate young people in the whole of 
the arts and sciences, and would be 


— ee 





* We think it proper to state, that the 
books on the Interrogative System, are 
those to which answers are given in Tue 
Turor’s Key, the preface to which ex- 


P'ains and illustrates this excellent System. 
Moytuty Mac. No. 275. 
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very serviceable in removing difficulties 
which, by the ordinary method, are 


‘magnified into insurmountable obstacles. 


Might not a greater scope for ingenuity, 
and the exercise of the discriminative 
faculty, be produced, and “the 

and spirit of the game” extended, by 
following oceasienal transposition? Let 
every boy round the table draw a card, 
as stated by your correspoudent, and 
the numbers be taken down by the master, 
who shall read aloud, from tne book, the 
answer to one of them, and request each 
player to seeif it applies to the question 
upon the card heholds. This will afford 
much valuable and pérmanent instruction 
to them all; for,’ though only one can 
hold the true question, several others 


‘may .be induced, from some me 


similarity, to think it applicable to theirs; 


and hence, the master will have an op- 


portunity of explaining those nicer dis- 
criminations which are not to be ex 

in younger minds, and which will gene- 
rally leaveapermanentimpression. ‘The 
whole of the cards drawn, may be dis- 
cussed in the same manner, A 

to this mode of playing the game, will, 
of course, be had by any person who 
composes sets of questions and answers 


‘for this purpose, which might be so ar 


rauged and connected together, that a 


‘few only might be sufficient to bring a 


whole subject under discussion. But 
for children they should be neither in- 
tricate nor obscure. 

‘To give anexample on the questions 
introduced by Mr. G. trom Goldsmith's 
British Geography—*W by is the British 
Empire the envy of the world?” 

Answer.— The insular situation of this 
country, and its position upon the surface 
of the globe, secure to it a climate never 
visited by the oppressive and pestilential 


heats of the tropics, nor by the severe 


frosts of the polar regions; while, by 


means of its commerce, it is supplied 


with the productions of the whole world, 
Its constitution and high political im- 
portance; the mild administration of its 
laws; the temper, wealth, and high civili- 
zation of its inhabitants; the influence 
of the religious principle; the general 
diffusion of knowledge ; and the patro- 
nage bestowed upon learning and the 
arts; all ‘intitle it to the highest: cank in 
the scale of nations. ‘ 

The-situation of the eountry heré 
spoken of, as in a tem e latitude, 
will apply to several of. the _ 


kingdoms; the mild administration ofits - 

laws, to the American States; the patro®.°"" 

nage bestowed upou learning and the 

arts, to France Se tLe general wear 
f 
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of the picture are only applicable to 
Great Britain. 

While upon the subject of education, 
allow me to recommend to general peru- 
sal. Mrs. Hamilton's new work, called 
“Hints addressed to the Patrons aud 
Directors of Schools.” This lady lays 
much siress upon the Interrogative Sys- 
tem, and has taken the trouble to compose 
# scrics of questions edmirably caloulated 
to develop the faculties of the infant 
mind, and prepare it for discharging 
aright the numerous duties of active life. 
She has, indeed, done so wach in her 
several works, that little, except the 
details and the aduption of her plans, is 
left for humble labourers in the same 
Vineyard. For parents, and all who have 
it in contemplation to establish clemen- 
tary schools, this valuable little treatise 
will be found particularly useful; and, 
1 trust, that every ove who is engaged in 
this necessary Occupation, who has not 
yet read it, wilt lose no time in forming 
his own judgmentof its contents. 

Every preceptor is bound to learn and 
to practise the best possible system for 
the instruction of his pupils ;it is a duty 
he owes, not only to those parents who 
have confided to him the education of 
their offspring, but to the children them- 
selves: and, though his own period of 
service may be over, and his earthly le 
bours finished, before his pupil be eapa- 
ble of appreciating the value of his in- 
structions, a grateful tear will start 
into the eve, as the man recalls the pic- 
ture of his old schoolinaster, whose me- 
mory he will venerate, and whom a 
thousand pleasing recollections will as- 
eociate with the actions of his early 
years ; those happy years, which every 
one looks back upon with strong and in- 
teresting emotions. Added to this, if he 
reflects that he is serving his generation, 
perhaps in as unportant a sphere as the 
siatesman or the divine, what richer re- 
ward for his faithful labours can he wish 
for? Let none, from their contracted 
sphere, think themselves exempted trom 
responsibility, or from the prospect of 
this reward; the humblest village school- 
mnistress has it in her power to render 
very important services to the world; 
her pupils are generally free from those 
contagious vices which infest the youth 
of cities; and, as her empire commences 
with their earliest years, she may fashion 
their minds by ber Own standard, and 
petbaps have the high honour of laying 
the first foundation of some great aud 
virtnous character. J. E. Bowman, 
Nantwich ; Sept. 18, 1815. 
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To im — of the Monthly Magazing, 
HERE is, I believe, a notion with 
some people, that, when a 
or orchard is robbed of fruit, and the 
robber pays the value ef the article 
stolen, he thereby atones, and he cap- 
not be brought to trial for the reb- 
bery; in other words, that this species 
of robbery is not a public offence sub- 
ject to indictment. ‘This I hold to be 
a very erroneous opinion, as well as the 
opinion, that a person is justified by 
law (L do not mean by humanity) in 
firing at, and killing any one whom he 
secs trespassing in Lis garden or orchard, 
with an intention to steal the fruit. Can 
it be possible that such an inconsistency 
can exist in this kingdom? 

In, Colquhoun’s “ ‘Treatise on the 
Police of the Metropolis,” sixth edit. 
page 442; amongst the “ offences de- 
nominated misdemeanors, punishable 
by fine, imprisonment, whipping, and 
the pilory,” is mentioned, “ robbing 
orchards and gardens.’ So much iu 
proof of the crime of robbing gardens 
and orchards being a punishable of 
fence :—the next point is to shew the 
Ulegality of firing at and killing trespas- 
sers in gardens and orchayds, supposed 
to intend robbing them. os 

“To make homicide justifiable, x 
must be owing to some unavoidable 
necessity, to which the person who kills 
another must be redaced, without any 
manner of fault in himselfi"—1 Haw. 
69, see 10th Edit. Burn’s “ Justiee of 
the Peace,” \e. 

In the same work it is mentioned, 
that, if any evil-disposed persen attempt 
feloniously te rob any person in aby 
dweliing-heuse, or on the highway, or 
feloniously attempt to break any dwel} 
ing-house in the night-time, and shalt 
happen in such attempi to be slain, the 
slayer shall be discharged; and that, if 
trespassers in a forest, chase, park, 
or warren, or any enclosed ground 
where deer: are kept, will aot render 
themselves to the keepers, upon a hue- 
and-cry made to stand to the king’s 
peace, but fly from, or defend themselves 
against them, they may be slaia by them. 
This is consistent with the other geneml 
laws for the protection of game; but by 
no means authorizes people in shooting 
trespassers of the above-mentioned kind, 
Whether any person who kills a tres- 
passes, supposed tg jntend stealing fruit 
from a garden or orchard, is guiity of 
murder or mansjaughter only, I am not 
sufieieitiy acquainted with law to de 
Lermme, 
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férmine, and wish for information on 
the sulyect. A, Z. 
Sept. 14, 1815. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
CONTINUATION Of @ MORNING’S WALK 
rom LONDON fo KEW. 

HE transit from Barnes to Mort- 

lake is but a few paces; a small 
elbow in the road forming their point of 
separat ion. Both of them contain some 
handsome villas, and they are pleasantly 
situated ov the banks of the Thames ; 
vet they are Jess beautiful than they 
mightbe rendered, by very slender atten- 
tions. There is no public taste, no love 
of natal soil, no pride of emulation appa- 
rent, though the site is one of the finest 
in England. A few mansions of the 
opulent, ornament both villages, and ihe 
country fascinates in spite of the inia- 


bitants; but the third and fourth rate . 


houses have a slovenly, and often a kind 
of pig-sty character, disgusting to those 
who in the beautifal towns and villages 
of Essex, have seen what may be done, to 
improve the habitations even of humble 
life. Lovely Witham, and Kelvedon, 
and Coggeshall! what examples you set 
to all other towns in your neatly painted 
and whitencd houses—unostentatious, 
though .cheerful—and inviting, though 
chaste and modest! What a contrast 
do you present to the towns and villages 
in Middlesex and Surrey, and even in 
Kent! If poverty forbids a stuccoed or 
plastered wall, the cleanly and oft-re- 
peated whitewash proves the generous 
public spirit of the occupant, while the 
outside seldom has occasion to blush for 
the inside. A spirit of harmony runs 
through the whole, and a pure habita- 
tlun is indicative of pure inhabitants ; 
thus cleanliuess in the house leads to 
neatncss of apparel, both require order, 


and out of order grow moral habits,-do= 


mestic happiness, and the social virtues. 
Nor is this theory fanciful ; Witham, 
Kelvedon, and Coggeshall, form a dis- 
trict which is at ence the most beautiful, 
the least vicious, and the happiest, in the 
Kingdom. One virtue is doubtless con- 
sequent on another, and one good habit 
generates another; the results are the 
harmonious triumph of virtue! Ifit be 
doubted whether the white-washed exte- 
rior is more * than an outward and visible 
sign” of the purity within, [reply that vir- 
tue is so much the effect of habit, that 
whatever improves the habits improves 
the character: and that, ifa house were 
frequently whitewashed within and Wwith- 
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out, it could scarcely fail to banish per- 
sonal filth from the inmates; while habits 
of cleanliness, which call for habits of 
industry, would produce the rest. I 
have, indeed, often thought that it would 
be an efficacious means of bettering the 
morals, as well as the health, of the Lon- 
don poor, if St. Giles’s, Hockly-in-the- 
hole, Fleet-lane, Saffron-hill, and other 
dens of vice and misery, were by law 
lime-washed, inside and outside, twice 
inevery year. Bat, in whatever degree 
this doctrine may be just, let me hope 
these observations will meet the eye of 
some active philanthropists, who, being 
thus taught to consider cleanliness as an 
auxiliary of morals and happiness, will 
be induced so to paint and whiten our 
dusky-coloured viliages and dirty towns, 
as to render them worthy of virtuous re- 
sidents, in the hape that, by reciproca- 
tion, they may render themselves worthy 
of their purified habitations, 

I do not mean to charge on Barnes 
and Mortlake the characteristics of filth— 
they are not inferior to other villages 
within ten miles; but the whole require 
improvement, and I recommend Wit- 
ham, Kelvedon, and other places in that 
district of Essex, to their imitation. 

Mortlake church-yard and its ancient 
church stand pleasantly on the north 
side of a large field, across which is a 
picturesque foot-path to East-Sheen. I 
inquired eagerly for the tomb of Par- 
tridge, the almanack-maker and astro- 
loger, and found it in the south-east cor- 
ner, in a tottering condition. Relics so 
famous, would, it might have been sup- 
posed, have extorted trom the parish ves- 
iry a single hod of mortar, and an hour's 
labour of a mason, to sustain it: yet 
thus it is, not only at Mortlake, but’ 
every where, Nothing is conceded to 
public feeling, and the most venerable 
monuments are suffered ta fall to decay 
for want of the most trifling repairs, 
‘Fhe following inscription is still legible 


- on the slab of the tomb :— 


Jonannes Partripee Astrologus «t 
Medicine Doctor, natus est apud East- 
Sheen, in comitatu Surrey, 8° die Januaii, 
anno 1644, et mortuus est Londini 24° die 
Junii, anno 1715. Medicinam fecit duobns 
Regibus unique Reginw; Carolo sciliect 
Secundo, Willielmo Tertio, Keginwque 
Maria. Creatus Medicine doctor Lug- 
dnni Batavorum. ae / 

How many are the associations which 
grow out of this name of Partripée! 
He was one of the last of the learned 
votaries of Astrology, the mother of the 
sciences, though heiself the daughter of 

Rr2 superstition, 
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superstition. His works on genitures, 
and on the errors of bis favourite science, 
are specimens of acute reasoning, not 
exceeded by the ablest disquisitions on 
more worthy subjects. Yet he was held 
up by Swift as an impostor, though 
Swift himself lived by a shew of faith 
in other mysteries, for which his re- 
verence is very doubtful. Not so Par- 
tridge; he evidently believed sincerely 
that the stars were indices of fate, and 
wrote and acted in that belief, however 
much he may have been deceived by ap- 

vearances, Tie found, as all students in 
astrology find, that every horoscope ena- 
bled him te forete! with precision a cer- 
tain number of events ; and, if his prog- 
nostics failed in some cases, he ascribed 
the failure io no defect of his celestial 
initelligencers, but to the errors or short- 
sightedness of his art. Good and even 
wise men have, in all ages, been de- 
ceived by the same appearances. They 
found that the planets foretold some 
events; they thence inferred that the 

lanets ruled those and all events; and, 
if the science often disappointed them, 
they found an apology for it in their own 
mistaken judgments, or in the errors in- 
troduced into it by different authors. 
Astrologers were therefore not impos- 
tors, as they are often described by the 
over-righteous, the hasty, or the igno- 
rant. ‘They found a science, reared on 
the ebservations and experience of the 
remotest antiquity, and their prognosti- 
cations were deduced from its establish- 
ed laws. Its practices were directed by 
the uncrring motions of the earth, moon, 
and planets ; and it possessed characte- 
ristics of grandeur ahd sublimity, arising 
from the magnitude and solemnity of its 
causes, and from the eternal laws which 


a pa them, 
errors on which this science was 


reared were not, however, peculiar to 
astrologers, ‘They were cngendered by 
ignorance, and nurtured hy superstition 
and priesterati. Every event happens 
iu its own way, and could not happen in 
any other way than that which it has 
actually happened ; or, in other words, 
an event cannot happen and not happen, 
or a thing cannot be and not be. This 
necessary determination of every event 
in a single manner, the consequence of 
commensirate proximate causes, which 
it is often difficult to trace, served as 
a fruitful source of superstitious feel- 
ing, and as a hiandie for the priests 
among the early nations of antiquity. Fn 
whatever way an eveat happened, that 
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was said to be its fate, notwithstandi 
a slight exercise of reason would have 
shewn that what bas happened in one 
way could not, at the same time, happen 
in another way, But, as it did happen 
in one way rather than another, the way 
in which it did happen was said to be 
predetermined; the causes were over- 
looked which determined it to happen in 
the way in which it did happen ; the ef- 
fect was said to rule the causes ; and all 
the causes, remote and proximate, were 
said to be operative merely for the sake 
of pectin the ultimate effect! 
lately met a friend, who justly 

for aplilosopher. He mentioned the 
distress of a family which he had just 
been relieving ; and, would you believe 
it, said he—if I had not passed along a 
street where I seldom go, and meta child 
of the family, I should have known 
nothing of their situation? Was it not 
evidently pre-ordained, therefore, that I 
should walk along that street, at that 
time, for the purpose of relieving that 
family? So then, (said I), you make the 
consequence determine the cause, rather 
than take the trouble to examine whe- 
ther the causes were not equal to. the 
effect! But then, he replied, there was 
such an aptness, such a coincidence, 
such a final purpose!—Ah! I rejoined, 
you cheat yourself by not extending 
your vocabulary—why not say there 
was such afiluence, guided by such a 
benevolent heart—and such distress, 
that they were called into prompt exer- 
tion? Is it to be regarded as a miracle, 
that a benevolent heart proved the sul- 
ficient cause of a good action, and that 
distress was an excitement competent 
to the effect which you describe? The 
street was a medium or stage of action, 
as capable of leading to evil as to good. 
You could not be in two places at the 
same time; nor could the result be and 
not be. Had you been in another 
place, some other family might have 
been relieved from the collision of the 
same causes; and each event would, in 
like manner, have appeared to have de- 
termined the causes, instead of being a 
single consequence of the causes. If 
you would avoid similar results in 
future, cease to exert your powers of 
loco-motion; and harden your heart, 
like other rich men, I will do neither, 
said he, quickly.—No, said I, I know 
you won’t—you will not violate your 
Prevage inclinations In von tae do 
them justice; and, when you orm a 
hind action, do not make the conse- 

: . 


; 
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a cause, to please either the 

iests or the prophets !* 
[ sat on the tomb of Partridge, and 
thought it a fit place in which to rumi- 





"@ As doctrines about fate and necessity 
involve a numerous class of mischievous 
erstitions, and are the bases of the suc- 
cess of endless impostures, it seems worth 
while to turn aside for a moment from the 
high road of my narrative to examine 
them. Some philosophers assert, that we 
are the inert patients of necessary Causes : 
others, that we do what we list without 
any cause on the spontaneous impulse of 
our will: while nine-tenths of the human 
race maintain that we are governed by an 
unalterable fate, which is predestined, and 
that all the events of life take place for the 
sake of accomplishing some end! What isour 
yeal condition? We exist on a globe which, 
by a balance of mechanical powers, moves 
round a centre of gravity between it and 
the centre of the sun; and also round its 
own centre of gravity, communicating its 
aggregate motions to all the particles that 
compose it, and thereby exciting them into 
various modes of action, producmg and 
sustaining all the phenomena which we 
witness. The entire mass then is the 
patient of these arrangements, and every 
thing on the earth is variously subser- 
vient to them. But, in animal organiza- 
tions, we find a set of powers different 
from those which characterize inert mi- 
nerals or plants. An animal has his own 
powers of loco-motion—he moves on his 
own centre of gravity—and, though the 
earth is his stage and his origin, yet he is 
an independent Microcosm. ‘To assist his 
loco-motive powers, to enable him to de- 
termine his course, to preserve his being, 
aud to cheose between what is good for 
him, and what is evil to him; he is pro- 
vided with senses, with which he sees, 
hears,smells, tastes, and feels; with memory; 
aud with powers of reasoning by analogy, 
or his senses and his experience would be 


useless ; and yet men say that such a crea- 


ture is as much the patient of general 
causes, as a stone or a plant! On the 
contrary, is it not evident, that peculiar 
powers of sense and reason are possessed, 
that an animal may not be the patient and 
victim of external circumstances? But, 
bay they, his actions are determined by his 
motives, and these are governed by canses 
over which he has no controul ; those causes 
are necessary, and, therefore, his actions 
are necessary. True—bhut these exterior 
Causes, (granting that they are always ne- 
cessary links of a chain,) operateon a man 
only according to his estimate of them, 
Which varies in different men, and in the 
oor —_ different times. ‘The causes, at 

as far as regards beings which are 
really their patients, may be regarded as 
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nate on these involved points. Do the 
astrologers (said 1) consider the stars as 
an index to pretended fates, or as thé 
causes of the events whieh they are en- 
abled to anticipate by the anticipated 
motions of the stars? In nativities, 
seem to consider them as indices; 

in horary questions, as causes. ‘They 
are treated as indices in ail cases, where- 
in arbitrary numbers or or 
imaginary points, are jatroduced ; but 
deemed material causes when particular 
events are said to be coincident with 
actual positions. Both conditions can- 
not, however, be well founded; and his 
reason will call on the astrologer to give 
up the doctrine of indices of fate, and 
preter that of serondary causes. Here 
then a still greater difficulty presents 
itself; the causes are general, and the 
must operate on the whole earth and ail 





necessary, and they may govern passive 
existences with absolnte'dominion ;. but in 
all animals they have to encounter the 
principle of individuality, the feeling 
ef independence, the desire of well-be- 
ing, and the energies of self-love. These, 
so to speak, enter into an argument 
with the causes—a process of reason- 
ing takes place—a decision of judgment 
is formed—and that judgment it is which 
directs the will and the action. Ino otlier 
words, an erroneous and varying judgment 
interposes between the canses and the ac- 
tion; consequently, however absolute and 
necessary may be the causes, the action go- 
verned by an intervening impesfect judg. 
ment,and a varying estimate of these 

is not equally abselute and necessary, 
Place ten men, or animals, in the same 
critical situation, and their judgment of 
the circumstances will lead each of them to 
act differently; though the necessary causes 
which ought to have governed the action 
were the same; but their judgments, their 
knowledge, or their experience, were ‘ae 
animals were omniscient, they would have 
perfect judgments, which would exactly 
accord with the exterior, or necessary 
circumstances, by which they might thea 
be said to be governed; or, if they were 
stones and plants, they might be inert 
patients. But their's is a mixed species of 
existence, they are neither plants nor gods, 
They have powers which plants have not, 
by which they can freely judge of the 
means of averting many palpable d : 
though their powers of jadging are too limit- 
ed to enable them to estinrate all circum- 
stances correctly, and therefore to move in 
necessary unison with the immatable laws 
that govern the changes and the motions 
of inert matter. 
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its inhabitants alike. AQot d and §, 
or a & of bk and Y, when they hap- 

are alike applicable to afl the in- 
Pabitants and regions of the earth. It 
was plausible to talk of a planetary as- 
pect as productive of frost or wind, 
when the geography of the astroioger 
did not extend beyond the plains of 
Chaldea, or the immediate banks of the 
Nile; but our better knowledge of cos- 
mography now teaches us, that, at the 
time of every aspect, every variety of 
season and of weather is prevalent m 
different parts of the world; and eyery 
contrariety of fortune is happening to 
idividualsinaill countries. Thedoctrine 
that the planets are secondary causes, 
is. therefore, not supported by the ac- 
tual phenomena. 

But the astrologers are not content 
with natural positions, but, like the 
eastern priests with their gods, they 
assign diflerent parts of the heavens, and 
different countries, to each planet; and 
then found prognostics on these local 
positions of the planets, though it is 
evident that the apparent position of a 
planet depends on the varying position 
of the earth, and that an inferior pla- 
net may be in exactly the same point of 
space, and yet he seen from the earth in 
eyory sign of the zodiac; though, accord- 
ing to the astrologers, it would in that 
saine place have very different powers! 
‘This doctrine was admissible when the 
earth was considered as the centre of 
ihe universe, when the geocentric phe- 
nemena were considered as absolute, and 
when the apparently quick and slow mo- 
tions, the retrogradations, and the station- 
ary positions, were ascribed to caprices of 
fife planets themseolves, or to motives in 
their prime-movey, and therefore re- 
ceived as sigus of corresponding events 
airl fates! 

#ut she radical error of the ast of pre- 
diction is more deeply seated than we are 
commonly aware. There is a chance, 
however diflieult it may be in all cases 
to reduce it to arithmetical precision, that 
every possi ble event wall happen to a 
perticular person. No possible event 
can indeed be conccived, that is not 
within the range of arithmetical proba- 
Dility; while all the probable events, 
such as predictors announce, are within 
very warrow limits, As an cxample, 
I assume, that, of any hundred ordinary 
events of human life, it may be an even 
Chance that sixty of them will bappen, 
or not happen; and, of the other forty, 


it may be as 20 to 1 that 10 of them 
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will happen; as 10 to 1 that other 14 
will happen; as 1 to 10 that another 10 
will happen; and as 1 to 20 that the 
other 10 will happen. ‘Then, by aver’ 
aging all these chances, it will be found 
that it is an even chance that the whole 
will happen, or will not ha > or, i 
other words, that half will baal call 
that half will not happen, If, therefore, 
a dextrous person forciel one hundred 
events, by means of any prognosticating, 
Key, or any Index whose powers are 
previously settled ; whether stars, cards, 
sediments of tea, lines of the hand or. 
forehead, entrails of animals, or dreams, 
signs or omens, it is by the doctrine of 
chances an even, or some other fixed 
chance, that half, or some other portion, 
of such events will come to pass. Su- 
perstition will triumph if only 1 in 5, or. 
1 in 10, happen as foretold; but, if 1 in 
2 or 3, should happen by neutralizing | 
or generalizing the predictions, then . 
the prophet is accounted a favourite of 
Heaven, or a familiar of Satan!. For. 
this purpese it signifies not what it is” 
that constitutes the key of fate ; it wilh: 
sufficiently deceive the practitioner, if 
it relieve him from the responsibility of 
his announcements ; and, if he prudently 
aynounce none but events highly proba- 
ble, he will himself be astonished at the 
apparent verity of his art! In truth, he 
is all the while but the dupe of arith. 
metic; and a cool examination would 
shew him that, for the most part, it is 
an even chance that any predicted 
event will happen, which has been fore- 
told by any key, or sign, er teken, The 
plancts, the signs of the zodiae, &e, 
serve as one sct of these keys, or in- 
dices—dreams serve as another — the 
entrails of animals were used as another 
—sigus, noises, omens, tokens, sympa- . 
thies, &c, are a fruitful source—iines of 
the hand, forehead, wrist, &c. are others 
—jnoles, marks, &c. furnish others— - 
cards afiord.a rich variety—and the se- 
diments of tea-cups, and I know not 
what besides, serve as means of au 
neuncing events by predetermined laws 
of association. The half, or more than half 
of such events, must however necessa- 
rily happen by the averages of chances; 
and this unascertained and unsuspected 
coincidence has froin age to age counte- 
nanced and confirmed the delusion. 
That an exposition of the true cause 
of the popular errors, in regard to any 
supposed connection between certain 
accidents of matter and irrelevant futare 


events, will not be without Hs wa 
Fi) 
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yiust be evident from the known in- 
fluence which some of the means of 
prognostication possess in every rank of 
society. Such scenes as that described 
in the Spectator, where so much unhap- 
piess Was created by spilling the salt, 
are still realized every day in nearly 
every family in Great Britain. All phe- 
nomena which cannot easily be account- 
ed for, and hundreds of trivial incidents, 
are considered by the gravest among us 
as sigus of events to come, however dis- 
simiiar the event and its sign! The 
coincidence of any event and its prognos- 
tic, though it might have been ten to one 
that it would happen, is received as evi- 
dence of their connection, which it would 
be impiety to laugh at! But need I quote 
amore striking instance than the still 
prodigious annual sale of 400,000 of 
Partridge’s and Moore’s Almauacks, 
whose recommendation are their prog- 
nostications, and which a few years since 
lost most of their patrons, hecaase the 
Stationers’ Company, in a single edition, 
left out the predictions as an experiment 
on the public wisdom! 

In returning from the tomb of Par- 
tridge, I beheld another, dear to pa- 
triotism and civic glory, that of Al- 

. derman Barber, Lord Mayor of London 
in 1733. His memory is still cherished 
anoug aged citizens, and the cause is re- 
corded ia the following inscription:— 

“Under this stone was laid the remains 
of Joun BARBER, esq. alderman of Lon- 
don, a constant benefactor to the poor, 
tre to his principles in church and state. 
He preserved his integrity, and discharged 
the datv of an upright magistrate. Zea- 
lous for the rights of his feilow citizens, he 
opposed all attempts against them; and, 
being lord mayor in the year 1733, he de- 
feated a scheme of a general Excise, 
which, had it succeeded, would have put 
an end to the liberties of his country.” 

Virtuons citizen! Happy was it-that 
thou didst not live to suffer the mortifi- 
ation of seeing thy degraded country 
devoured by swarms of excisemen, and 
the third of its population fattening on 
the taxes collected from the other two- 
thirds. Too justly didst thou anticipate 
that the terrors and corruptions growing 
eut of such an inquisition as the excise, 
would destroy that sturdy spirit of inde- 
pendance, which in thy day constituted 
the chief glory of the English country- 
genticman and London merchant. Till 
at was broken or undermined by the evil 
eculus of taxation, that spirit served as 
the basis of Britain’s prosperity’; but 
now, alas! it seems to be extinguished 





Morning’s Walk to Kew—Alderman Barbet’. 


on 
for ever.—-Patriotic lord-mayor of Lone: 


don! In thy day to watch with je 
the never-ceasing encroachments of the 
regal prerogatives, and to render the 
mwimisters of the crown accountable at 
the bar of public opinion, were paths of 
honour leading to the highest civic dis- 
tinctions! Many of the race that con 
ducted to a wise end the glorious revolu- 
tion of 1688 then survived—the genius 
ef liberty continued to inspire the sons 
of Britain—the holy flame that punished 
two kings for trespassing on the rights 
of their people, was not entirely extin- 
guished—the deadly paralysis of the 
Septennial Act had not then produced its 
blighting effects on the whole body poli- 
tic. But Londen ceased to be influenced 
by the lost voiee of Barner, and the 
Excise system triumphed—the barriess 
of freedom were passed—trial by jury 
was, in certain cases, either dispensed 
with, or nullified by well-trained special 
gg iro public judgment was misled 
y venal conductors of the public press 
patriotism was deemed faction—ti- 
berty was held up as another name for 
rebellion—and, in conseqaence, PORTY- 
FIVE YEARS OF FOREIGN WAR have dis- 
graced SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS of our an 


‘nals, though thirty years of foreign war 


served in the preceding three hundred 
years to vindicate every British feciing! 
—Veneraied name of Barrek! Where 
is the monument to be tound in the pul» 
lic buildings of Lovdon to reeord thy 
virtues for the example of others? 
Would it not be a worthy companion to 
the statues of Beckford and Chatham ? 


Woukl it not vindicate thy fellow cit® 


zens from the «dishonour brought on 
them by a venal faction in the lately 
erected monument of their unblushing 
patron?) Would it uot be a regenera- 
tion of thy principles? And would it 
not keep in countenance the honest exee- 
tions of the Waithmans—the Woods— 
the Combes — the Goodbcheres—and 
the Favels—who in our day tread in thy 
steps, and who, it may be hoped, witl 
have a long line of successors in the 

same honourable career ? 

CoMMON SENSE. 
—= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N empty bottle being tightly corked, 
and the top of the cork covered 
with sealing-wax to distinguish the ends, 
upon being fixed to a deep'sea-line, and 
sunk, the bottom downward:, to the 
depth of one hundred fathoms, was re- 
’ ; peatedly 
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y found, on being drawn up, 
filled with water, and the cork inverted 
and°firmly fixed in the neck of the bot- 
tle. The experiments were made at the 
depth of one hundred fathoms; and, 
therefore, it was not ascertained whether 
the same effects would have been pro- 
duced at a less depth. 

A solution of the causes of so unfore- 
seen a phenomenon, would be interest- 
ing to several of your readers. T. Y. 


———— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magaziue. 
SIK, 
T has been observed that Meteorology 
hardly deserved the name of a 
science, as it consists mostly of insulated 
facts, with very little guidance from sys- 
tem. ‘The periedical returns of the wind, 
however, in sume s of the world, 
have been attempted to be explained in 
a systematic manner ; yet, from the same 
principles, one would expect some degrec 
of the same regularity in all other parts 
of the world. 

The particular causes of an occasional 
excess af cold ia seme winters, and of 
licat in some summers, appears to be be- 
yond our search. I believe it is a popu- 
lar notion, that, when the winter is ex- 
tremely cold, it will be succeeded by a 
proportionably hot summer ; but, I think, 
the reverse would be more rational. 
The winter which could be compared in 
soverity with the last took place about 
nineteen ycars ago, and was succeeded 
by a very eold summer, which is analo- 
gous to our prescat sumincr. 

it has been romarked, not only in this 
country, but all over the continent, that, 
for the last fifty years, the cold of winter 
has been protracted during the season of 
spring ; but I do not know whether it has 
aiso been semarked, what I am of opi- 


nion is true, that the heat of summer has 


also been protracted during the latter 
months of the year. In accounting for 
these phenomoua, perhaps, astronomy 


might come to our aid by observing - 


some Change in the pasition of the earth 
with regard to the sun. 

A common opinion. prevails, that, if it 
rains on St. Swithin’s day (July 15), it 
will continuc to raim ev@ry succeeding 
day tor six weeks. ‘This superstition, 
though perpetually contradicted, is, I 
find, very general aud deep-reoted. I 
would wish to knew how or whence it 
origmmated?) Whether it exists in other 
couvtrics, er whether it be ancient! The 
origin and histery of very idle notions 
sumnetones discloses i facts. 
Bedford Row. W.N, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


sIR, 


NDER Nero, or Caligula, the laws 
of Rome, written on tables for the 
information of the people, were affixed 
at so great a height that few only could 
read them; and so voluminous is the 
statute law of this country become, that, 
from its enormous bulk, and the difficulty 
and labour attending even a mere perusal 
of its numerous and complicated. en- 
actments, it is in this sense equally, if 
not still more, illegible. 

The statutes at large, from the 9th 
of Henry III. to the 54th year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, consist of 
twenty-three quarto volumes, fifteen of 
which are made up of the public acts of 
the present reign. The first eight yo- 
lumes, comprising the statutes to the 
end of the reign of George H. consist 
of 5,440 pages; and the remaining ve 
lumes, commencing with the reign of 
his successor, contain no less a number 
of pages than 12,407, being, fora pe- 
riod of fifty-four years, above twice as 
much statute law as was enacted during 
all the preceding reigns together, com- 
prising a period of 534 years. The in- 
crease during the last fifty-four years, 
has been progressive. One full eighth 
part of the statute law, made within that 
period is formed of Acis passed rule 4 
the last three years, or in one cighteenth 
part of the time; whereas, the Acts of 
the first three years, amount to no more 
than one fifteenth part of the law; and, 
of the next three years, only to one 
twenty-seventh part: and, if the statute- 
book should go on increasing at the 
same ratio it has of late, viz. at the rate 
of an additional hundred pages to every ~ 
year, for seven years, it will amount at 
the end of that term to no less than 
thirty quarto volumes, and the greater 
part of them of the hugest size and 
dimensions. 

The Acts relating to the excise, col- 
lected together for the use of its officers, 
form three or four folio volumes; and 
these Acts dispersed through the sta- 
tutes at large, some entirely repealed, 
and some only in part, accamulating 
powers upon powers, and penalty upon 
penalty, in endless variety, with conti- 
nual references from one Act to an- 
other, or to all others relating to the 
duties of excise, as to regulations and 
provisions for collecting and enforcing 
them, present such a mass of matter 
that, asa body of law, it can be per- 
fectly ae ee ae 
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any so far privileged with the means and 
capacity of becoming fully acquainted 

ith it. 
wre Acts which concern the stamp- 
duties on parchment and paper, almost 
defy numeration ; and, notwithstanding 
all the old duties have been repealed, 
the powers and provisions of many of 
the old Acts are still in force, in respect 
to the new duties, a circumstance which 
renders it often difficult, even with the 
most diligent investigation, and the 
habit of research, to discover What the 
law really is. But this branch of our 
laws, which, for evident reasons, ought 
to be so clear, that he who runs may 
read, is of late become still more com- 
plex. ; 
stamp daties, and the great variety of 
new regulations and distinctions intro- 
duced respecting them, it is hardly pos- 
sible for persons, even those most con- 
yersant with stamps, to avoid falling 
inte frequent errers on the subject; and 
without some alteration, it is appre- 
hended that the present system, how- 
ever conducive to revenue, must be at- 
tended with great inconvenience and 
iusecurity to many persons, and pro- 
ductive of considerable litigation. 

The number of distinct duties under 
the Stamp Act, just expired, amounted 
to upwards of five hundred; those im- 

osed by the new Act exceed seven 
wundred; and the provisions and modi- 
fications under many of the articles 
im the schedule, are also more numerous 
than ever, extending in some instances 
to several pages; sa that, to ascertain 
the proper stamp-duty, is frequently not 
a mere matter of simple reference, but 
a subject requiring minute atiention and 
deliberate consideration. 


The distinction in the duties on bills “ 


of exchange, with reference to the time 
at which they are made payable, as well 
as to the sums for which they are drawn, 
and the same and still further distine- 
ons, in regard to pecuniary notes, must 
be frequently overlooked, and will be 
attended with serious evil. 

_ Itwas made a question, ina ease some 
tume since tried before Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, (vide 2 Campbell’s Cases, p. 40,) 
whether a promissory note for 501. and 
ulterest on a stamp applicable to notes 
hot exceeding 501. was duly stamped ; 
and, as that case was decided on another 
point, and the Court of King’s Bench, on 
@ motion for a new trial, gave no opinion 
on the sufficiency of the stamp, the same 
question may arise ander the new Act. _ 

many instances which have come 
Montuty Mac. No. 275. 


Pernicious increase of the Statutes. 


From the increased number of 
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within my own observation of mistakes, 
made in the use of stamps, within tie 
last two or three years, strongly suggest 
to my mind the necessity which must be 
generally felt of a plainer, and moro 
concise arrangement of the stamp- 
duties; and, if one of the most eminent 
of our judges could find strong ground 
for his opinion, that an instrument which 
came before him (in a late case at the 
Wiltshire assizes,) was duly stamped; 
but which he ultimately held to be on 
an improper stamp ; the general liability 
there is to error on a similar point may 
easily be supposed to be considerable. 


Sept. 8, 1815. H. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

MONG the various information 

given the public, with a view to 
prevent imposition, some appears need- 
ful to check those of the collectors of 
turnpike-tolls, which are by no means 
unfrequent or trifling. A great part, it 
must be allowed, is occasioned by the 
neglect of those paying to take a ticket 
of the day. But, as any persons who 
do so are ignorant of the extent of the 
trust and the charge that should be 
made, it does not sufliciently prevent 
fraud. Such information, in a book of 
roads, list of hackney-ceach fares, &c. 
would add much to the utility of the 
work, and probably increase the sale, 
even at a proportionate advance in price; 
and, by confining it at first to the roads 
bordering on London, may be obtained 
without much expence, as there is little 
doubt but the clerks of the respective 
trusts will readily give every requisite 
information as to the extent of their 
road, the tolls allowed, and, if acting un- 
dera loeal act, the particular clauses, ot 
so much of them as affects the ordinary 
traveller. These, and also the general 
laws relating to turnpike-roads, may be 
compressed into 2 small compass when 
attached to any other publication, or en- 
tered into more in detail if published as a 


separate work. I. S. 
Oct. 2, 1815. 
tT 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sIR, 


ETURNING last night from Ca- 
R vendish, 1 saw near Siimpling, 
about seven miles south of Bury, a most 
beautiful meteor; it appeared directly 
under the ster , in the extremity of 
the tail of Ursa major, about three of 
four degrees below it; consequently with 
ap altitude of about 21°, it being nearly 

Ss a quarter 
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a quarter before twelve. It moved with 
» equable and apparently mode- 
motion; nearly or aceurately at a 
recht le to the horizon, and, after 
two 2 in seconds, appeared for a 
moment or two stationary; it then pro- 
eceded at the same rate, nearly, of appa- 
rent motion, behind a cloud, and, 
within about three degrees of the hori- 
zum, disappeared. It encreased in bright- 
Ness Pi. a mt magnitude for the 
first four or five seconds ; its whole visi- 
bility about 8". It may be worthy of 
notice, {that, a short time before my ob- 
servation of it, I thought I saw a faint 
star in the position, nearly, where it first 
became visible ; whether the meteor ad- 
vanced from a great distance may be 
doubtful. It passed very near, if not 
before, Cor Caroli: its visible line about 
20°, and its motion about 2°}; conse- 
quently, in a second. If it were thirty 
miles high, this would give real motion 
of about ten miles, or 1§ per second. It 
was accurately round, and well defined: 
about } of the diameter of the Moon at 
fnll, or full 20’. At this height its real 
diameter would be somewhat more than 
800 feet; and, at three miles altitude, 
diameter about eighty fect. But, by the 
t perpendicularity of its descent, 
it must have found little or no resistance 
from the at re, and was, therefore, 
ga much higher and larger; no 
ip, sparkles, or sound accompanied it. 
Lightsaniformly silver, clear, and even 
lwighter than the Moon, or even Venus ; 
an intense vivid blue, on part of the 
western limb. Its light, however, was 
not sufficiently intense to be seen through 
the dense cloud or haze which obscured 
it for an instant; as Venus and Mercury, 
then near their greatest elongation, and 
the Comets of 1807 and 1811. Bearing 
between N.N.W. and N.W.by W. 

Circumstances have enabled me to 
«ive a greater degree of accuracy to the 
observation than perhaps im these sud- 
dew and transient phenomena can be 
commonly attained. 

A fine one was observed on Tuesday, 
August 29, about hall past eight in the 
evening, by many persons; this was 
im the Kast, and broke into very mume- 
rous brilliant sparkles, forming a dif- 


fused train; the light was sufficiently — 


to draw the attention toward the 
quarter whence it proceeded. Its visible 
arc and apparent duration seem to 
have been considerably longer. I did 
not sce it; but it wea seen at Ipswich, 
aud in other places; and here, in my 
abscuce. 
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When these meteors appear large and’ 
very luminous, an account of them is al- 


ways desirable. Zhat meteor is said to 
have been accompanied with a very bine 
light. There is, I observe, another, de- 


scribed in p. 182-3 of your Magazine for 
September, seen on the 10th of Augast, 
and which must have been very striking : 
three therefore in less than a month. 

If the meteor which I saw were only a 
mile high, it velocity would be about 170 
feet per second ; and it would be about 
twenty-seven feet in diameter. This is 
- s most probable in some 
ut then it must have been of greater 
density. 

By its small altitude, its distance on 
the plane of the horizon ap to 
been much greater than its Aeight in 
atmosphere, or the subtense to the 
zontal arc. Should it have been 
served at places consid distant, 
its real height and magnitude may t 

rtained. 


asce 
Devin du Village. 
I own my surprise at the 
with which your very sensible corres 
pondent, Mr. Burgh, treats the Desia 
du Village. To me it appears a novel 
and interesting composition, both the 
words and so much of the masie as I 
have heard. And sweetness, flowing 
smoothness, simplicity, and tenderness, 
seem to have been gaining on the French 
music ever since the time of Rousseas ; 
to which, grandeur and sublimity in their 
martial and patriotic airs have been ad 
ded since the revolution. 
who adapted 
i 


The late Dr. Burney 
the Devin du Village to Eng 
with the title of Village 
by no means despised it. 
Military Monumenss. 
Now I speak of Frauce, I observe 
that a late traveller has censured, and I 
have scen the censure adopted, the great 
military ornaments which Louis XTY. 
and Na erected. Personally, 
those of Bonaparte seem to have been 
much the most modest; and one campot 
but be pleased, that, since his late se- 
turn to the throne, seeing the inscription, 
Ludovico Magno, and being asked whe- 
ther it ought not to be changed, he re- 
plied, “ Leave it as it is; 1 do not ser 
what better can be substituted in its place” 
This is in a far different spirit from that 
which has twice defaced his public edi- 
fices, by erasing his initial and the eagle, 
and removing statues and its, 
and the pictures of his battles, notwith- 
standing the capitulation. And in what 
country are we complaining of militery 
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ies and edifices gence nol | 
victories? In pr crag where tl 
Blenheim, and where Trafalgar House 
and Wellington House are standing, and 
will commemorate the exploits of our 
chiefs by sea and land; where a grand 
column has been erected to General 
Lord Hill; where we have a St. 
George’s hall and chapel ; and w here mo- 
nyuments and banners in Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul's are appropriated 
to the same object of martial glory. ‘The 
in of the elephant, however, for 


spree originality, and public utility, 
it should ever be finished, would be a 
sti nobler work. But, 

% Egregins abiens Heros secum omnia !” 
He again quitted the throne for the wel- 
fare of his beloved France ; or, at least, 
fur her peace and independance, if the pro- 
miaes of confederate kings could avail. 
And the second state of France is far 
worse than that of 1814! 

Treatment of the Ex-emperor. 

Though it be late in the month, I pre- 
sfme you will find a little space to re- 
mark on a paper which appears to be 
mauthentic. It may not be altogether 

ising that the first intelligence to 

pgs. of the existence of such a 

should have been from Ham- 

rgh, and Jong after the Northumber- 
land had gailed for St. Helena. 

The prefatory part of it is a letter 
from Earl Bathurst, Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department, dated 

t, July 30, only nine days 
after the arrival of our illustrious visttant 
at Torbay ; and enclosing a memortal (or 
memorandum of instructions ) of the same 
date, from the War Office. 

It would be equally disgusting as una- 
vailing to go through the Alinutia of 
these singular: instructions, of sequestra- 
tion, confinement, and surveillance at dis- 
cretion, according to circumstances. 
But two particulars.are remarkable— _ 
~ ‘Incase of death, his body to be conveyed 
to England, 

Let us hope this will not happen in 
St. Helena,-or on the way thither, or 
thence. Bat it is somewhat extraordi- 
nary to be treated as a prisoner raed 
onally) after death ; in return for the wish 
to Give among us, which was answered by 
a refusal of permission to land.— 

“ Hospitio prohibemus arene.” 

But it is still more extraordinary, 
that; although all letters are to pass 
either through the governor or admiral, 
or the Secretary of State's Office, whieh 
are addressed ¢o or from Napelcon, or 
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of his suite, that it should be spangé- 
directed that even requests oF re- 
presentations to the government hee 
(i.e, the ministry ), must be commaniy 
cated to the or , open. 


Now, all use of complaints or repre 
sentations against persons in delegated 
authority, depends on the li of 
ager: Bere to the government disect- 
ly, without previous inspection. 

What would be the state of pri 
in this country if they could not send a 
written complaint against their keeper. 
to the proper authority, to enquire and 
redress, without its being first inspected 
by that keeper. It is quite sufficient thas 
he have notice of it when it reaches the 
authority to which it is addressed. 

With respect to the Habeas 
there are two authorities, that a 
under military charge and custody has a 
right to the Habeas Corpus, 

These are, Wade’s* case, before 
Mansfield and the other judges; 
Blake’st case, before Lord Elle 
and the other judges of B.R. And, in 
the latter, the allegation, that a 
in military custody in England cannoi be 
sent out of England even for trial, was 
not so much as questioned. 

I have no doubt, had an Habeas Cor- 
pus been served, it would at Icast have 
prevented the deportation at pleagure of 


ministers. 
Solar Spots, 

There are very large, irregular, amd 
apparently compoand, spots on the Swn, 
very little ; on each side of his centre axg 
two larger than, I think, I have ever 
seen; and the heat and fight of the Sun 
are remarkably intense, so as to require 
a thick san-glass, or a com one, 
transmitting the least heat. 

Who would not turn, sometimes, to 
the order of the heavens, from the disor- 
der of the earth ; rately so great as it iy 


Mars. 

This phenomenon, and Mars approach- 
ing his opposition, which he reaches on 
the 17th of October; I wish, as they 
are temporary, you may still find room 
to notice, 

Mars, at present, is less than 50 mil- 
lions of miles from us; and, in con- 


. at present? 


junetion with the Sun, he may be near 


250. Consequently, his apparent dig- 
meter and ght are now nearly as the 
square of 25 to that 5; or as G25 to 25 ; 





+ 


“© Blackstone, 69, Jap. 23, 1786 
¢ T.R. Hil. 1814 
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$16 Disgraceful Success of Religious Fanaticism. 


or as 2510 1. Sometime before his op- 
ition, the full-moon, which is on the 
17th, will somewhat interfere. 


Troston-hall ; Cape. Lorrt. 


Sept. 28, 1815. 


= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
O a reflecting mind there are few 
things more distressing than the 
progressive fanaticism which with rapid 
strides is overwhelming the people of 
England ; noimposture seems too absurd, 
no representation too gross for digestion. 
A Southcote, a Brothers, or a Hun- 
tingdon, are alike hailed as prophets 
from on high, and even in the more calm 
and sacred pale of the church itself; the 
preacher who addresses the passions and 
imagination, is generally more success- 
ful than he who appeals to the reason 
and geod sense of his hearers. "That 
auch things are, we may lament; but 
ought not to be surprised when we con- 
sider the materials of which the mass of 
the lower orders of the community, and 
not a few of those who move ina higher 
sphere, are composed. It is easy to 
persuade, when we reflect how small a 
number, comparatively speaking, do, or 
are able, to think for themselves. Itisa 
characteristic of human nature, to attach 
itself to a creed in proportion to the ob- 
scurity, or mystery, in which it is in- 
volved. ‘To common minds, the idea of 
being one in a chozen class, to be ad- 
mitted within the veil, is, and ever must 
be, an irresistible fascination. The re- 
sult is an evil of no small magnitude, 
and which unfortunately proceeds in a 
course productive of more material mis- 
chief. Like a disordered stream, it 
not only hurries away whatever floats 
upon its surface, but undermines and 
endangers the bank upon which its 
existence depends, For a time this 
spiritual agitation may continue, but 
woe to the moment when it attains its 
maximum. Calvinism and methodism, 
with a or without the church, the most 
alarming, and consequently the most 
successiul in their impressions on fecble 
minds, are acquiring a daily accession of 
strength, and begin to speak in a louder 
tone of intolerant confidence. From 
their pulpits and their press, the world is 
anathematised in terms equally harsh 
and disgusting. Every enquiry alter 
truth, if expressed in words at variance 
with the technical phraseology of their 
school, is denounced as an assault npon 
Revelation; and every defaulier irom 
their creed is considered, move or less, 
4 
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as one “who scarcheth with a hardened 
heart aud darkened eye.” Vain and 
useless are protestations of sincerity ; the 
wretched enquirer is informed, that, 
being deficient in grace, he cannot ex- 
pect to attain the truth. It is almost 
needless to mention the inevitable con- 
sequences arising from sucha system; 
while the weak become converts, ag 
efiect ost injurious to the sacred cause 
of Revelation has been widely felt. 
However bigoted one portion of the 
world may be, the other will reserye a 
right of thinking foritself; and will too 
often, from the premises before them, 
conclude, that the mantle of which their 
opponcnts boast exclusive possession, 
can never have fallen from that Divine 
Being, whose soul was purity, and whose 
word was truth. The Bible is open to 
all, and men of liberal minds wiil search 
therein and examine for themselves; 
difficulties and obscurities will appearin 
their path, and their orthodoxy will not 
be improved by the answers invariably 
given by them, who style themselves the 
peculiar people of God. Phrases and 
Scripture language will not satisfy those 
who are well aware, that text can be, and 
has from timeimmemorial been, arrayed 
against text; that the most pious are by 
no Means agreed upon points involving 
the noblest attributes of the Deity. 
That Calvinists and Arminians, each 
holding the doctrine of assurance, and 
asserting “the direct influence of the 
spirit,” (we quote their words)—are at 
variance upon a point of the most vital 
importance, without the prospect of a 
coalition. ‘These things ought not to 
be, nor would they be, if all sought for 
the truth m the spirit of truth, uninfu- 
enced by prejudice, the love of power, 
or the attractions of party. How many 
sincere Christians might be comforted, 
how many doubting minds might he 
reclaimed, how many infidels even 
might be brought to the blessed know- 
ledge of the Gospel, if these fettered and 
unbending monitors could. buat be 
brought to confess (what it might be 
supposed no rational being could ever 
possibly deny,) that approximation to 
the truth cay only be hoped for here 
below; that to see in part, and know im 
part, was all to which even an Apostle 
dared aspire ;—that certainty can only 
result from an immediate and extraordi- 
nary Revelation; and that,as no man can 
boast of actual inspiration, (thongh it is 
dificult to give any other interpretation 
to claims to a direet influence of the 
spirit,) a greater or a less degree ahenve 
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bility must.attach itself to every expla- 
natien; and that, in proportion to the 
obscurity of a doctrine, we should doubt 
the accuracy of our several conclusions. 
These reflections are not declamatory, 
they are penned by one who, seeing and 
severely feelipg the evil he deplores, 
would, beyond measure, rejoice to see a 
more benevolent and Christian spirit pre- 
vailing in the world, by which aloue prac- 
tical piety can be permanenily establish- 
ed, and men be united in the bonds of peace 
and love. 1 will only add, that it may 
not perhaps detract from the weight of 
the above reflections, if the Editor is 
assured they are the representations of 
one who has been, and hopes that he 
still is, and always may, in the true 
sense of the word, be deemed 
AN EVANGELICAL. 
Manchester ; Jan. 17. 
—_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
T has long been the opinion and 
complaint of many, that the British 
laws are guilty of cruelty and injustice, 
because they equally condemn to death 
the murderer and the thief. They ima- 
gine the punishment which is wisely 
pronounced against the wretch who im- 
brues his hands in the blood of a fellow 
creature, becomes disproportioned to 
the offence, when inflicted upon him who 
only commits a robbery upon the ef- 
fects of another; and they shrink from 
the idea, that the value of a brute, or of 
manimate property, should be put in 
competition with the life of a man. 

{ cannot disapprove the feeling 
which actuates those who support this 
argument, because it proceeds from 
compassion and benevolence ; yet, how- 
ever much I venerate that coodwess of 
heart which thus prompts them to plead 
in behalf of the guilty, I must beg leave 
to differ from them in judgment; -and, 
having frequently and minutely consider- 
ed the subject in question, I trust J may 
be allowed, without incurring the charge 
of inhumanity, to submit the following 
observations to the attention of your 
readers, 

It is certainly consenant to every 
Principle of reason, that, attaching se- 
vere punishments to oranes which en- 
danger the peace and safety of socicty, 
must be one of the most effectual means 
to prevent the frequency of their com- 
nussion. I have no doubt this was the 
motive acted upon by these who framed 
that part of our laws relative te life and 
death. In the hope that a few severe 
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examples might deter others from yil- 
lany of conduct, they condemned to the 
gallows such as disturbed and injured 
the general welfare by depredatioa and 
robbery ; and prenounced a similar sen~ 
tence upon the murderer, not from any 
equality of the crime, or from its not 
being more atrocious, but because tor- 
ture, which is infinitely more severe, 
being utterly and mercifully exploded 
from our country, human justice could 
not go further, nor devise any greater 
punishment, If these laws been 
purposely concealed, if their operation 
had been secret, their severity and in- 
justice might be well complained of; 
but, in England, thanks to a benign Pre- 
vidence! the crimes and yanehanant 
of offenders are made public ; we are not 
dragged away to prison at the. beck of 
an inquisitor, and imaured in 

where the world cannot learn either our 
crimes or our fate, and where, if inno- 
cent, can neyer be informed of it; nor, 
if guilty, can profit by knowing’ our guilt 
and our sufferings, and thereby avoiding 
them: we have been previously warned 
of what our laws denominate a crime; 
we have been told the punishment that 
awaits it; we have witnessed the opera- 
tion of those laws; and therefore such as 
incur their penalties by breaches of the 
public good, sin with their eyes 

and deserve not so much to be commi- 
serated for what they undergo when de- 
tected, as condemned for their audacity 
in thus braving the certain Consequences 
of their guilt. 

The severity alledged against our 
laws, in regard to capital offences, is 
certainly materially lessened, if not quite 
done away, by the publicity that is giver 
to them; or, f their severity is not at 
fected by this, any censure upon them ig 
misplaced notwithstanding, because un- 
doubtedly that censure should fal) upox 
the folly of the rit. A man whe 
trespasses upon avother’s premises, and 
happens to be killed by the discharge of 
a spring-gun, even if a robber, is, 1 con- 
ceive, much to be pitied, and his fate le- 
mented, if ne visible notice of such de- 
structive instruments were affixed to the 

remises; and culpable indeed would 
- their conduct whose neglect had thus 
wantonly occasioned the death of a fel- 
low creature: but, if this nan had pre- 
viously read a public caution against 
the dangers of entering the said pro- 
mises, yet wilfully makes the venture 
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318 On Solitary Confinement. 
rogue and a foot, and justly served for - 


his villany and rashness. Now, ict those 
who blame our laws for severity, and 
especially if such as these are in the ha- 
bit of placing spring-guns, with regular 
notice-boards, in their grounds, (as mn- 
decd many of them are, to my own 
knowledge,) remember, that, in the case 
above stated, those very laws they con- 
demn, would, in the utmost of their 
force, have only acted in a similar way, 
as to the effect; but then with this es- 
sential difference in the manner, that a 
fair trial would first have been allowed 
to the unhappy victim; a mercy which 
their very cursory and very benevolent 
mode of punishment does not seem very 
capable of administering ! 

But, as I do not wish to call sarcasm 
to my assistance, I shall proceed to plain 
reasoning, and will therefore observe, 
that, as the love of life is inherent and 
predominant in us all, is interwoven 
with our existence, and is equally strong 
and prevalent in the wicked as the vir- 
tuous ; if the law which adjudges death 
to particular crimes prove insufficient to 
prevent the commission of them, what 
kind of punishment can possibly be sub- 
stituted, so as to become more efiectual ? 

I know it is a favourite opinion of 
many that solitary confinement would 
do much in the prevention of guilt ; that 
it would afford opportunities of repen- 
fanee to the criminal, and, from its pecu- 
liar horrors, be likely to arrest the pro- 
gress at viec. That it might be of ser- 
vice to the criminal, by awaking in his 
mind a sense of his great wickedness, 
and thus giving him time to make his 
peace with heaven, T most willingly al- 
low ; but, as to its possessing such tran- 
see vlont horrors, and such capability of 
alarwing the guilty, L would wish to 
oficr some remarks; first premising, that 
whoever complains of the severity of our 
existing laws, advances a poor argument 
for solitary confinement, when he recom- 
mends it as a more horrible pynishment! 

I acknowledge that, where a man is 
bound to society by the tender ties of 
love and friendship, whe feels happy in 
the fond cndearments of domestic lite, 
whose heart throbs to the pleasures of 
social intercourse—to drag him from the 
wile of his bosom, from the father and 
mother that gave him birth, from his 
children—the sweet pledges of his affec- 
tion, from the brothers, the sisters, the 
friends, and associates, he has loved and 
esteemed,—to tear him from these, and 
plunge him into the cloomy dungeon of a 
prison, where the .sourd of cengolatiog 
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shall never eladden his ears, where 
none shall ever visit him, where he shall 
live as though forsaken by the whole 
world ;—I acknowledge that, to a man 
like this, solitary confinement must in 
deed be the excess of misery. Asa pre- 
vention to guilt it would probably be ef- 
ficacious ; as a punishment it would be 
dreadfal, 

But for wliat class of beings is soli 
confinement proposed to be adopted? 
For the abandoned, the profligate, the 
murderer, and the robber! men beund 
to suciety by no affections of the h 
by no law, human or divine, who have 
trampled under their feet all that s 
amiable, all that is virtuous, who laugh 
at religion and morality, whose families 
they have trained for the gallows, or de 
serted to poverty and want, and who are 
only leagued to each other by motives 
of interest and common safety, not of 
love, not of friendship, not of esteem. 
Will these tremble at the threat of soli- 
tary confinement, who have feared ne+ 
ther God, man, death, nor the devil? 
What is the world to them? their lives 
were devoted, and their wits prostituted, 
to injure and disgrace that world; to dis 
tress the innocent; defraud the honest 
and pilfer the industrious. ‘They loved 
no one, and were detested by all. What 
ever may be its future effects upon these 
wretches, when left, for days, months, 
and years, to their own reflections, soli- 
tary confinement will surely have little 
or no ellect in preventing their crimes 
whilst now at liberty. ‘They who have 
broken all the ties, all the endearments 
of social life, or who have never known, 
have never felt them, will not be much 
terrified at the idea of being doomed to 
live by themsclves. ‘That it might he 
of benefit to them, as I have said above, 
by probably awakening, in the course of 
time, a deep and sincere coatrition, I 
can allow, and so far it may be advise- 
able ; but this relates on!y to the indivi- 
dual, and the public are no more advan- 
taged than before ; for, if such criminals 
as are now put to death were punished 
with solitary and perpetual confinement, 
what diflerence could it make in. regard 
to the rest of mankind, since in either 
case they are dead as to the world? 

Besides, what is te become of the 
husbands or wives of those who are thus 
for ever banished from society? Must 
they remain single? If so, a wide 
door is opened to prostitution and it- 
famy; and, if permitted to marry again, 
is it to he expected that many of them 
would do it, knowing their former past- 
hors 
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ners are still in being? Here, then, we 
e the sins of the guilty are vi- 
by this means on the innocent: 
and, in particular cases, where the con- 
demued culprit may have Ieft behind 
him those who regret his loss, how 
mournful must it be to these to’ consi- 
der, that, though he yet lives, and is per- 
haps pining with anguish and remorse, 
they must never again behold him! 
How preferable would it be to know 
that he was dead! ‘This mode of pu- 
nishment, therefore, operates with a 
double severity, because it will often 
entail distress on those who, as they 
shared not in the crime, ought not to be 
made thus lasting sharers in the miseries 
attached to the punishment. 

But, allowing for a moment, that so- 
Miary confinement, as a punishment, 
might deter many from a repetition of 
their crimes, is it not more than pro- 
hadle that it would act as a great in- 
ducement for thousands to commit vices 
they have hitherto abstained from? Tor, 
though there may be many who fear 
dgath less than solitary confinement, 
yct I do not hesitate to assert, there are 
nyalculably more who would fear so- 
Kiary confinement less than death; and, 
therefore, such as have been timid, and, 
of course, limited defaulters, from an 
apprehension of the law, as it now 
stands, will, no doubt, instantly assume 
a dangerous boldness, and become the 
ruflians and bravoes of the day; while 
tase who have only been withheld 
from similar pursuits of wickedness by 
the same motive, having their terrors 
removed also, will launch out into all 
the excesses of guilt, and the public 
will thus be infested by hordes of vik 
lains, far exceeding in numbers, if not 
m enormities, the present race of pffen- 
ders, It is already lamentable to read 
30 frequently in our Newspapers, of the 
acts of depredation committed by mere 
children, 
wilitary conttiement have upon these, 
who have been nurtured from their in- 
fancy in wretchedness and want, than to 
Gkourage and harden them in ini- 
qty? ‘They have braved the gallows, 
~swill they care for a prison? br what 
effect will it have upon the poor wretch 
Who robs another to procure himself the 
necessaries of life, and perhaps save a 
@arving family; or upon the loampalie 
who rambles about, an outcast from so 
(arty, abandoned and forsaken -by all, 
ul scarcely knowing where to lay bis 
head? Have not”these already learnt 
not 


to hate the werld, and will 
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thank any chance that snatches thenr 
from it? In whatever light, therefore, 
I regard solitary confinement, 1 consi- 
der it as replete with objections, and 
only calculated to increase the very evils 
it is intended to abolish. If the fear of 
death cannot intimidate a villain from a 
bad act, if the love of life, implanted by 
nature in the breast of every man, and 
which common observation and the 
pages of history abundantly prove is 
even predominant over the love of li- 
berty; if this cannot check the career af 
villany, I despair of any punishment 
being found that shall prove more ade 
quate ; especially do I despair of solitary 
confinement: and, instead of joining in 
the complaints of those who reprobate 
our laws for injustice and severity, I 
think it a much greater reason for re- 
gret, a much greater reason for lamen- 
tation and sorrow, that the depravity of 
human nature is such, that even those 
very laws, severe as they may be, are 
insufficient to prevent the crimes they 
are directed against! 

And in concluding this letter, allow 
me to remark, that, so far from consi- 
dering our laws on capital offences 2s 
improperly framed, I am strongly of 
opuudon it is only the frequent non-appii- 
cation of them that stimulates to those 
infamous abuses daily practised upon 
the public. If the severe sentences 
pronounced against various crimes had 
been always put in cffect when fusily 
incurred, 1 have no doubt those crimes 
would have long ceased, or have been 
considerably diminished; but the {}- 
timed, the impolitic, lenity that has been 
shewn to thousands of the guilty, has so 
tended to remove the terrors of the law, 
that others, fully relying on a similar 
meroy, have now become so bold and 
daring, as to commit almost openly 
what otherwise they would not have had 
the courage or temerity to attempt. 

A prompt and unrelaxing rigour in 
the first st of a public evil, is sureby 
the most effectual mode of arresting its 

rogress. Had our laws, therefore, been 
suffered to operate as they were do- 
i the severity so many exclaim 
would have frightened men 
from their villany, and have preserved 
the good and the honest from the depro- 
dations of the wicked; but that too 
much lenity has been displayed mugs 

be clearly evident, from the i 
and growing multitude of criminals thas 
disgrace our courts af justice, Our jk 
sons are literally crowded with them ; 
and no sooner are some. of these 
_Wretchus 
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wretches liberated, or sent clsewhere, 
than others immediately supply their 
places. 

There never were fewer executions 
than in the present day, and what is 
the consequence? there never were so 
many crimes. ‘To withhold the severity 
of the law may be mercy to the indivi- 
dual; but, let us remember, that to put 
it in force is mercy to mankind. 


TP ipELIs. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
T was in 1780 (not 82,) that a ter- 
rible thunder-storm ravaged a nar- 
row tract across Barnes Common, men- 
tioned page 408. IL was at. school at 
Wandsworth, within hearing of the vio- 
lent whistling or whieczing-like noise, 
which accompanicd this destructive 
flash of lightning ; aud weut next day to 
minutely examine the spot. A post wind- 
mill on the north verge of the common, 
was removed many yards, and thrown 
flat down on its sails ; the western verge 
of the current uniiled some part of the 
work-house, but did no further damage 
tere. It entered the inclosures on the 
west side of the entrance of Roehamp- 
ten-lane, breaking off most of the large 
elms in the middle, at several feet above 


the ground, and strewing the tops of 


them, and limbs from others at the 
verges of the current, over all the sur- 
fuce of the fields ; and, what surprized me 
most, the low, thick-clipt hedges, sur- 
rounding the garden of the house you 
bave mentioned, were laid flat on the 
ground, as though some mighty and ir- 
rosistible roller had passed over them. 
[tis a mistake, (in page 408,) that parts 
of the barn (wherein several gardener’s 
Jabourivng-men and women were sleep- 
ing, who were killed or maimed, as the 
Newspapers at the time meutioned,) 
were found scattered on Barnes Com- 
mon, because the destructive current 
moved the contrary way from the com- 
mon; the farm-house, though near, was 
fortunately on the verge of the current, 
(aud was not quite destreyed,)—the whole 
width of which did not exceed one 
heudred yards, as tar as I recollect, 
Sept, 22, 1815, J. Paney, sen. 
a 

To the Ediior of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

CONCEIVE the general publicity 
of the Monthly Magazine arises 
from the readily allow ing the answer to 
all reasoning (and, sofar, particularly re- 
ligitous) statements; Upop mere matters 
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of opinion, there may be no need to 
tinue the same subject. It is direetly tg 
controvert your nameless corres eut, 
September, p. 107, upon his attack on 
the Greek Testament, that I now solicit 
a page in your impartial miscellany, 
This is a strong instance of the little cre. 
dit due to anonymous criticism; no man 
could have put his name to the article; 
and give me leave, Mr. Editor, to sa 
that, had you turned to your Greek Tes. 
tament before you admitted the attack 
on the Greek, no answer would have 
been required. ‘The writer’s beginni 
is most illiberal, “'T'o comprehend the 
Bible, learned divines assert that we 
must go to the Greek (and few of them 
understand Hebrew),” &c. &c. He then 
tells us that the language of our Saviour 
and the New ‘Testament is Syriac, and 
that he finds it more intelligible (I am 
sure he dees) in the Dutch and French 
than in the Greek and Latin ; though, 
whence his Dutch and French were de- 
rived but from the Greek and Latin, I 
am ata loss to discover. He then gives 
two instances. Not to trouble your 
readers with any of the inconsistencies 
of the letter, I shall just shew that the 
foundation of the whole is erroneous, 

In short, sir, the Greek is not, as he 
would make us believe, conducive to mis- 
take, but perfectly correct and consistent. 
Rom. c. 7, v. 7, is smOuuiray and 
smsOuuncess, Which are as directly cove- 
tousness aud to covet, as it is expressed in 
the Tenth Commandment, being the very 
same word in the Septuagint, exBupencaig. 
‘“* And whence is the familiar expression, 
God forbid?” says the critic. Why, not 
from the Greck ; it is simply, un yevorre; 
aid he allows himself the Latin is absit. 
So far, nor Latin nor Greek are inferior 
to his Dutch and French ; as for the 
English translation, the “ God forbid” is 
certainly a familiarism; but Just is old 
English for covet, and the word is taken, 
from the old translation, in which the 
verb, as well as the substantive, is /usé 
—* For L had not known what lust had 
meant, except the Law had said thou 
shalt not lust.” And the occasion of the, 
alteration to an Englishman is very evi- 
dent, because covetousness, as well as 
lust, has, in modern use, a confined 
sense, while the original has a general 
one—inordinate craving, irregular de- 
sire, is the literal translation of N. 
Searlett. Neither covet or lust will now 
meet the old meaning ; te covet a man's 
wife any more than /ust after his goods 
is searcely an English though. 
smbvunces will apply to both; and I 
mucb 
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mach doubt if the French or the Dutch 
will, the literal translation from which, 
few, I think, will approve of. The 
Putch Annotations upon the Bible, by 
"Theodore Haak, is to the same purport— 
“ or, even I had not Known concupis- 
cence to be sin, (here concupiscence is 
taken for the ground of all evil desires, 
&e. ke. say the annotators,) “ if the 
Law said not, ‘Thou shalt not covet.” It 
js very curious, Mr. Editor, but you see 
that our present English translation 
paraphrases from the Dutch; and I little 
thought, when I began this letter, and 
doubted the nameless critic’s knowledge 
of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English, 
that I should end with convicting him 
of ignorance of the first work of the kind 
in his bruited Datch language. 

Avebury, Wilts ; C. Lucas, 

Oct. 9, 1815. 

N.B. While I take this opportnnity to 
express my thanks to your able correspon- 
dent Mr. T. Squire, for his early correction 
ot the error, concerning the ratio of the 
hexagon to the square, I believe the con- 
clusion must be, that there is no exact 
squaring of the hexagon any more than of 
the circle. 

—>-—_ 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

AM now addressing you from an 

alceve at the foot of Box-hill, on 
the summit of whieh I was yesterday af- 
ternoon surveying, with inexpressible 
pleasure, the almost unparalleled beau- 
ties of the surrounding scene, while sit- 
ting on a verdant sod, in the midst of 
evergreens and flowering shrubs, and in- 
haling the pure air of these delightful re- 
gions. 

This celebrated hill lies on the north- 
east side of Dorking, and on its sides 
and summit grow the greatest quantities 
of box any where to be met with in the 
kingdom, mterspersed with-a number of. 
little green spots and agreeable walks, 
The view frog the hizhest part, ina clear 
day, is very extensive, commanding a 
beautiful prospect, east and south, over 
part of the counties of Kext and Surrey, 
and the whole county of Sussex, quite to 
the South-Downs, near the sea, at the 
distance ef about 36 miles. 'The west 
and north views overlook a large part of 
Surrey and Middlesex; and, as you ad- 
vance to the place called the White, or 
Quarry, upon the ridge of the bili that 
runs towards Mickicham, the sublime 
and beautiful both join in forming a 
most grand and delightful scene. . You 
here Jook down, from a vast and almvust 
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perpendicular height, upon a well cults 
vated vale, laid out in beantifal enclo- 
sures; and see the river Mole winding 
along close to the bottom of the moun 
tain, as if it were directly under your 
feet, though it is at a great distance. 

_. It is impossible for description to do 
Justice to the amazing beauty of this en- 
chanting spot. 1 bave taken up my pre- 
sent quarters at the much-frequented lit- 
tle inn at the bottom of the bill, to de- 
scribe which, with full effect, is a task 
beyond my ability to’ perform at this 
moment; but the following two sets of 
verses, composed by some enlightened 
individuals who visited the spot some 
years ago, will save me that trouble, 


Stranger, whence-sce’er you comey 
Welcome to this rustic done, 
Welcome to the hill, the glade, 
Welcome to the forest shade, 


To our simple homely fare, 
Come and welcome, banish caréy 
Climb our hills and health inhale, 
Borne upon the perfum’d gale, 


Bury in yon wooded glen, 
All the strife of busy men; 
Let the streams that round it roll, 
Sottly murm’ring soothe the soul, 


See the glorious orb of day 
Gilds us with his parting ray; 
Whilst, above the woods afar, 
Sweetly shines the ev’ning star. 


Stranger, rest thee here awhile, 
Till the morning sun shall smileg 
Then explore the fairy scene, 
Lovely like a waking dream. 


Worn and wasted by disease, 

Pale and languid, ill at ease; 

Say, does health your care employ, 

Health, the fost’ring nurse of Joy ? 

Come and chase her on our hills, 

Seek her by our purling rills, 

Mect her midst our shadowing trees, 

Woo her in the balmy breeze. 

Heattn, and Paace, and Joy, are 
here; 

Child of Sorrow, banish care, 

Cease thy wand'rings, leave thy woes, 

Yield to pleasure and repose. 

In addition to the above is the foHow- 
ing poetical description of this paradise, 
composed, as I understand, by Mirs. 
Rarbauld, on her experiencing its powes- 
ful attractions during a residence here 
for a few days. I am not aware thet 
either of these poetical effusions has 
ever appeared in print. 

What low building is that so invitingly near, 
Where the way-faring man at the door finds 
a seat, 


With prospects soenchanting his mind to refill? 
'Ti3 ds Cottage that stands st the toot ot che 
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From the smoke, and the din, and the hurry of 
town, 

Let the care-wearied cit to this spot hasten down, 

And, embosom’d in shades, hear the lark sing- 
ing shrill, 

In the cottage that stands at the foot of the hill. 

Let the fierce party-zealot suspend his alarms, 

Nor here dream of invasion, or talk about arms: 

Here the sweet charms of Nature his passions 
shall still, . 

As he treads the soft turf at the foot of the hill. 

Here the belle that is drooping from crowds 
and night-air, 

May her freshness renew, and her roses repair ; 

And the Rs gather health without doctor or 

ilt, 

By a walle from the top to the foot of the hill. 

Here’s a health to the cottage, and health to 
the plains, 

Ever blithe be your damsels and constant your 
swains; 

Here may Industry, Peace, and Contentment, 
reign still, 

While the Mole® softly creeps at the foot of 
the hill. 


Since writing the above, I have enjoy- 
eda most delightful walk to Mickicham, 
through Norbury Park, some of the emi- 
nences of which possess charms superior 
even to those of their majestic and 
towering neighbour, before described. 

Box-lall, Surry. T. A. YEATES. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
LATELY recollected an instance 
of Chinese economy, which the su- 
perior ingenuity and chemical know- 
ledge of Britons may improve, and con- 
vert into means for reducing the price 
of paper, to a nearer level with the 
fabric of foreign countries. To Iet no- 
thing be lost, but to transform the rem- 
nants of any substance into materials for 
some new manufacture, is an inviolable 
maxim with the natives of China. The 
aged, whose physical powers are no 
longer adequate to laborious seryice ; 
and the young, who have not attained 
sufficient vigor for the exercise of ma- 
nual crafis, are employed in collecting 
fragments of every kind, and fitting 
them for becoming the basis of another 
oduction. I shall at present contine 
my detail to the process for extracting 
ink from written paper. This operation 
is performed in tin kettles, with close 
lids, and several tin plates, to lic inside 
in a horizontal position. First, a single 
fold of paper, above ita layer of acid 
lants, resembling our sorrel, covers the 
(tom of the kettle; then a fold of writ- 
tan paper, over which is laid the tin 
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slider, then a fold of paper, followed 
vegetable acid, paper, tin-plate, rape 
&c. until the square kettle has been 
The upper layer is always paper, as the 
flat tin lid serves to extract the ink, 
The kettle is then thrown into a caul- 
dron of boiling water. In ten minutes 
the ink generally disappears from the 
paper, which is carefully picked from 
the leaves. If still stained by traces of 
writing, the process must be repeated, 
with fresh leaves ; and when it appears 
all of one colour it is washed ina 
naceous lie, and then with water, un 
til blanched.—The writer had this in- 
formation from a gentleman who made 
several voyages to China, Tu, N.R, 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
T is known to many of your readers, 
that Dr. Adam Clarke is publishing 
a Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, 
accompanied with copious critical notes. 
Having perused several parts of this 
work, I wish to express my obligation 
to the laborious annotator for the plea- 
sure and information which many of his 
learned criticisms have afforded me in 
the perusal. Notwithstanding some 
peculiar sentiments and opinions which 
may be occasionally met with in the 
course of the work, the literary world is 
much indebted to this commentator for 
the light which he has thrown on many 
passages. The Hebrew student, espe- 
cially, will find the work a valuable ad- 
dition to his library. Among such a 
multitude of criticisms and quotations, 
however, which the work contains, the 
Doctor’s candour will be ready to allow, 
that an occasional mistake may possibly 
escape his notice. I beg leave to point 
out av instance or two to his candid 
attention. 

At the end of the Book of Deutero- 
nomy, is subjoined, as a proof of the 
care which the Masorites exercised to 
preserve the integrity of the original 
text, an enumeration of the Hebrew 
letters in the Pentateuch, according to 
the most exact calculation that could 
be obtained, as a matter of curiosity to 
some, and of pleasure to others. This 
enumeration, though we are not informed 
of it, is taken from Buxterf’s Tiberias, 
chap. xviii. But the reader, on con- 
sulting that curious work, will find 
thut the enumeration refers to the Maso- 
retic calculation of letters in_the whole 
Hebrew Scriptures, “ in tota Seri ’ 
and not to the Pentateuch only. It is 
evident, thegefore, that such an = 








tion is out of place at the end of the 
ok of Deuteronomy, and should have 
been reserved to the conclusion of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, 

On Gen. xxv. 8, Dr. Clarke remarks, 
that the Hebrew verb ¥)) is improperly 
rendered gave up the ghost, in many 
passages of our translation, since axe 
To wrcupaa, OF McepeowKs To wvevc, In the 
New Testament, are expressions used 
only concerning the death of Christ, 
who alone had power to lay down his 
life. The Doctor thinks that the He- 
brew verb ought to be rendered, to ex- 

ire. Admitting the full force of the 
remark, that Christ alone had power to 
lay down his life, in the proper sense of 
such an expression ; yet perhaps it may 
be questioned whether the idiomatic 
parase, to give up the ghost, as describ- 
ing the act of expiring life in the natural 
death of any other person, contains any 
impropriety. It appears to be an idiom 
common to some other languages be- 
sides our own, Virgil uses a similar 
expression :— 

—— Troum socia arma secutum 
Obruerent Kutuli telis; animam ipse 
dedissem. JEn, Xi, 162. 

It is applied by the same poet to dying 
bees and calves :-— 
—— ultroque animam sub fasce dedere. 
Georg. iv. 204. 


Hine leti vituli vulgo moriantur in herbis, 
Et duices animas plena ad presepia reddunt. 
Georg. iii. 495. 
The thriven calves in meads the flowers 
forsake, 
And render their sweet souls hefore the 
plenteous rack, Dryden, 


In the Latin Dictionaries, antmam red- 
dere, is io give up the ghost, to die; and, 
in an Hebrew and Dutch vocabulary in 
my possession, the verb XY}, Den geest 
geven, occurs, Which agréés with the 
English expression. It may also. be 
remarked, that the words of Christ, 
(Luke xxiii. 46,) were used by David in 
his own person, as well as in his typical 
character, (Psalm xxxi. 5.) It is remark- 
able that Dr. Clarke himself uses: the 
very expression, when speaking of the 
death of Moses, in his Preface to Deu- 
teronomy:—he yielded up the ghost, (p. ii.) 

Now I am addressing you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, on these Hebrew matters, permit 
me to add a remark or two on Mr. 
Frey’s Hebrew Grammar, lately pub- 
lished. If that work, in any measure, 
should smooth the rugged way to the 
knowledge of the holy tongue, thus do- 

‘nded from common access by the bar- 
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rier of points and accents, I shall rejoice. 
But, if it should frighten some students 
from the attempt, I shall not wonder, 
This grammar does not seein to contain 
many peculiarities to distinguish it from 
many other grammars, except that “ the 
author takes leave to state that he differs 
from all the eminent grammarians that 
have gone before him, who enumerate 
seven distinct conjugations” of the 
verb ; while he maintains that “in the 
Hebrew language there is, correctly 
speaking, but one conjugation.” What 
is said on this matter amounts to little 
more than a merely different mode of 
explanation; since it does not in reality 
facilitate the learner’s difficulty, whe-~ 
ther they are called conjugations, or 
different significations of the verb. In 
another part of the grammar we read of 
the “ first: conjugation active.” The 
author's manner of expression seems to 
intimate, that this difference “from all 
the eminent grammarians,” was the 
effect of his-own first discovery, The 
same thing, however, had been said be- 
fore in the Cyclopedia Britannica, under 
the article Hebrew Language. ‘The list 
of Hebrew particles is copious and 
useful. But what are we to make of 
the word JIDY, an Hebrew woman, 
given as an adverb? In another part of 
the work, PY YD, an Eeyptian woman, 
is properly admitted to be a noan, It 
were to be wished that a reference had 
been given to some passage in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, where such a use of 
the word, JP SY is met with. Utinam 
in Latin, and O that! in English, may 
be adverbs, or rather interjections; but 
how tJ °%), in Hebrew, can be an ad- 


verb, needs some explanation, J.J. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazing 


SIR, 
ORRY as I am to controvert any 
assertion of a correspondent of the 
Monthly Magazine, yet, as error ought 
at all times to be corrected, I trust you 
will permit me to make one or two re- 
marks upon the last paragraph of a let- 
ter in your Magazine for February last, 
page 11, After the writer has very ap- 
propriately distinguished where the sin- 
gular and plaral ought to be used, he 
observes :— , 

“ Your correspondent (Rusticus,) is 
therefore quite correct in reading, ‘ twice 
2 is 4, and ‘8 times 8 is 64;’ because, 
‘twice 2 is number 4,’ and ‘8 times 8 
is number 64.” Either this géyjleman 
or myself must Jahbour under a_yery 
yaaterial —-. here, What 

’ t is 
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is the nominative case to the verb is, in 
‘twice 2is 4,’ and in ‘8 times 8 is 64” 
Not number, surcly, but times. ‘Twice 
is twco times: if, therefore, times, a plural, 
be the nominative case, surely ‘two 
times two are 4,’ and ‘ cight times eight 
are 64.’ In all questions of this sort, it 
appears to me, that you have nothing 
more to do than to find out the nomina- 
tiee case to the verb: if that be a plural, 
the verb must be in the plural number, 
we all know. J. JENNINGS, 
Huntspill ; May 1, 1815. 
— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

AM happy to learn, by a notice in 

your Magazine for September, that 
a Greek-English Lexicon is, at length, 
about to be published. From the re- 
sources and abilities of the compiler, it 
is to be hoped that the work will be as 
useful as it is necessary. 

I had made considerable progress in a 
similar andertaking; but, Ll very cheer- 
fully relinquish my work, in expecta- 
tion of that which is announced as ready 
for publication. As I have no doubt, 
however, but your Magazine will come 
into the hands of the gentleman who 
yroposes to publish the Lexicon, I beg 
Date to mak: use of it, as a medium 
for communicating to him some hints of 
my own plan; which may, perhaps, not 
have occurred to him, and of which 
he will make such use as he thinks 
proper. 

I conceive, that the chief use of such 
a Lexicon is for learners, rather, begin- 
ners. Tolerable proficients in the Greek 
language are, in general, pretty well 
versed in Latin, and find no dificulty in 
occasionally consulting a Greek-Latin 
Lexicon. Hence, although it be very 
desirable to have a complete and com- 
prehensive view of the language, it is 
most necessary to have a convenient 
compend for the use of learners. 

My plan, therefore, was, to publish a 
quarto Lexicon, (taking Hedericus for 
the ground-work, but with every addi- 
tion that appeared necessary,) and, at 
the same time, to publish an octavo 
abridgment. This would be attended 
with very little expenoe in printing, ex- 
eept for paper and presswork, as the 
compositor would only have to overrun 
the columns, without altering the form 
of them, omitting such parts as were 
necessary for the abridgment. It is pro- 
bable, also, that the sale ef the abridg- 
ment would be considerable, so as to 
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lighten, very much, the cost of the ] 
edition, . 7 

With respect to authorities, I cop. 
ceive it entirely useless, in a work which 
must be confined within moderate }. 
mits, to quote any, except in cases 
where the meanings of words are ya- 
rious, or doubtiul. I am induced tg 
mention this, particularly, from having 
observed that, in a printed specimen of 
a Greek-English Lexicon, which wag 
sent to me, from London, some years 
azo, authorities were given for the most 
common significations of the most com. 
mon words. If the whole were to be 
executed on this plan, it would equal 
the projected edition of Stephens’s The- 
saurus; and, I fear, find very few pur- 
chasers, 

But, instead of authorities, where not 
absolutely necessary, I inserted copious 
observations on the particles, and all 
the most useful idiomatical phrases 
from Vigerus, with others of my own 
collection. In speaking of the speci- 
men which I have seen, it is proper 
to add, that the type was too large. 
The size used in the common editions of 
Hedericus is surely large enough. 

As the quantity of syllables is not 
marked in any Lexicon, and Morell’s 
‘Thesaurus not universally read, [ marked 
the doubtful vowels, when long before 
vowels, or single consonants, with a 
straight line underneath. This is cast 
on. the same body with the type, and 
does not interfere with any accent. 
Neither is the subscribed iota any ob- 
stacle to it, as that occurs only in diph- 
thongs, which are long by nature. 

I had no intention of publishing an 
English-Greek part of the work at pre- 
sent; nor, perhaps, at any time: con- 
ceiving that it would very much in- 
crease the size and expense of the book, 
and add very little to its value or use- 
fulness. W. NEILSON, 

Dundalk ; Oct. 2, 1815. 

—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

HAVE not the satisfaction of know- 

ing your correspondent, Mr. Shaw ; 
but the discernment and candour dis- 
covered in his letter convince me that 
he is entitled to respectful notice. 

“As there is reason (says your Ccor- 
respondent) for every part of it (Eagtish 
grammar) that is truly useful, it is 
sirable for the why and wherefore to be 
constantly assigned, in those books 
which are solely intended for the in- 


Tte straotion 








1815.) 
struction of youth.” Would it not be 
ynportant to ascertain what part is truly 
ysefal? ‘This would, perhaps, prevent 
much perplexity and vexation; much 
ignorance and folly; much loss of time 
and money. If your correspondent 
will point out what part of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s, or Mr. Grant’s, or Mr. Any-Bo- 
dy’s English Grammar is truly useful, I 
shall feel an obligation, which, if in my 

wer, 1 will repay with large interest. 

H. Tooke, your correspondent’s ora- 
cle, was for some time my oracle also ; 
and I owe obligations to no man on the 
subject-of language but to him; yet I 
soon found my oracle obscure and un- 
certain, where I most wanted explicit- 
ness; and wholly silent where I most 
wanted information. I now found (would 
that I had made so easy a discovery 
sooner) that I must rely on myself alone. 
Now I became free, and my subject be- 
came casy; it cost me, indeed, six 
months’ anxious reflection to ascertain 
the plural number, merely because I 
could not think it so simple as I at last 
found it, and proved it in various lan- 
guages; but this was the chief difficulty 
I had to encounter, in satisfactorily re- 
solving not only the parts of speech into 
noun and verb, but noun and verb into 
unarbitrary significant signs of things. 

H. Tooke has, convincingly, (1 can- 
not say plainly, though he scems to have 
studied precision, for few understand 
him,) resolved all the parts of speech into 
noun and verb: but what are noun and 
verb? Did he understand them? If 
he could not go a step higher, and re- 
solve both noun and verb into something 
more simple, his saying, that there is 
nothing arbitrary in language, thongh a 
true saying, was not intelligently uttered 
by him. ‘This, indeed, more than all 


other circumstanees put together, in- 


duces me to suspect, that he did not 
invent, but borrow, his principles. As 
there is suspicion on this point, the ori- 
gmality of the Diversions of Purley might 
be a good subject of inquiry. 

our correspondent expresses a wish, 
that I should communicate to the pub- 
lic what I have (only conditionally 
however) promised; and I can inform 
him, that T-have a rational Grammar, 
in which every part of the subject is 
made as plain to my own mind, as that 
tWo and two make four; and which I 
Wil publish, if(to borrow an expression 


_ li. Tooke) the times will bear it. 
But the study of language, though more 
Mportant, in an intellectual view, than 


ofl other studies put together, is so much 
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disregarded, that it is hardly possible te 
obtain a patient hearing on the subject. 
It was fortunate for Mr. Locke's great 
work, as H, Tooke observes, that it was 
misnamed, else it had probably never 


been read. Had the public been aware 
that it was more a treatise on words 
than ideas, they would have thrown it 
aside as a mere child’s book, utterly be- 
low their notice, who have long since 
finished their education. It would be 
an insult to cither learned or unlearned 
men, to treat them like children, by 
turning them back to the very beginning, 
or putting them down into the a-b-c 
Class. 

I am fully persuaded it was the name 
of the author, and not the merit of the 
book, that sold the Diversions of Pul- 
ley. I have met with few who have 
carefully read the work, and of these 
few I have not found one who under- 
stood it; and to expect from the com- 
mon herd of grammar-makers and Dic- 
lionary-writers, a judicious appheation 
of H. Tooke’s principles, were like ex- 
pecting light from darkness, or wit from 
stupidity. ‘They must jog on in the old 
way, bewildering and torturing the 
minds of youth with unintelligible no. 
things, and barefaced absurdities. This 
was the sole reason of my treating the 
subject of language in the manner I 
havedone. I knew that sober reasoning 
would be lost upon the dull and obsti- 
nate disciples of custom—the slaves'of 
arbitrary authority; and that, to do them 
any good, I must tickle them, and make 
them laugh; or pinch them, and make 
them angry. If T have tickled or pinched 
them unmercifully, it was because I 
considered that, being exceedingly le- 
thargic, nothing but much shaking 
could possibly wake them up, so as te 
open the cyes of their unterstanding. 

I have indeed been accused of obsen- 
rity and suspected of treason. “ We haye 
been a little at a loss (says the Critical 
Review, the only Review, I believe, m 
which the work has been yet noticed,) to 
comprehend the design of the author of 
this work; and, in truth, to comprehend 
the work itself. At first, we supposed 
him to be a wicked wight, who, either 
not caring for the honours of political 
martyrdom, had not thought it prudent 
to write what he considered the truth; 
or, dreadiog, if he wrote any thing short 
of a libel, that it would not sell, had 
thought proper to assume a garb of 
unique originality, and, like Rabelais, 
say what he pleased. Onre-consideration, 
we have foregone our original “— 
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Our motives will, probably, be appreci- 
ated for simply saying that this is one 
of the most singular books we ever 
took up.” 

I have certainly no reason to complain 
of this Review, if Review it may be 
called, as if it were severe or unfavour- 
able; for, so far as it is any thing, it is 
favourable ; but, when we must submit 
fo an operation, we would have it per- 
formed by the hand of a master, uot that 
of an ignorant pretender or clumsy bun- 
gier. 1 have no doubt this critical job 
was done by some raw apprentice, or 
half-price journeyman ; for the master of 
the concern could never surely put such 
an article out of his hands. The respon- 
sibility, however, falls upon him; and, if 
it be really his own, I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing him a quack-doctor ; for 
he discovers great ignorance of his pro- 
fession, and of his subject; he maintains, 
like other quacks, a mysterious reserve ; 
and he writes out the case of his patient 
in wretched language. We have heard 
of deg Latin, but his is cat English. Such 
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are the men (bless our critical age) 
who set up in the line of criticism! 


Your correspondent expresses a hope, 
that “some of your learned corres 
dents will assist in exploring the laby 
rinth in which we are enveloped.” | 
am afraid, that, if he expects much relief 
from those commonly called learned 
men, he will suffer the sadness of hope de- 
ferred all his life, and at last die in 
despair; but, if he will promise to find 
one hundreth part of the reading public 
as attentive to the subject as himself, 
promise not only to make the plur 
number, and every thing about language, 
as plain as that twe and twe make four; 
but, what is more marvellous, to explain 
the meaning of every letter in the alpha- 
bet. This is a great and seemingly 
unperformable promise ; but, if I do not 
redeem my pledge, turn my own weapons 
against me, treat me as I have treated 
ignorant dabblers, vain pretenders, 
grammatical fools. 

The Author of Reason the true 
Arliter of Language. | 





—_—— 
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*.* It is proposed to present the readers of the Monthly Magazine with a selection of 
such American productions, in prose and verse, as are of a length snited to the va- 
riety which ought to characterise its pages, and as are adapted to convey a just no- 
tion of the progress of literature and science in the United States, The series will, 
we have ne doubt, do honour to the taste, genius, and learning of the New World, and 


prove a means of increasing the European interest of this miscellany. 


We scarcely 


need to add, that we shall be happy to receive contributions to this article from our 


transatiantic readers. 


i 


PROSPECTS or AMERICA ; 
By Dr. Dwienrrt. 
COLUM BIA! Columbia! to glory arise, 
Thou Queen of the Wald, and thou child 
of the skies; 
Thy yr commands thee, with raptures be- 
id, 
While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 
Thy reign is the last, and the noblest of Time, 
Most fruitful thy soil, a.-st inviting thy clime; 
Let the crimes of the East ne'er incrimson 
thy name, 
Be Freedom and Science, and Virtue, thy fame. 


To conquest and slaughter let Europe aspire, 
Whelm nations in blood, wrap cities in fire ; 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend, 
And Triumph pursue them, and Glory atiend ; 
A World is thy realm : for a world be thy laws, 
Enlarg’d as thy empire and just as thy cause. 
On Freedom's broad basis that empire shall 
rise, 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the 
skies. 
Pair Science her gates to thy sons shal! unbar, 
And the East see thy Morn hide the beams of 
her star; 





New Bards and new Sages unrivall’d shall soar, 

By Fame still distinguish’d when time is n9 
more ; 

To thee the last refuge of Virtue’s designed, 

Shall fly from all nations the best of mankind; 

There, grateful to Heav’n, with transport shall 
bring 

Their incense, more fragrant than odours of 
Spring. 


Nor less shall thy fair ones to Glory ascend, 

And Genius and Beauty in harmony blend; 

Their graces of form shall wake pure desire, 

Aad the charms of the Soul still enliven the 
fire : 

Their sweetness unmingled, their manners 
refined, 

And Virtue’s bright image instamped on the 
mind, 

With peace and sweet rapture shall teach life 
to glow, 

And light up a smile on the aspect of woe. 


Thy fleets to all regions thy power shall display, 
The nations admire, and ocean obey ; 


Each shore to thy ag bee tribute 
th yield their spices 


As 


And the East 
and go'd ; 


the 
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he the day.spring unbounded, thy splendours 
hal] flow, 

And Esrth's little kingdoms before thee shall 
bow ; 

While che ensigns of union, in triumphs uns 
furled, 

Hush -\narchy’s sway, and give peace to the 


world. 


Thus, as down a lone valley, 'mid the poplar’s 
soft shade 

From the din of the city, I pensively strayed— 

The gloom from the face of fair Heav’a retired, 

The winds ceas’d to murmur, the thunders 
expired; 

Perfumes, as of Eden, flowed sweetly along, 

And a voice, as of angels, enchantingly sung ¢ 

Columbia! Columbia! to glory arise, 

Thou Queen of the World, and thou child of 
ahe skies, 





THE PROPHET OF THE ALLEGHANY. 
In the year 1798 one of the missiona- 
ries to the Indians of the north-west 
was on his way from the Tuscarora sct- 
tlement to the Senecas. Journeying in 
pious meditation through the forest, a 
majestic Indiau darted from its recesses 
and arrested his progress. His hair was 
somewhat changed with age, and his face 
marked with the deep furrows of time; 
but his eye expressed all the fiery viva- 
city of youthful passion, aud his step 
was that of a warrior in the vigor of 
manhood, 7 
“White man of the ocean,* whither 
wanderest thou?” said the Indian. “I 
am travelling,” replied the meek disciple 
of peace, “ towards the dwellings of thy 
brethren, to teach them the knowledge 
of the only true God, aud to lead them to 
yeace and happiness.” “To peace and 
appiness!” answered the tall chief, 
while his eye flashed fire—“ Behold the 
blessings that follow the fvotsteps of 
the white man; wherever he comes the 
nations of the woodlands fade from the 
eye like the mists-of morning. Once 
over the wide forest of the surrounding 
World our people roamed in peace and 
freedom, nor ever dreamed of greater 
happiness than to hunt the beaver, the 
ear, and the wild deer. From the far- 
thest extremity of the great deep came 
the white man, armed with thunder and 
lightwing, and weapons still more perni- 
Gous. in war he hunted us like wild 


— ——.- 
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* The Indians at first imagined that the 
white men originally sprung from the sea, 
and that they invaded their country be- 
Cause they had none of their own. They 
sometimes .call them -in. their songs, “ the 
white foam of the ocean;” and this name is 
still often applied, contemptnously, by uke 
Stvaces of the north-west. ° 
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beasts; in peace he destroyed us by 
deadly liquors, or yet more deadly frauds, 
Yet a few moons had away and 
whole nations of invincible warriors, and 
of hunters that fearless swept the forest 
and the mountain, perished vainly op- 
posing their triumphant invaders; or 
quietly dwindled into slaves and 
drunkards, and their names withered 
from the earth. Retire, d man, 
leave us all we yet have left, our savage 
virtues and our gods ; and do not, in the 
vain attempt to cultivate a rude and bar- 
ren soil, pluck up the few thrifty plants 
of native growth, that have survived the 
fostering cares of thy people, and wea- 
thered the stormy career of their - 
cious friendship.” ‘The tall chief darted 
into the wood, and the good missionary 
pursued his way with pious resolution. 

He preached the ouly true divinity, 
aud placed before the eyes of the won- 
dering savages the beanty of holiness, 
the sufferings of the Redeemer, and the 
sublime glories of the Christian heave 
He allured them with the hope of ever 
lasting bliss, and alarmed them with de- 
nunciations of an eternity of misery and 
despair. The awe-struck Indians, roused 
by these accumulated motives, many of 
them adopted the precepts of the missi- 
onary so far as they could comprehend 
them; and in the course of eighteen 
months their devotion became rational, 
regular, and apparently permanent, 
 Allat once, Sietived the little church 
jn which the good man was wont to pen 
his fold, became deserted. No votary 
came as usual to listen with decent re- 
verence to the pure dootrines which 
they were there accustamed to hear; 
and only a few solitary idiers were seen 
of a Sunday morning lounging about, 
and casting a wistful, yet fearful, look 
at their little peaceful and now silent 
mansion. 

‘The missionary sought them out, in- 
quired into the cause of this mysterious 
desertion, and told them of the bitterness 
of hereafter to those who, having once 
known, abandoned the religion of the 
only true God. ~The poor Indians shook 
their heads, and informed bim that the 
Great Spirit was angry at their apostacy, 
and had sent a prophet from the summit 
of the Alleghany mountain, to warm 
them against the admission of new doc- 
trines; that there was te be a great meet 
ing of the old men soon, and that the 
prophet would there deliver to the poo 
plé the message with which he was in- 
trusted, The zealous missionary deter- 
mined to be present, and to confront the 
iu} Ostor, 


























































dmpostor, Who was known by the appel- 
lation “of the Prophet of the Alleghany. 
He accordingly obtained permission 
trom the chiefs to appear at the council, 
nud to reply to the charges that might 
be brought forward. ‘The 12th day of 
June, 1802, was the time fixed for the 
decision of this solemn qrestion, “ Whe- 
ther the belief of thew forefathers, or 
that of the white men, was the true re- 
ligien?” ‘The usual council-house not 
being large cnough to contain so great 
an assemblage of people, they met ina 
valley about eight miles to the west- 
ward of the Seneca Lake. This vatley 
was then embowcered under lofty trees ; 
it is surrounded on almost every side 
with high rugged hills, and through it 
meanders a small river. 

lt was a scene to call forth every en- 
ergy of the human heart. On a sinooth 
level, near the bauk of the slow stream, 
urider the shade of a large_eim, sat the 
chief meu of the tribes.—Aroand the cir- 
ele which they formed, was gathered a 
croud of wonderiig savages, whe, with ea- 
ger looks, seemed todemand the trae God 
at the hands of their wise men. In the 
middie of the circle sat the aged and tra- 
vel-worn missionary. A few gray hairs 
wandered over his brow, his hands were 
crossed on his bosom, and, as he cast his 
hope-beaming eye to Teaven, he seemed 
to be calling, with pious fervor, upon the 
Ciod of teuth to vindicate his own eternal 
word by the mouth of his servant. 

Por more than half au hour there was 
silence iu the valley, save the whispering 
of the trees in the south wind, and the 
indistinct muramring of the river. ‘Then 
a‘i at once a sound of astonishment pass- 
ed through the croud, and the prophet of 
the Alleghany was seen descending one 
of the high bills; with furious and fren- 
gied step he entered the circle, and, 
waving his hand in token of silence, the 
wissionary saw: with wonder the same 
talf chief who, four years before, had 
crossed him in the ‘Tuscarora forest. 
The same panther skin hung over his 
shoulder, the same tomahawk quivered 
in his hand, and the same fiery and ma- 
liznant spirit burned in hisred eye. He 
nddebssed the awe-struck Indians, and 
the valley rung with his iron voice. 

*Ked man of the woods, hear what 
the Great Spirit says to the children 
who have forsaken him! 

“ Through the wide regions that were 
ence the inheritance of my people ; and 
where for ages they roved as free as the 
wild winds, resounds the axc of the white 
men. The paths of your forciathers are 
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polluted by their steps, and your hunt 
fields are every day wrested fot fou 
their arts. Once on the shores ‘of the 
mighty ocean your fathers were wout to 
enjoy all the luxuriant delights of the 
deep; now you are exiles in swam 
or on barren hills, and these wretched 
possessions you enjoy by the prevarious 
tenure of the white man’s will. The 
shrill cry of revelry or war no more is 
heard on the majestie shores of the Hud- 
son, or the swect banks of the silver Mo- 
hawk. ‘There where the Indian lived 
and died free as the air he breathed, 
and chased the panther and the deer from 
morn till evening—even there the Chriy 
tian slave cultivates the soil in undis- 
turbed possession; and, as he whistles 
behind his plow, turns up the sacred 
remains of your buried ancestors. Have 
ye not heard at evening, and sometimes 
in the dead of night, those mournful 
and melodious sounds that steal chrouth 
the deep vallies, or along the mountain- 
sides like the song of echo? These are 
the wailings of those spirits whose bones 
have been turned ap by the sacrilegious 
labours of the white men, and left to-the 
nercy of the rain and the tempest. 
They call upon you to avenge them— 
they adjure you by every motive that 
can rouse the hearts of the brave, to 
wake from your long sleep, and, by re- 
turning to these invaders of the grave 
the long arrears of vengeance, restore 
again the tired and wandering spirits to 
their blissful paradise far beyond the 
blue hills.* 

*'Phese are the blessings you owe to 
the Christians, They have driven your 
fathers from their ancient interitance— 
they have destroyed them with the sword 
and poisonous liquors—they have dug 
up their bones, aud there left them to 
bleach in the wind—and now they aim 
at completing your-wrongs, and insuring 
your destruction, by cheating you into 
the belief of that divinity, whose very 
precepts they plead in justification of all 
the miseries they have heaped upon 
your race. 

“ Hear me, O deinded people, for the 
last time !—If you persist in deserting 
my altars, if still you are determined to 
listen, with fatal credulity, to the strange 
pernicious doctrines of these Christian 
usurpers—if you are uualterably devoted 


—- 





* The answering voices heard from 
the caves and hollows, which- the Latins 
call echo, they (the Indians) suppose to be 
the wailings of souls wandering through 
these places."—Pitero Martire. ne 
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new gods and new customs—if 
© 7th vo tis fiend of the white man, 
and the follower of his God—my wrath 
shall follow you. I will dart my arrows 
of forked lightning among your towns, 
and send the warring tempests of winter 
to devour you. Ye shall become bloat- 
ed with intemperance, your numbers 
shall dwindle away, until but a few 
wretched slaves survive, and these shall 
be driven deeper and deeper into the 
wild, there to associate with the dastard 
beasts of the forest, who once fled before 
the mighty hunters of your tribe. ‘The 
spirits of your fathers shall curse you 
from the shores of that happy island in 
the great lake, where they enjoy an ever- 
lasting season of hunting, and chase the 
wild deer with dogs swifter than the 
wind. Lastly, I swear, by the light- 
ning, the thunder, and the tempest, that 
in the space sixty moons, of all, the Sene- 
cas, not one of yourselves or your poste- 
rity shall remain on the face of the 
earth.” 

The prophet. ended his message, 
which was delivered with the wild elo- 
quence of real or fancied inspiration, 
and all at once the croud seemed to be 
agitated with a savage sentiment of in- 
dignation against the good missionary. 
One of the fiercest broke through the 
circle of old men to dispatch him, but 
was restrained by their authority. 

When this sudden feeling had some- 
what subsided, the mild and benevolent 
apostle obtained permission to speak in 
behalf of him who had sent him. Never 
have [ seen a more touching pathetic 
figure than this good man. He 
scemed past sixty—his figure tall, yet 
bending—his face mild, pale, and highly 
intellectual—.and over his forehead, 
which yet displayed its blue veins, were 
scattered, at solitary distanees, a few 


gray hairs. ‘Though his voice was clear, _ 


and his action vigorous, yet there was 
that in his looks which seemed to say his 
Pilgrimage was soon to close for ever. 
With pious fervour, he described to 
his audience the glory, power, and bene- 
ficence of the Creator of the whole uni- 
Verse ; he told -them of the pure delights 
of the Christian heaven, and of the .ne- 
ver-eruling tortures of those who rejected 
the preeepts of the Gospel : he painted in 
glowing and fervid colours the filial 
piety, the patience, the sufferings of the 
Redeemer, and how he perished on the 
cross for the sins of the whole human 


race: and, finally, he touched, with cn- . 


ergetic brevity, on the unbounded mer- 
cies of the Great Being, who thus gave 
Montuty Mic. No, 275.* 


his only begotten Son a sacrifice for the 
redemption of mankind. 

When he bad concluded this part of 
-the subject, he proceeded to place be- 
fore his now-atteutive auditors, the ad- 
vantages of civilization, of learning, 
seience, and a regular system of laws 
and morality. He contrasted the wild 
Indian, roaming the desert in savage in- 
dependence, now revelling in the blood 
of enemies, and in his turn the vietim of 
their insatiable vengeance, with the 
peaceful citizen, enjoying all the com- 
forts of cultivated life in this happy land, 
and only bounded in his indulgences b 
those salutary restraints which 
bute as well to his own happiness as-that 
of society at large. He described the 
husbandman enjoying, in the bosom of 
his family, a peaceful independence, un- 
disturbed by ee of midnight 
surprize, plunder, and assassination ; 
and he finished by a solemn appeal to 
heaven that his sole motive for coming 
among them was the love of the Creator 
and of his creatures. 

As the good missionary closed his ap- 
peal, Red Jacket, a Seneca chief of great 
authority, and the most eloquent of all 
his nation, rose and enforced the e” 
tations of the venerable preacher. He 
repeated his leading arguments, and, 
with an eloquence truly astonishing in 
one like him, pleaded the cause of reti- 
gion and humanity. The ancicut coum 
cil then deliberated for near the space of 
two hours, after which the oldest man 
arose, and solemaly pronounced the re- 
sult of their conference, ‘That the Chris 
tian God was more wise, just, bene- 
ficent, and powerful, than the Great Spi- 
rit; and that the missionary who deliver- 
ed his precepts ought to be cherished as 
their best benefactor—their guide to fu 
ture happiness.” 

When this decision was pronounced 
by the venerable old man, and ac- 

uiesced in by the people, the rage of 
the Prophet of Alleghany became terri- » 
ble. He started from the ground, seized 
his tomahawk, and, denouncing the 
speedy vengeance of the Great Spirit on 
their whole recreant race, darted from 
the circle with wild impetuosity, and diss 
appeared in the shadows of the forest. 





REMEDY for the BITE of PoOtsoNoUs 
REPTILES and RABID ANIMALS: 
#8. BOOTH, surgeon in Yucatan, Sout. 
America, 
The Algalia was first discovered ip; 

Guatemala, and brought into notice by 

the Bishop of Chiapa, Dr. Fernien Jore 

La Pucro 
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Fucro, in the year 1901 or 1802. It has 
not been as yet, as 1 know of, clgssitied 
by any botanist; but I consider it to be 
nearly allied to the cotten plant, and to 
the ochra of South Carolina, which lat- 
ter it resembles in many respects. Like 
thexe it is an annual plant, growing to 
the height of five or six feet, lowering in 
September, and ripening its seed in the 
month of November. The sced has a 
peculiar musky smell, like that emitted 
by snakes, none of whom are, it is said, 
to be found in its vicinity. 

When a toad happened te be bitten by 
a rattle-snake, it was observed that the 
wounded animal ran in quest of the 
plant. The Indians soon made the eir- 
cumstance public, and wonderful cures 
were effected in consequence, as well 
iv Guatemala, Tabasco, and Mexico, as 
in the province of Yucatan. It is stated 
in the public papers of Guatemala, that 
a man. who had received twenty-five 
bitesfroma rattle-snake, and was carried 
home speechless, by the application of this 
valuable remedy, recovered on the fol- 
lowing morning. Horses and dogs are 
cured by it with the same facility. 

It is considered here to be a certain 
remedy for the bite or sting of any poi- 
sonous reptile whatever, taken inwardly 
as speedily as possible after the bite, re- 
duced to a powder, and imfused for a 
short time in water or wine, applying the 
sediment in formn of poultice to the 
wound. ‘The hunters and country peo- 
ple are never without a portion of the 
seed, which they chew into a paste, on 
being bitten, swallowing the liquid part, 
aud applying the paste over the bite. 

In the cure and prevention of canine 
madness it is also said to be specific; and 
the high reputation it supports in this 
province, leaves little reom to doubt of 
its efficacy. Whosoever happens to be 
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bitten by a rabid animal flies instantly 
for relief to the Yerba del Sapo. Three 
persons out of five, who had been all 
bitten by the same dog, came for assis 
tance to the writer of this article. ' 
had taken of the Sapo seed, and spplied 
as is customary, the sediment to the 
wound, ‘They were ordered to be bled, 
and the Alkali vegetabile causticum to 
be applied to the bitten fart, and to keep 
the wound epen for fifteen or twenty 
days with uuguentum Sabine, rubbing 
in every night a small quantity of strong 
mercurial ointment around the bite, 
taking, at the same time, an alterative 
mercurial pill daily, for at least three 
weeks. ‘These paticnts all did well till 
the filth or sixth day, when two of them 
were alarmed by an efflorescence, with 
pain and itching, over the whole body. 
The pulse being quick and hard, from 
fifteen to twenty ounces of blood were 
ordered to be taken at twice. The blood 
showed a thick buffy coat, and other 
marks of inflammation; yet, without 
other medicine, they both reeovered, and 
have had no return of the complaint. 
Of the Sapo. 

Half an ounce of the powdered seed 
should be infused for a short space of 
time in three or four ounces of warm 
water or wine, and, when settled, be 
given the patient to drink, applying the 
white sediment which remains, in form 
of poultice, to the wound. It is seldom 
necessary to repeat the dose, and, when 
the seed cannot be procured, its place 
niay be supplied by the green leaves 
pounded, drinking the juice, and apply- 
ing the bruised leaves by way of 
tice. 

No perceptible effects are produced 
by a dose of the Sapo seed taken by a 
person in health. 
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Tracts, and 
terature, tran- 


scribed for the use of the Monthly Magazine, and never before published. 
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Judgments and Sentences pronounced 

in the Star Chamber for Forgery. 
In Camera Stellata 21" die Oc- 
tobris Anno Regni Regii Hen- 

rici VIII. 30" 

oun Burcer for forginge and coun- 
terfeytinge of false oblygations and 
wrytinges, was adjudged to stande on 
the pilorye in the pallaice at W estmin- 


MI. 





*~ and alse in London on a marquett 
aye. 
Lbidem quarto die Junii A™ regni 
euisdem Regis 38. 
Thomas Pryke for forginge and coun- 
terfeytinge of a false indenture to de- 
frande a certen information in the Ex- 
chegner, on the K. behaulfe, was eo myt- 
ted tu the Mlecte, aud adjudged to siande 
on 
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the pillorye in the towne of Chelmes- 
rere 2 Essex, w™ a pap" on his hedd, 


havinge these wordes wrytten thereon, 


for forgery, and to have one of his eares 


cutte off; and from thence to returne to 


the Fleete, until order were taken for his 


fine on the K. behaulte. 
Ibidem quarto die Fel uarti A” 
regni Reais Phi. et Rue. Marie, 
4 et 5” 

One Langeruche, of Chesterton, for 
forginge of dyvers wrytinge and testy- 
monyalls, was adjudged to go abowte 
Wesim Hall with a paper on his hedd 
w® these woords therein wrytton, ; Fer 
orginge of false testymonialls ;” and after 
9 pt the oe in the pallaice 
at Westm' , and also ait Cambridge ona 
marqueit daie, for a more knowledge 
and publicaion thereof. 

Ibidem 20”: Novembris Anno 
regni Re“: Elizabeth LIT. 

Thomas Apprice for forginge of a ge- 
nerall acquyttance, was adjudged to paie 
1001. fyne to the queene’s ma“*, to go 
abowie Westm" hall w" a paper on his 
hedd, declaringe his offence : and to be 
sett on the pyllorye in the pallaice, with 
his eares nayled er a 

Ibidem 18 die Februarii A® regni 
Reg. Eliz. ¥*. 

Henry Say, mechaunte, for forginge 
false wrytinge and seales thereunto in 
the name of the cyttye of Dauste, was 
adjudged twyse to stande in the pyllorye 
in Chepeside, w® a paper on his hedd, 
and his offence wrytten therein, and du- 
ringe the space of one q' of a yeare. 

Anno primo et secundo Phil. et 
Marie. 

An Irishman, late servant to the Earle 
of Ormond, was set on the pillorye for 
counterieytinge of the saide earle’s hand 
ina Ire, 

28” Maiti, A” 2"4 et 3 P. et M. 

Edward Cater, of Londen, stationer,. 
for falsefyinge and rasinge of a dispensa- 
tion graunted by the cardynal, was ad- 

judged to be sett on the pillorye. 
18” die Novembris A® 3 et 4 Ph. 
et Marie. 

Richard Hare, of Strattebrooke, in 
Suff. for forginge a re in the names of 
Andrew Revett, and Will® Bygot, 
whereby he was lyke to have brought 
them win the compass of treason, was 
adjudged to be sett on horsebacke, w® 
his face towards the horse-tay le, aboute 
W estin’ hall, and so to be ledde into 
Chepesyde, and. there, in open markett, 
to be sett on the pyllorye, and to be 
burnt in the cheeke with an iron, with 
the Pre F graven thereon, and burnt also 
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-on the other checke with another ‘iron, 
and the Cre A graven thereon, in token 
of False Accusation ; and after that he 
was sett in the pillorye at Norwyche and 


Ipswyche, 
. In June following. 
William Tesmonde, servaunte to 
curay Preetor, for rasinge and falsefy- 
inge of certen dispeusations made by the 
cardynall, was adjadged to have a dozen 
stripes at the standard in Chepe, a 
Lansdown MSS, Vol. 6. 


xi, A particular Description of Ki 
Henry the Bighth's Tomb, &, what 
Jigures, materials, Se, are wanting for 
its reparation (no date’). 
“Right honourable, this booke of 
A, B, C, will lead y* hono’ to all things 


wrought and unwrought, baetive the 
moddell from the groande upw 


A Firste too stepps of white marbell 
whereon the worke standeth ready 
fynished. ~ ’ 

B The bace of mettell standinge there- 
upon, and retournes about the court 
aud square pedistalls and pillasters 
wholly wrought. 

C ‘The pannells of mettell must be ia 
nomber X VIEL, whereof wanteth 4, 
Fower pillasters, mettell and white 
marbell, ready fynished, 

IE The 4 canted pedistalis that beares 
4 greate fygures ready caste and 
framed, wantinge but some repas 
rynge for the furnyshinge of the © 
same howses, and wanteth also 4 
small figures. 

F Fower square pedistalls, beari 
other 4 great fygures of brasse 
white marbell ready wroughte. 

G ‘Two paire of gates of mettell, a pe- 
destall and a capitall, all to be 
newe made, 

H_ A cornyshe, a fricse, and an arca- 
trave of white marbell and blacke 
touche, to be newe made. 

I Alithe footstodles, or basses that 
the fygures stande on, to be newe 
made of white marbell. 

K All the ready cast, some 
thinge to be repared on them, the 
capitalls ready to the 


. r 


L 4 pedestalls wanting 
to he made of white marbell, 

M ‘The .  wreught, wantinge 
crowne, sworde, and septer, with 
the guildinge. ’ 

N Of the 8 great fygures, fyve are rea- 


dy w t, so wanteth three. 
QO There is 3. small fygures calied Pro- 
phetts, and there wanteth one to 


make 4. 
Uu2 P The 
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Y The pavinge within aboute the se- 
pulchre is all wanting. 
Q The steps and base, bearinge the se- 


pulchcr of white marbell ready 
wrought, wantinge too foote im 
lengthe and one foot and halfe in 
bredthe. 

The friese upon the said base all 
blacke touche, wantinge length and 
bredth as aforesaide. 

S The cornyshe of white marbell 
wrought, and wanteth length and 
bredth as aforesaid. 

The vase whereon the personage 
of the prince lies of blacke touche, 
also to shorte and to narrowe, as 
aforesaid. 

There wanteth 4 oches of mettell to 
be wrought and guilt for the en- 
larging of the said vase. 

There is to the said vase 4 leaves 
of mettele ready wrought to the 
guildinge. 

The 4 pillers of mettell standinge 
at the 4 corners of the tombe, 
bearinge of the roofe, beinge all 
ready wrought to the guildinge. 

The personage of the kinge lyinge 
upon the vase, with a lyon at his feete, is 
to be made with 4 figures at the corners 
of the vase, called vertnes, and two ver- 
tues more ure to be made, standinge 
upon the too doores. 

The roole of mettell and white mar- 
bell wanteth. There is towarde the fur- 
nyshinge of the same two payre of armes 
aud two crownes wrought. ‘To the fy- 
imshinge of the roof their wanteth 3 
paire of armes to be wrought on both 
sydes, 3 garters, 3 crownes, 4 sup- 
porters, as lyon and dragon. 

There wantcth newe vawtenge of the 
chappell roofe with stone, and length- 
ning of the same chapell, and making 
gates out of the church of iron or brasse. 
Also the glazing of the chapell and pa- 
vinge the same; with seates of wainscot 
about it, all which to be new made. 
There wanteth also workhouses for the 
artificers to work uppon the same. 

Lansdown, Vol. 94, 
Xt. Fair Rosamond’s Son. 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, natural son of 
King Henry Il. was elected (a youth, 
1173,) Bishop of Lincoln, which he hetd 
nine years without consecration, and re- 
signed it in 1182; and, in 1191, was 
consecrated Archbishop of York, and 
died in 1212. Yet, notwithstanding his 
youth aud want of consecration, he per- 
formed many of the episcopal functions, 
as visitations, admission to benetices, kc. 
At York, his episcopacy was frequently 
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embroiled by the archbishop’s love of his 


country in opposing the exactions 
King Richard and King John, so uth 
was obliged to quit England, and died 
at Grosmont, in Normandy. Pair Rosa- 
mond, or Rosamond Clifford, was his 
mother. Cole, 43, 425, 
xiv. Sanctitas, a title given to 
Bishops . as 
Sanctitas was a title given to all bi. 
shops at this time (the beginning of the 


‘twelfth century), and not as yet appropri- 


ated tu the pope. Some remains of the 
title are yet subsisting even to this very 
time; when I resigned the liy of 
Hornsey, in Middlesex, to Bishop Shek. 
lock, who had given it to me, it was into 
his sacred hands, as it was worded, that 
the resignation was made. 
Cole, 43, 426, 

xv. British Christianity. 
In a letter of Davies, bishop of St. 
Davids, dated 17th March, 1560, in Be- 
net’s College, Cambridge, he acquaints 
the archbishop that he had received the 
portion of the Bible assigned him to tran- 
slate; that the manuscripts of his diocese 
had heen sent two years ago to the secre- 
tary, in one of which was an old chroni- 
cle with this remarkable relation:—that 
after the conquest of England by the 
Saxons, whenever they and the Britons 
met together to treat of peace, as long as 
the former continued pagans the Britons 
would cat and drink with them; but that, 
after their conversion by St. Austin, the 
Britons refused any longer to do so, ac- 
cusing them of having corrupted the 
Christian religion with superstition, 
images, and idolatry. 

Cole, vol. 41, p. 159. 


XVI. Sectaries. 

In King William’s time, an exact list 
of the number of all dissentients from the 
church of England was delivered to 
him, who was at great pains to make 
the calculation, in order to his favourite 
scheme of reconciling all parties in 
England; at which time the 

Proportion of conformists 





tonon-conformists was 223 toone. 
conform- 
ists to papists 17849 to one. 


conform- 

ists and non-conform- 

ists together, to papists 18€3 to one. 
Papists, in the diocese of 

Ely, above the age of 





oe 

Conforinists in ditto. . 30917 

Non-conformists, ke. . 1416 
Cole, vol, 22. 
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xvin Verses.on Lord Chancellor Camden. 
r. James West having given to the 
Right Hon. Charles Pratt, Lord Cam- 
den, an original picture of the famous 
Mr. Wm. Camden, Clarencieux, which 
formerly hung in the same house in Mr. 
Camden's time ; Dr. Sneyd Davies made 
the following verses upon the subject, 
being a particular friend of the chancellor 
and his fellow collegian at Eton and 
King’s College in Cambridge. 
To old Camden's Picture at Lord Camden's, 
* in Kent. 
Father of Britain! late restor’d awhile, 
Attend and cast a venerable smile; 


Know’st thou the man, 
Whom neither fear nor favour can control, 
His inborn worth and probity of soul 5 
Mild as the vernal gale or softest lay, 
Firm ag the rock that kicks the roaring Sea, 
Inflexible and steady to his trust; 
Barely to say he’s upright is unjust. 
Father, be proud, assume thy jater fame, 
Hear and rejoice, he bears thy honour’d name, 
Do then I ? What for dirt and pence ? 
’ Tis false, ye worldlings, get you hence. 


What for some mede? With me as light asair, 


Trifles and toys, beneath my serious care. 
Where interest, titles, and e’en power, are 


weak, 
Freely I draw ; and what I feel I speak. 
Ask, ask the people, ask the sovereign's 





’st thou these walls, these walks, this choice 
Kaw woody Vit > , ” Ask thy own Britainexshe confirms my choise, 
Blush, good old man, and see its glories now. Cole, 44, 17. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


— 


THE SEASONS, 
EMBLEMATIC OF HUMAN LIFE. 


] HAVE seen the green-budding spring, 
The scenes of my hope it illum’d 5 

I’ve seen the gay Summer’s bright beam, 
On its stay 1 fondly presum’d. 

l've seen yellow Autumn’s rich stores, 
1 hop’d its delights would abide ; 

And Winter’s chill blasts I have heard, 
The spoils of the groves spreading wide. 


~ Since then Spring, the parent of joys, 


Is follow’d by Winter’s bleak wind, 
Ah! why should I foster the hope, 
Perpetual pleasures to find. 


But, despair not, for Winter’s harsh storms 
Are the nurse of the hopes of the Spring ; 

Both the smiles of Summer’s bright days, 
And Autumn’s rich treasures they bring. 


So the stern Winter’s day of our life, 
And the tempests that over us rove, 
Shall yield to the durable smiles 
Of Spring, ever-blooming above. 
Sept. 24, 1815, an. Copszy,. 
—_—— 
THE LAY OF LANVAL, 
1% Arthur’s days, Cairleon, high were thy 
towers, 7 
Aad gay thine halls, and blithesome were thy 
bowers, - 
Every blithesome bower there 
Was decked with damsels chaste and fair. 
And, though King Arthur’s halls were gay, 
He boasted more in the proud array 
Of his weggy peers, the friends of his 
youth, 
Fam’d for valour and virtue and truth. 
wap Ps thy wails, Cairleon, were 
igh, 
Thy chief defence was thy chivalry! 
* & * 2 = * 
Now, in our Lady’s choir, ceased the strain! 
Of solemn chaunt and holy melody: ~ 
Aad from the portal sallied forth the train, 
All boun for mirth and bridal revelry. 


And, whilst the vassal crowd gaz’d on the royel 


pair, 
With loud acclaim of unbought loyalty, 
They prayed that Heaven might deign to bless 
with choicest care, 
The youthful Guinevore, and Uther’s ware 
hike heir. 


All deem the stars and planets shine 
With aspect mild, and genial influence ; 
For all of good or evil they dispense, 
In rank, ascendant, house, degree, and sign ; 
And all the fires of Heaven unto that sage were 
known, 
Who chose fair Guinevore to share his master’s 
throne. 
The joyful multitude now raise, 
With -tongue, the voice of praise, 
Alas ! in after -times the seer 
Was doomed far other sounds to hear. 
6 Vile wizard! we have found too late, 
That, in the blazon of the sky, 
Thou could’st not read the book of fate, 
The dark decrees of destiny. 
Go, idle dotard, and deplore 
The lying folly of thy lore ; 
The fiends, thy gossips, have deceived thee, 
And wretched we who once believed thee,’’ 


Wise Merlin ill deserved such blame, 
The tarnish of his reverend fame, 
Framed by his art, the asiral sphere 
Of constellated berryl clear, 


_In shadowy shape and form pourtrayed 


The gloomy fortunes of the maid, 

He saw how crafty Galahaud’s guile 
Would biind the monarch of the Isle, 
Who, by that traitor’s craft misled, 
Would deem her faithless to his bed; 
But much he trusted in his skill 

To ward off the impending il, 

Oft had he awed the crew of hell, 
With pentacle and potent spell ; 

And now by charms and words of might 
He hoped to guard the lady’s right. 
Vain was the speij which strove to bind 


The humag heart, the humaa mind, . 
° 
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No spell, no philtre, can control 
The Shallowed free-will of the soul! 


Some write, a chronicle is seen, 

Once own’d by Glaston’s pious dean, 

T h now ’tis treasured in the dome 
Which holds Columbain’s pupil’s tomb; 
For there he fled when Henry's hand 
Expelled him from his native land; 
And, by quotations apt, they prove 

That Merlin knew his art would fail, 
And all his labours nought avail 

To fix inconstant Arthur’s love, 


But, when the first sad vision vanished quite 
In murky shade, within the astral globe 
Sudden there beamed forth an amber light, 
And in the midst, y-clad in regal robe, 
Dubious and indistinct, yet passing fair, 
Seated in state a female form was seen ; 
Arched was the diadem that bound her hair, 
With golden croislets graced, and flowers-de- 
luce between : 
And all around her throne hung shields and 
banners sheen, 
That glittered in the Sun, and floated in the air. 


On every banner and on every shield, 
Disposed with order meet about her throne, 
Quaintly ceviced in many quartered field, 
Lions and leopards, harps and roses shone, 
And then he saw an inscript scroll displayed, 
Which told, how in descent from Guinevore 
That glorious dame, in sov’reign pomp array’d, 
Should rule far wider realms than Arhur 
swayed of yore. 
Thus much alone he read, his sight could 
trace no more, 
So bright the glowing beams in wavy splendour 
played. 


Tkus forewarned that from present woe, 
A tuture weal and hap would flow, 

The sage’s prescient counsel led 
Guinevore to King Arthur’s bed. 


The author whom I now translate 
Contesses that he never was enabled 
Although he oft and oft had tried, 
‘To see the chronicle itself: nor can we now decide 
Whether the prophecy be true or fabled. 
When fair Belphebe kept her court, 
Proud of her ancient British race, 
Jt seemed a type distinct and plain 
( For so the queen thought) of ber reign : 
And those who thuher did resort, 
In search of power, wealth, or place, 
All felt themselves in duty bound, 
Like Gospel doctrine, to receive it; 
} give the legend as "tis found, 
You, if you choose, may disbelieve it, 
And mow return we to our lay again. 


"THe feast was over, the Meisne hied 
‘Vo greet King Arthur and the bride : 
First came the sons at holy church— 
Archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
Deans and canons, monks and triars, 
"Then approach’d the doughty band 
Who all were knighted by Arcthur’s hand, 
lwaine, Biiomberis, and Gawaiue, 
Helias Dinadam, Agravaioec, 
Bohort and Doduei, 
Lancelot and Percival, 
Devyue and Kay, the seneschal, 
Brupor and Ligpel, 
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In short, all Britain’s liegemen came 
To greet King Arthur and his dame. : 


The king was -courteous and free, 

And guerdoned each in due degree ; 

The priests he gave strong ale and wine, 

And wax and tapers-for the shrine ; 

And he issued a warrant under his hand, 

That every prelate in the Jand . 

Might claim from the forrester, once a 

A score of the fairest and fattest deer. 

To the barons and knights of noble birth 

Gifts he gave of price and worth: 

Some got lands and lordships wide, 

And some got honors and titles of pride, 

To some he gave pensions and corrody. 

Sir Malpas got a special decree, 

Addressed to Saint David’s consistory, 

‘That, mum obstante, any clause, 

Or gloss or postil in the laws, 

Their worships were forthwith to end all strife, 

By parting Sir Malpas from Mabel his wife.” 

‘The bachileres and donzels bold 

Got rings and brooches, and store of gold ; 

And the bards, and minstre!s, and jongleurs, all, 

That piped and tumbled in the hall, 

He cloath’d them a-new from head to foot, 

And each got a silver groat to boot, “<7 
Re Ye 


ee 


TO FREEDOM. 


© THAT thy vengeance wou'd thy foes 
' o’ertake, 
Goddess, whose power was ne’er in vain 
defied; , 
O that thou now the tyrant’s throne would’st 
shake, 
And humble in the dust his victor-pride. 


Say, Shall Italia ne’er arise again, 
And Freedom’s land still mourn she once 
was free ; 
Still shall Sarmatia pour her sighs in vainy 
Sull taste the bitterness of Slavery ? 


With sea-green honours now no more artay’d, 
Wen from her rival in the stérn debate, 

Liguria sits—so cruelly betray’d, 
She cails the uphoiders of her ancient state. 


Is there a heart to generous feeling dead, — 
Athens, that grieves not o’er the wrecks of 
thee ? 
Lost is the prize for which thy heroes bled, 
Lost thy tue sons, thy “fierce democrati¢. 


But, Freedom ! thou the cries of nations hear, 
Nations that lie beneath the tyrant’s frown 3 
Strong as of old, in all thy strength appear, 
Snatch from his head the blood-acquired 
crown. 


M, Pagsnperxcast. 
a 


EPITAPH on HOLY MALIE. 
A COMPANION TO BURN’s “HOLY WILLIE.” 
HE E underneath this weedy sod, 
Auld Malie’s naething but a clod; 
The narrow path she never trod 
Her carefu’ way; 

But stray’d alang a gude braid road 

Fu far a day. 


* Milton. 
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body ‘neath this grassy know! is, 
Whe suakle Deil kens whar her soul is! 
Nae doubt whar Hell sae reeking foul 1s 
Wi heapit sins, 
the bell 0” a’ the brownies, 
ayer And fiercely grins, 


And thou wha twice three thousand years 
Hae plung’d the warld in granes and tears, 


But, since on earth, she'll sin na mairy 

Weel may she gnash her teeth fu sair, 

For deep in brimstane pit she'll rair 
Wi muckle fray, 

While damn’d Deils howk her here and there, 
As ane maks hay. 


Sae, fare ye weel auld Malie Hag, 





Since that becursed day, the ears 
O’ our auld mither 
Thou fill’d wi eldridch frights and fears, 
As lang’s a tether. 


Now brawly ye may plume your crest, 

Oblivion aye catch a’ the rest, 

Malie’s the ain aboon the best, 
Your care requited; 

And now in your ain livery drest, — 
You’re rarely suited, 


And weel I ken ye never yet 
E’er in your lowan dungeon pit, 
The wretch wha far it was mair fit 
In sinfu way, 
Or e’er a caulder heart made het 
In Hell a day. 


*Yeve rode ny gait on Horny’s nag, 
is 


Now feel his flaming whittle ; 
Ye now nae mar will be our ban, 
Or light a low in ony lan, 
Or sat it in a bratele ; 
For now ye’ll hae fu sport eneugh 
In hellish clishmaclaver, 
Fierce Deils will hunt ye to and fro, 
And gar your auld banes clatter, 


While howling and scowling, 


Ye flie alang the gloom, 


As roaring and pouring 


The yelling legions come. 
lan Vicu May. 
* Set a beggar on horseback he'll ride to 
the devil. 














PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


— 


Mr. ArtuurR Woo .r, for certain Im- 
_provements tn the Construction and 
Working of Steam-Engines. 

Hil) working cylinder of his Steam- 
engine has uo bottom, but is 
inclosed in another cylinder, of such 
dimensious that the space between the 
two (which space he calls the receiver) 
is equal to at least the contents of the 
working cylinder, The inclosing cylin- 
der has a bettum, and the two cylinders 
are joined together at the top by fanches, 
or any other suitable means; and the 
lower rim of the working -cylinder. is 
about as far distant from the bottom of 
the inclosing cylinder as the distance be- 
tween the sides of the two cylinders. 
fustead of having a void space for 
receiving steam below the piston, or 
Whatever may be used instead of a piston, 


le introduces- below it; and into.-the. 


receiver, such a quantity of oil, fat of 
aumals, wax, or any other substance 
hot too volatile, and which may be kept 
fluid by such a temperature as may con- 
Veniently be commanded, as shall, when 
the piston is at its greatest height in the 
Working cylinder, fill all the space below 
it, and also fill the receiver, up to the 
heigat of a few inches above the lower 
rm of the working cylinder. 

Phings being thus arranged, if the 
engine is to be worked by the pressure of 
the atmosphere, the receiver has a com- 
tmuuication with the boiler. This com- 
‘uunication being opened, steam is ad- 
muited into and fills the receiver above 

3 


the oil, or other fluid body. Ifthe com- 
munication between the receiver and 
the hoiler be now shut off, (by any of the 
means in common use, or by any other 
means,) and a communication be opened 
from the receiver to the condenser, (pre- 
viously exhausted by the usual means,) 
a vacuuin will be formed in the receiver, 
and the pressure of the atmosphere, acting 
upon the piston, will cause it to descend 
in the working cylinder, pushing the oil 
or other fluid body before it, and causing 
the tuid body toascend into the receiver, 
after which the steam is again admitted 
forthenextstroke. HH theengine, instead 
of being worked by the pressure of the 
atinosphere, isto be worked by theaction 
of steam upon the piston, they the work- 
ing cylinder must, as usual, in steam-en- 
cines so worked, be furnished with a 
cover. In this case, whether the engine 
is to be worked as a single or as a double 
engine, instead of the communications 
usual in the engines in common use, viz. 
for the alternate admission and conden- 
sation of steam above and below the 
piston, thecommunications of his engine 
are to the upper part of the working cy- 
linder, and to the upper part of the re- 
ceiver; the receiverin his engine answer- 
ing to the space below the piston in 
other steam-engines ; so that, when the 
receiver is open to the condenser, and - 
the upper part of the working cylinder 
open to the boiler, the piston descends, 
and vice versd.. The receiver may be a 
separate vessel connected with the work. 

mg 
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ius cylinder at the lower part. To pre- 
veat waste of steam by unnecessary 
condensation, aud to keep up the tem- 
perature of the oil, or other fluid body 
employed, the receiver may be inelosed 
ii a steain-case, or heat may be applied 
te it externally. Lastly, whatever ar- 
raagement or mode of working be adopt- 
ed, there should always be some oil, or 
whatever other fluid body may be used, 
aleve the piston, to the height of a few 
inches, to prevent the passage of the 
atmospheric air or of the steam down- 
wards by the side of the piston; and, as 
te quantity of oil, or other fluid body, 
above this piston, may deviate from a 
given height by the werking of the en- 
gine, meaus most be provided to restore 
it to the sequisite height, as cocks, 
Vaives, or any suitable contrivance, re- 
guiated bya float or floats upon the 
surface of the oil, or by means of a pump 
or pumps, worked by the engine itscll, 
or otherwise. By the interposition of 
the vil, or other fluid body, between the 
piston and the condenser, as before de- 
scribed, all waste of steam, by passing 
the piston, is eflectually prevented, anda 
cousequeut saving of fuel is effected, 
a 


To Witttam Busn, of Saffron Walden, 
fora Method of preventing Accidents 
JSrom Horses falling with two-wheel Car- 
riages, especially on steep Declivities. 
—Apru 29, 1815. 

Mr. Bush's invention consists of an 
apparatus made of iron, (or other fit 
material or materials,) which for brevity 
he denominates a sledge or sliding sole, 
or a safety wheel, when a wheel is at- 
tached thereto, and is constructed inthe 
fullowing manner :— This sledge, or slid- 
ing sole, is to be brought into occasional 
coutact with the ground, and has two 
pivot-holes toallow back and fore braces, 
or arms, to beattached to it with joints 
ca hinges, It should be turned up at 
one or at both ends, to prevent its bury- 
iug itself in the road, and should be from 
three to six inches broad,and from eight 
to twelve inches long. A back brace,or 
arm, having catches, to allow the sledge 
or stidcr to be brought into action at a 
height suited to the height of the horse. 
‘These catehesare atiached to the middle 
of the axle; or, instead of these catches, 
holes may be pierced through the brace, 
mito which a pin may be put to keep the 
back brace in its place. There are also 
two fore braces, or arms, having pivot 
holes to attach them to the sledge or 
sliding hole. ‘The other endshave a ring 
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and bolt, to attach them tothe two shafts 
~~ eng and nut. 

‘hen lage is to be supported, 
and the horse’s back relieved from the 
load, a ring of the back brace is to be 
unhooked; and the brace is to be 
moved forward, till the + sole, 
slider takes the ground; by which means 
the shafts and loads will be borne up 
from the horse’s back, and security be 
provided against his being thrown do 
by the weight of his load when descending 
a hill. 


° 


a 


To Mr. Joun Francis Wyatt, Engi- 


neer; for new kinds of Bricks or 

Blocks. 

Mr. Wyatt prepares thin pieces, 
plates, or slabs of stone, of sizes to fit 
the sides-and ends of the bricks or 
blocks, or masses or lumps, intended to 
be used in the fronts of buildings, These 
pieces, plates, or slabs, being previously 
cleaned and wetted, are then placed in 
moulds; and Parker’s cement, or any 
other proper cement, in a fit state of 
moisture, is laid upon them, and whielt 
is to remain till the cement be suffi- 
ciently indurated and united to the 
stone ; or the cement may first be put: 
into the moulds, and the pieces, plates, 
or slabs of stone, laid upon it, and remain 
till the cement be ciently indurated 
and united to the stone. They are then 
to be taken out of the moulds, and piled 
up or placed in a proper situation for 
drying; the longer they are ay oa to 
the atmosphere, the Larder they will 
become; and in a few months, or & 
shorter period, they will be hard enough 
for use, without the application of ar- 
tificial heat. The pieces, plates, or 
slabs of stone, need not be more than 
half an inch thick, but may be thicker 
or thinner, according to the discretion 
of those interested in the work. The 
quality of the stone to be used for the 
pieces, plates, or slabs, is best if some- 
what bibulous or porous; and for this 
reason he prefers Bath stone, bat Port- 
land or even marble may be applied if 
the cement be such as will cehere to 
the stone or marble. 

For bonding brickwork, he makes 
protuberances on the upper side of each 
brick er block, or mass or lump, so that 
such protubcrances shall nearly fit or fill 
the hollow lett in the under part of the 
brick or block, or mass or lump, on 
which it is to rest: and, when walls are 
to be built exceeding nine inches m 
thickness, he builds two thin walls, either 
brick on edge, or otherwise ated 







s 
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each other, and fills up the intermediate 
space with a composition of cement, 
sand, rubble, or such like materials, 
thereby connecting and bonding the 
two walls together. 

Paving blocks or slabs are made in 
the same manner, as the faced bricks or 
blocks, or masses or lumps, either by 


laying the thin pieces, plates, or slabs of 


stone or marble, at the bottom of the 
mould; and applying the cement. or 
composition upon them in a proper state 
of moisture, or by putting the cement or 
compusition inte the mould first, and 
placing the stone or marble upon it, and 
leaving it till sufficiently indurated before 
taken out. ‘These blocks or slabs may be 
either entirely or partially faced with 
bibulous stone, or even marble; and, when 
partially faced, they may be laid in orna- 
mental figures ; or the stone may be first 
Jaid; or the blocks or slabs separately 
shaped and prepared, and the desiga 
engraved upon the surface, and undercut, 
and the,cement trowelled into these 
parts; or the stone parts of the pavement 
may be Jaid in their intended situations 
on the floor, with sufficient cement un- 
derneath to raise them all to a level sur- 


face, and the spaces between them after- 
wards filled up with cement to the sur- 
face of the stone: and, when sufliciently 
indurated, rubbed down to a smooth 
surface by any of the usual methods. 
The steps or stairs are made in the 
same manner as the bricks or blocks, or 
masses or lumps. 





Other Patents lately granted, of which we 
solicit the Specifications, 

Joun Tayuor, of Stratford, Essex, 
manufacturing chemist ; for certain methods 
of puritying and refining sugar.—June 22. 

OBERT Barnes, of Myton, Kingston. 
upon-Hul!, for improvements in the con- 
suuctfon of vertical windmill-sails, ~ 
June 2, 

Samvuet Barpen, of Reddich, Worces- 
ter, and Joun Burronsnaw, of Green- 
street, Blacktriars road, oven-builder; for 
a machine or instrument fur the better 
heating ovens.—June 4. 

Samugt Joan Surru, of Graythorn, 
Manchester, dyer ; fora method of staiuing, 
printing, or dyeing, cn silk, woollen, coiton 
yarn, or goods manufactured of cotton, 
—June ?4. 

Sir Witttam Concrevse, bart. of Par- 
liament-street, Westminster ; for @ mode of 
manufacturing gnnpowder.—July 3. 








PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


— 


REPORT of the COMMITTEE appointed to 
ENQUIRE tnto the staTE of the KING’S 
BENCH, FLEET, and MARSHALSEA 
PRISONS, 

[The meritorious labours of certain com- 
mittees of the House of Commons will 
claim, for several months, a few of our 
pages, On this subject of prisons no ex- 
pression of ours can do justice to the ex- 

_ @rtions, perseverance, and philanthropy, 
of the Hon. H. G. Bennett, Mr. Hot- 


FORD, and some others of the com- 
mittee, ] 


HERE is no salary attached to the 

office of Marshal of the King’s 
Bench, his income is derived from fees 
on commitments and discharges, and 
from other sources, such as the rent of 
rooms im the prison, profits on the sale 
of porter, ale, and wine, the rent of the 
collee-house, &c, &c.; but his principal 
emoluments arise from granting the 
rules, or the liberty of living without the 
Walls of the prison, within a certain 
area. The ave gross amount of re- 
venue derived from. these sources, may 
be estimated annually, for the last three 
years, at 5,000]. 15s, 8d. accerding to an 
account delivered in by. the Marshal; 
the expences and outgoings, imcluding 
Montuty Mag. No. 275. 


the payment of clerks, turnkeys, watel» 
‘men, taxes, Kc. &c. are 1,7301. 9s. 6d, 
leaving a net income to the Marshal of 
3.2701. 6s. 2d. ‘To this must be added 
the fees taken on bails and judgments, 
which are calculated at 3201. per am 
num; making on the whole a sum of 
not less than 3,590/. Amongst these 
emoluments, that on beer sold in the 
prison amounts to 872/. and that on the 
rules to 2,823/. per annum. 

The prison contains within the walls 
about 200 rooms, cight of which are 
called state rooms, and are let for 2s. 6d. 
each per week, unfurnished; the re 
maining 192 are (or ought to be) oecu- 
pied bythe prisoners, who are compelled 
to pay weekly Ls. for a single room, also 
unfurfiished; if two persous live in the 
same room 6d. each, if three 4d. Bat 
the Marshal states, that he never de 
mands any rent from those who are una~- 
ble to pay. On a prisoncr’s arrival at 
the gate, he is called npon to pay his 
commitment fees, which amount to 
10s. 2d. Your committee have been as. 
sured: that, whether the fees be paid or 
not, he receivés on demand @ chum 
ticket (as it is called), Which is a ticket 

Xx uf 
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of admission to some room in the prison. 
The principle upon which this chum- 
mage takes place may be thus explain- 
ed: supposing the 192 rooms in the pri- 
son are occupied by one prisoner each, 
and there-is an arrival of fresh persons, 
which in term-time often occurs to the 
number of twenty or thirty of a night, 
and chum tickets are demanded from 
the cham-master; if the prisoner so re- 
quiring a ticket is of decent appearance, 
and has the air of good circumstances, 
one is given him upon a room already 
occupied by a person of his station in 
life ; but, if the applicant be poor, he re- 
ceives his ticket upon a room held by 
one who is enabled to pay him out, that 
-is to say, to give bim so much per week, 
which generally amounts to 5s. whereby 
he yields to the existing occupier the 
whale right to his room, and pays for his 
lodgings with persons of his own class 
‘and situation : so that it ts not uncommon 
tv find six or eight persons of the poorer 
classes sleeping two in a bed, or on the 
floor, in rooms of the dimensions of six- 
teen feet by thirtecn ; some also of these 
sicep at the tap on benches and tables, 
and ag many as forty-eight have slept 
there at one time. 

No care seems to be taken to acquaint 
the prisoners, on their first entrance of 
the prison, that a chum ticket is to be 
obtained on application. Some have 
been several days within the walls, pay- 
ing a heavy rent for their lodgings, be- 
fore they learnt from their fellow-pri- 
soners that they had a legal right to a 
share of a room. ‘Ihe ordinary pro- 
ceeding is for one of the turmkeys to 
take the prisoner, on his arrival, to the 
e@lice-house, the masicr of which pro- 
vides a room, at the cost of about 3s. a 
night, or a lodging is engaged from some 


one of that numerous class of persons | 


who, having been long in the prison, 
gain their livelihoods by letting out their 
own roons, or their share of a room, to 
new-comers, Fight and ten shillings a 
nicht have been giyen for a bed ; but the 
usual price is from fourteen shillings to 
one guinea per week, 

Great abuses prevail in the whole sys- 
tem, and the orders and regulations of 
the Marshall are nugatery. Of the 192 
rooms in the prison, though there were 
440 prisoners within the walls, eighty 
were occupied singly ; many of the other 
rooms were occupied by six persons, or 
more, of the poorer classes. Mr, Bur- 
net, a prisoner, and by profession a sur- 
sooa, and who gratuitously aitends the 
sick, informed your committee, that such 
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was the crowded state of some of the 
rooms, and the consequent offensive 
smell, that, ifhe had not been used to an 
hospital he could not have borne it; and 
that a corpulent patient under his care 
was getting into a bad way, from the 
crowded state of his apartment. 
Besides the 440 persons confined with- 
in the walls of the prison, there were 
220, on the 13th of Mareh, who enjoyed 
the benefit of the rules; these rules ex- 
tend in circumferenee about two miles 
and a half. But it is ordered bya rule of 
the Court of King’s Bench, of the 35th 
Geo. ILI. that all taverns, alehouses, and 
places licensed for publie entertainmen 
should be excluded cut of and d 
no part of the said rules. With these 
exceptions, and with the permission of 
the Marshal, any prisoner for debt may 
live in any house within the precincts of 
the above-mentioned district.\ The Mar. 
shal, on an application for this permis- 
sion, takes security from the applicants 
by way of indemnity for the debt with 
which they stand charged ; and the pur- 
chase is made on the following terms:— 
If the prisoner takes the rules for a debt 
of 100. or more, eight guineas is de- 
manded for the bond, stamp, and other 
fees, and four guineas for every succeed- 
ing 100/.; if the sum be large, and the 
security good, a fee is sométimes taken 
in a smaller proportion: if the debt be 
under 1007. six or five guineas are de- 
manded, But in many instances the 
rules are given without expense; and 
some persons-are new within the rules 
who have paid nothing for that permis 
siou: the Marshal indeed grants these 
rules as a mode of clearing the prison, 
and in 1813 a great number of persons 
were admitted to them by a public no- 
tice circulated in the prison, which gave 
that liberty, upon the claimant finding 
proper security, and paying only for the 


stamp. The profits arising from the 


rules are very considerable; Mr. Jones 
states, that he once received 300/. from 
one person for granting them; and that 
the annual average value of this source 

of his emoluments amounts to 2,600. 
There are atso day-rules, which any 
prisoner can obtain during term-time, 
by permission of the Marshal, upon 
sending a petition to the clerk of the 
day-rules, which petition is presented to 
the court of King’s Bench, and the h- 
herty is so granted; the fee paid on this 
hy each prisoner is 4s. 2d. whicli is di- 
i in the manner set forth in bow ta- 

ble of fees. ‘The safe return of the 
sopers within the rules is considered. ® 
: sufficiently 
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saficiently secured by their recog- 

nigances; and’ those within the walls 

give a bond to the tipstall, renewable 

every term, the expense of which is three 
ineas. 

Besides these, there is a manner by 
which a prisoner has been permitted to 
go out of the prison, which is known by 
the name of a “run on the key.” Itisa 
liberty granted by some of the officers of 
the prison to.any of the prisoners, to go 
into the rales for the day. 

The receipt of moncy on the part of 
the turnkeys opens a wide field for every 
species of abuse; and the mere circum- 
stance of their considering themselves 
as liable to the payment of the debt, 
neither lessens the impropriety of dis- 
obedicnce to the commands of a supe- 
rior, nor changes the real nature of the 
transaction, which is neither more nor 
less than the taking of a bribe to commit 
a breach of their duty. 

There are no other allowances in the 
King’s Bench; no coals, nor bedding, 
nor even blankets, except from the oc- 
easional charity of individuals. ‘There 
is no infirmary within the walls of the 
prison, and no medical attendance 
whatever. 

In respect of the morals of the prison, 
drunkenness is most common, and there 
is aconstant sale of spirituous liquors. 
Mr. Jones says he has information of ten 
places where they are sold ; and another 
witness states, that on the staircasc 
where he resides there is a sort of public 
house kept, where spirits are not only 
sold to be carried away, but that people 
assemble there of an evening to drink 
them ; that he is disturbed by the riotous 
intoxication in his vicinity, and that, 
from the strong smell of gin, if the offi- 
eers visited the room, they must discover 
the practice. 

Of the extent to which gambling is 
carried, the committee have not leart, 
for they observe, that, though complaints 
are readily made on matters where the 
rules, or want of rules, of the prison af- 
fect the comfort of the prisoners; yet 
Where their own indulgencies are cou- 
— they are not so communica- 
ive. 

They do notcomplain of extravagance 
of living or criminal dissipation, or those 
habits of self-indulgence by which credi- 
tors are defrauded, property dissipated, 
and morals tainted. There is however 
* practice, which, thouglr it would be 
injudicious altogether to prevent, might 
still be put under regulation. ‘The prac- 
fice alluded tp arises out of the rackets 


grounds, For a long period a portion 
of the court bas been divided into four 
racket-grounds, which are held. by six 
masters ; the successor to each ground 
rp something to the first occupant, on 

is quitting the prison, paytly for the 
purchase of the rackets, and partly for 
the goodwill. 

‘The inquiries of your committee have 
satisfied them, that, as it is at present 
adininistered, the King’s Bench exhibits 
scenes of vice and debauchery, the con- 
templation of which must aggravate 
these evils. Women of all descriptions 
are here freely and without inquiry ad- 
mitted ; and men, women, and-children, 
sleep indiscriminajely in the same reom. 
‘Though the separation of a man from his 
family may fall hard upoa some indivi- 
duals, yet, in balancing the good against 
the evil, the advantages against the disad- 
vantages, your committee are decidedly 
of opinion, that the positive rule of court 
ought not to have been disobeyed, but. 
that, on the contrary, it ought to be acted 
upon. For certain hours each day, the 
longest time that can be given, the 
friends or family of a debtor ought freely 
to be admitted to him; but no stranger 
ought to be permitted on any account to 
sleep within the walls, except on the spe- 
cial leave of the marshal, the permission, 
and the reason for giving it, being en- 
tered in a book, and shewn to the vi- 
sitors. The prison is ill-lighted, and, 
even when ‘the committee saw it, cx- 
tremely dirty ; though they were inform- 
ed, that for some months it had not been 
so clean. It smells not only from the 
sewers, but from the piles of dirt heaped 
up behind the prison, which are offensive 
and unwholesome. 

The King’s Bench prison cannot con- 
veniently hold more than 400 persons ; 
Mr. Jones indeed says it is capable of 
containing 500; but, considering the size 
of the rooms, and the necessity of baving 
some single apartments for the accom- 
modation of persons under sentence of 
the courts of justice, your conunittce 
conceive that two prisoners in each room 
are as many as ought to be so placed: 
some further accominodation is there- 
fore wanting, as, during the last year, 
nearly 600 persons haye, at one time, 
been confined within the walls of the 
prison. i 

‘The mode by which the marshal is re- 
munerated ap to be most objecti- 
onable. The sum itself is great, amount- 
ing, on an average Of the three last yeara, 
to a net income of 3,5901, per anquum, 
It is the decided opinion of your gom- 
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mittee, that the mode of remuneration 
arising out of fees paid by the prisoner, 
and by emoluments made at the ex- 
pence of those who are confided to his 
charge, is the most objectionable means 
by which a salary is given to the keeper 
ot a prison. His interests are thus set 
invariably against his duty ; and bis pro- 
fits are made at the expence of those 
whom the law supposes to be penny less, 
and whose property belongs not to them- 
sclyes, but to their creditors. 

It appears, therefore, on the whole, to 
your committee most advisable, that, in 
case the Judges of the King’s Bench 
should not have time to enter into a mi- 
nute investigation upon the subject, 
that a commission should issue from the 
erown to form rules and regulations for 
the better government of the prison of 
the King’s Bench; that the plan should 
be submitted to parliament, and that 
some logisiative cnactment should take 
piace upon the subject. 

The Ficet is a prison for debtors, and 
for persons charged with contempt of 
the Courts of Chancery, Exchequer, 
and Common Pleas, 

No salary is attached to the office of 
warden, «<deputy-warden, and clerk of 
the papers. But Mr. Nixon is remune- 
rated by feces and emoluments. ‘Those 
payable to the warden have averaged, 
mm the gross amount for the last three 
years, 2,6871. 4s. ; and those to the clerk 
of the papers, for the same period, 
810l. 14s. 44.; making in the whole 
3.4971. 18s. 4d.; out of which there are 
deductions to the value of 1,1251. per 
annum, consisting of servants’ wages, 
taxes, payment of chaplain, Kc. and on 
an average of losses. by escapes and 
Jaw charges, taken at 3001. per annum, 
the annual net income is thus 2,372. 
9s. Bd. from which, deducting the an- 
nuity of SOOL paid to the warden, the 
clear rescnue of 1.8721. Os. 8d, is left to 
his deputy. To this must be added fhe 
emolument derived from the tap, which 
Mr. Nixon caleulates to amount to 2001. 
per annum; but, as he has been a loser, 
from the failure of his agent, for the last 
two years, he has not included it in his 
return. 

The prisen contains within its walls 
109 rooms, 59 of which at present re- 
ceive chums; of the remainder, 15 con- 
stitute what is calied Bartholomew Fair, 
and are given away by the deputy war- 
den to those debtors who are poor and 
have large families; three have no fire- 
places, and are consequently considered 


as exempt from chummage; and the 
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two remaining rooms are generally sub. 


ject to chummage, yet, at penne being 
occupied by prisoners who are. in a 
most distressed condition, one of. them 
being blind and a lunatic, the warden, 
out of charity, allows them the privilege 
of separate apartments, 

The rent of each room is 1s. 3d. per 
week, the payment of which is demanded 
quarterly; if it be not paid, four or five 
weeks are generally given in the nature 
of an indulgence ; and, if the rent be not 
then discharged, the occupiers are 
turned out, and the room is cried 
through the prison, and is considered as 
vacant. This cireumstance is stated 
seldom to occur, the mere threat gene- 
rally enforcing the payment of the 
money due. 

The common side is divided into what 
are called four cabins, each containing 
seven or eight prisoners. The beds, 
when the prison is not very crowded, 
which occurs but seldom, are placed in 
small recesses, divided from each other, 
leaving suflicient space in the room for 
the prisoners to work or to sit round the 
fire. ‘These persons pay no rent. The 
common-side prisoners, who are admit- 
ted to the begging-box and charities, 
pay no fees. On the 25th of March, 
there were twenty prisoners on the com- 
mon side, and out of which number four 
were on the begging grate. 

In addition to the 209 persons con- 
fined within the walls of the Fleet, there 
were on the 18th of March 52 within 
the rules ; the average number of these 
last being between 60 and 70. ‘The ex- 
tent of the rules is small, being not 
above three quarters of a mile in cir- 
cumlerenee, Any prisoner for debt is 
admitted to them, upon giving security 
to the warden against an escape, and 
paying a commission of 5 per cent. upon 
the amouut of his charge; and in case 
thedebtis large, a lesssumistaken. The 
warden is secured. by a warrant of. at- 
torney, with a defeasance setting ferth 
the purposes of the warrant, the stamp 
on which costs 20s. ‘There is no expense 
attending the preparing the instrument, 
as it is in a printed form, and is. filled 
up by the warden’s clerk; the whole ex- 
pense to the party is the 20 shilling stamp, 
and the enquiry fee of half a guinea to 
the clerk, and the 5 per cent. on the debt, 
or less, which the warden may think fit 
to demand. The average annual emo- 
lument derived from the rules to the 
deputy warden, is 9851. 3s. Gd. 

There are also day-rules every day, 
during term, that-the courts sit, —_— 
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are granted to the risoners on application 
to the warden, and on giving him sufficient 
security. ‘The legal expenses are nearly 
the same as those above-mentioned; but 
in general only 15s. are taken above, the 
cost of the stamp, and the enquiring fee. 
The ordinary expense to a prisoner, if 
the debt be under 5001. is 21. 7s. and the 
greatest seldom more than five _ gui- 
neas. ‘These rules are renewable every 
rm. 

> Public-houses and taverns are not, as 
in the King’s Bench, excluded from the 
rules. The BelleSauvage public-house, 
and the London Coffee-house, are both 
within the rules of the Fleet, and it is in 
evidence that the substance of the pri- 
soners is much wasted by expensive 
living in those places. Your committee 
suggest the propriety of the taverns, &c. 
being exeluded from the rules, and that 
whatever arrangement may be thought 
fit forthe King’s Bench, may be extended 
to the Fleet. 

There are no allowances given to the 
prisoners within the Fleet, neither coals 
nor bedding nor blankets, excepting only 
what may be furnished by the occasional 
charity of individuals. ‘There .is in the 
Fieet no regular physician or surgeon; 
but two rooms, under the orders and 
regulations of the prison, were set apart 
as an infirmary, for the use of the prison- 
erson the common side. 

Mr. Nixon complains heavily of the 
state of morals within the prison, which 
are very bad, arising partly from the free 
admission of all women who are sober, 
at all hours when the gates are open, and 
partly from their constant residence 
within the walls; there being on the 18th 
of March 50 women and 77 children, 
There is no distinct place for women 
debtors, who live in the same galleries 
asthe men. ‘The deputy warden affirms 
that the disturbances are principally 
owing to women of bad character, being 
intoxicated and rioting iu the galleries; 
and that he-believes the Fleet to be the 
largest brothel in the metropolis. Such 
is the depravity of morals which exists 
in the prison, the result of the free ad- 
mission of women to reside within the 
walls, that Mr. Williams, a prisoner, who 
acts as apothecary, informed your com- 
mittee that he was called on as a profes- 
sional man to a case of miscarriage, and 
he found the woman in bed with her 
hushand, there being also another man 
and his wife, and a single man, all sleep- 
ine in the same room. , 

The Marshalsea is the prison of the 
pa of the Marshalsea, and of the King’s 

alace Court of Westminster. By 





authority of two patents of Charles the. 
First and Second, the jurisdiction of this 
court extends over the palace of West- 
minster and 12 miles around, excluding 
the members of the king’s houschold, 
There is no limitation as to the amount 
of debt to be sued for therein. 

Sir James Bland Barges, bart. is con- 
stitated by letters patent marshal of 
his Majesty's household, and marshal of 
the marshalsea of the houschold. As 
such he appoints the officers of the 
prison. He is also, with the lord stew- 
ard of the household, aud a regular 
law officer, one of the judges of the 
cout. But beyond visiting the pri- 
son along with the other judges, and 
the nomination of the deputy and undere 
marshal for life, Sir James Diand Burges 
does not consider hunseif as having any 
thing to do with the management of the 
prison, or to be liable for the debts in 
the cases of escapes. As marshal of 
the household, he cnjoys a salary of 5001, 
per annum, and a tee of 20d. on the 
discharge efeach prisoner, which amounts 
annually to about 20). 

The prison is divided into two build- 
ings; the first for the debtors and the 
Admiralty prisoners; the second tor that 
description of Admiralty prisoners who 
are sentenced to solitary imprisonment, 
‘They have separate yards, aud have no 
communication with each other. 

The debtors side of the prison is again 
divided into master’s and common side, 
‘There are seven rooms appropriaied to 
the latter, cath of which is supposed to 
contain two persons; which number is 
seldom or. ever exceeded, and not often 
amounts to so many. Those who go 
on the poor side take an oath they are 
not worth 40 shillings. They have the 
3s. 6d. per week county allowance by 
the statute, and the charities of the 

ison. 

The average number of debtors is 
about 60. Ou the Sth of April, 1814, 
there were on the master’s side, 54; on 
the poor 10; making in all 64 prisoners. 

In consequence of instructions re- 
ceived by your committee, to examine 
into the state of the New Loudon Prison 
for debtors; as well asto report on the 
changes and improvements that have 
taken place in the prisons of Newgate, 
and the Poultry, Giltspur-street, Lud- 
gate, aud Borough Compters; having 
inspected the New London Prisoa, they 
calied before them Mr, Montague, the 
city surveyor to the committee tor the 
erection of the London Prison. The 

rog made since last year has been 


considerable; though some mouths will 
elapse 
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elapse before the building will be finish- 


ed. ‘The works are stopped for want of 


money, the City of London having spent 
in purchases of land a great proportion 
of the sum voted by parliament to be 
raised on the orphans’ fund, which 
amounted to 90,0001. ; 68,0001. of which 
was to be employed in the building of 
the prison. 32 or 33,0001. have been 
at present expended. 

Since the committee of the House of 
Commons sat last year, many alterations 
have taken place, and the construction 
of the prison is much improved. A spa- 
cious yard has been added, for air and 
convenience, for the enjoyment ef the 
Poultry and Giltspur-street debtors. The 
pian is however adhered to, of keeping 
the Newgate, Ludgate, (Poultry, aad 
Giltspur-street,) debtors separate. ‘This 
ne in the opinion of your committee, 

s contrilatted very materially to cause 
that awkward and incommodious con- 
struction of building and arrangement 
of space, of which they complain. ‘They 
observe too, that tLe women debtors from 
all the Compters, as well as those from 
Newgate, are mixed together; and they 
are ata less to conceive what peculiar 
privilege the male debtors have over the 
femaie, that shall exempt them from the 
eperation of the same system. 

‘Neo part of the prison is fire-proof, 
neither the floors nor the division of the 
rooms; and your committee have much 
to regret that those who have had the 
manaxentt it of the building, should have 
suffered a prison to be undertaken upon a 

m so little likely to answer its object, as 
that which has been adopted by the 
London committee. 

They are also of opinion, that the 
placing debtors in large communities in 
the sleeping rooms is a great aggravation 
to the pains of imprisonment; and they 
cannot conceive a mode by which the 
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distressed situation of a debfor 
more augmented, or the forlorn 
of a decent and respectable woman more 
aggravated, than the turning them on 
the first day of their arrival into a room 
with 6 to 15 persons, most of them pro- 
bably strangers to the new-comers, and 
many perbaps of characters and manners 
the most disreputable. 

Such then is the planand arrange 
of thé New eaiien Prison, which i, 
as far as the women’s apartments, and 
those for the debtors from the Giltspur- 
street, Ludgate, and Poultry Compters, 
nearlycompleted. No alteration can now 
take place. But your committee cannot 
approve of the plan; and regret 
that somuch money has been so ill laid out, 

They trust no time will be lost in com- 
pleting the building, such as itis, as the 
removal of the crowds of prisoners which 
now incuinber Newgate, as well as their 
proper classification, depends on that 
circumstance ; and the imore they have 
occasion to examine the latter prison, 
the more they feel convinced that every 
principle of duty imperiously calls upon 
the magistracy of the City of London to 
adopt there a more improved system of 
management. 

Your committee recommend to the 
magistrates of the City of London to 
adopt some plan for the removal of their 
convict prisoners from Newgate, those 
who, from their advanced time of life, or 
from other infirmities, cannot undergo 
their sentence. The Ordinary says, 
“that there are in Newgate from 20 to 
30 prisoners under sentence of transper- 


can he 


tation, who are old, infirm, blind, &e. 


and are deemed incapable of being dis- 
posed of to the hulks, er transported.” 
Prisovers of such description are a great 
burthen on the prison. Amongst them 
is an old man, stone blind; and two old 
women, of 68 and 70 years of age. 
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AGRICULTURE, &e. 
N_ Address to the Nation on Agricul- 
ture and Manufactures. 8Svo. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Natare, Feonomy, 
and Practical Management of Bees: by 
Robt. Huish, member of the Imperial Apia- 
rian Society at Vienna, ce. &c. 12s, 

ANTIQUITIES, 

The History and Ilinstration of Salisbury 
Cathedral, constituting a Portion of the 
Cathedral Antiquities of England ; by John 
Britton, F.S.A. No. V.  tyzs. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
General Biography; or, Lives, Critical 


: 







and Historical, of the most Eminent Per- 
sons of all Ages, Countries, Conditions, and 
Professions, arranged according to Aipha- 
hetical Order ; by John Aikin, M.D. Vol. 
X. 1). iis. 6d. apis 

A Biographical Memoir of the late Sit 
Peter Parker, bart. 4to. 14s. 

EDUCATION. 

Cicero de Officiis, with English Notes, 
eritical and explanatory. 6s. 

Steps to Seuse Verses, or a Set of Exer- 
cises,to be rendered into Latin Hexameters. 
and Pentameters. 1s. 6d. 


Tue English Learuer: being a ee” 
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of Lessons in Prose and Verse, adapted to 
the capacity. of the younger classes of 
readers ; by Tho. Ewing. 2s. 

A New and Practical Course of Book- 
keeping, in which Double Entry is reuder- 
ed intelligible to all capacities ; and Single 
Eatry, by being approximated to Double, 
is made to possess * me roof and cer- 
tainty of correctness ; by ‘T. Thoreau, ac- 
comptant. 10s. 6d. 

Spanish, Portaguese, and Italian Gram- 
mar; by J. Woodhouse. 8vo. 7s. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Delineation of the Strata of England 
and Wales, with Part of Scotland; exhi- 
biting the collieries and mines, the marshes 
and fen lands originally overflowed by the 
sea, and the varieties of soil according to 
the variations in the sub-strata, illustrated 
by the most descriptive names of places 
and of local districts: showing also the ca- 
nals and rivers, sites of parks and principal 
seats of the nobility and gentry, the oppo- 
site coast of France, and the lines of strata 
neatly coloured; by Wm. Smith, 51. 5s. 

LAW. 

The Trial of Louisa Stanton (late Brad- 
ley), on an Iadictment for Perjury against 
her Husband ; the Speech of Counsel, with 
Rematks thereon; View of all the Novel 
and entertaining Transactions from the 
first Intimacy of the Parties till her Elope- 
ment, nine days after Marriage ; with every 
document in elucidation thereof. 1s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Conveyancing, with a 
View to its Application to Practice, being 
a Series of Practical Observations, written 
ina plain familiar Style ; by Richard Pres- 
ton, esq. of the Inner Temple. Vol, II. 12s. 

The Important Results of an elaborate 
Investigation into the Mysterious Case of 
Elizabeth Fenning, being a detail of extra- 
ordinary Facts discovered since her Execa- 
tion, including the Official Report of her 
singular Trial; by John Watkins, LL.D. 
8vo. 6s. Od. 

MEDICINE. 

Case of a Fetus found in the Abdomen 
of a Young Man at Sherborne, in Dorset- 
shire; by Nath, Hichmore. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
_ Sketches of the Medical Schools of Paris; 
including Remarks on the Hospital Piac- 
tice, the Lectnres, Anatomical Schools, 
and Museams; and exhibiting the actual 
State ot Medical Instraction in the French 
Metropolis ; by John Cross. 88. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exhibiting a concise View of the 
latest and most important Discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. 
XLIV. 3s. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases, 
comprised in the Classification of tlie late 
Dr. Willan; by T, Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. 
Fasciculus IV. 11. 1s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Pamphietcer. No. XI. 6«. 6d. 

3 


The Classical Joarnal, No. XXUIL. Ga 

Hints from a Mother to her Daughter 
by Anna Williams. 14mo. 4s. 

Friendly Laboars; by — Peacock. @ 
vols, 12mo0. 9s, 

The Paris Spectator, or PHermite de la 
Chauss¢e-d’Antin ; containing Observations 
upon Parisian Manners and Customs at 
the commencement of the Nineteeuth 
Century ; translated from the Freneb, by 
Wm. Jerdan. 3 vols. 1gmo. 18s. 

Rees’s New Cyclopedia, Vol. XXX. 
Part IL. and Plates D. forming Part LAIL 
il.—large paper fh. 146s. 

The Sylvan Wanderer. Part II. 11. 1% 

‘The New Annual Register, or General 
Repository of History, Politics, and Lite- 
rature, for the Year 1814. 11. 

Fast-India Register for 1855. 7s. 64. 

The Philanthropist, No. XX. 2s. Gd. 

A Synopsis of Stamp Duties, being the 
Substance of the Schedules of the Act 
55 Geo. LHI. commencing Sept. 1, 1815; 
by J. A. Heraud. . ¢s. 6d. 

NAVIGATION, 

The Naval Monitor; containing wo! 
useful Hints for both the Public and Pr 
vate Conduct of the Young Gentlemen in 
or entering that Profession, in all iis 
Branches; by an Officer of the Navy. 
12mo. 6s. 

NOVELS, 

Caroline Lismore, or the Errors of 
Fashion; a Tale; by Alicia Cath. Mant. 
3s. od. 

A Month at Brussels, a Satirical Novel. 
3 vols, 12mo0, 168. 6d. 

Donald Monteithe. 5 vols. 12mo. 11. 3s. 

Family Estate, by Miss Russ, 3. vols, 
12mo, 15s. 

Romantic Facts, 4 vols, 12mo. 11. 28, 

PHILQLOGY., , 

A new and copious English and Gaelie 
Vocabulary, with the different Parts of 
Speech, in Alphabetical Order ; by P. Mae- 
farlane. 7s. 6d. 

A Grammar of the Spanish, Portaguese, 
and Italian Languages, intended to facih- 
tate the acquiring of these Sister Tongues, 
by exhibiting in a Synoptical Form the 
Agreements and Ditferences in ther 
Grammatical Cunstructiva; by Richard 
Woodhouse. 8vo. 7s. 

POETRY. 

The Beauties of Dr. Young's Night 
Thoughts, arranged under various Heads, 
royal 18mo0. 

The Morning Star, or the Divine Poems 
of Mr. Kees Prichard. Svo. &s, 

Waterloo, a Poem; by the Author of 
General-Post Bag, &c. 4to. 11 5s. 

Selection of Poems; by — Cottle. 
i1gmo. 5s. 

Ode on the Victory of Waterloo; by 
Eliz. Cobbold. 8vo. is, 6d. 

POLITICS. 

Relations of the Perseqution of the Pro- 

testants 
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testants in France, since the Restoration 
of the Bourbon Family, contained im a 
Narrative in Defence of the Protestants of 
Lower Languedoc, with their Petition ad- 
dressed to the King, aud other important 
Documents. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon on the Peace ; by Jas. Rudge. 
M.A. F.R.S. dedicated, by permission, to 
the Ear! of Liverpool, K.G. 1s. 6d. 

Three Sermons on Important Subjects ; 
by James Rudge, M.A. F.R.S. 1s. 6d. 
each. 

Discourses on the Apocalypse; by the 
Rev. Audrew Fuller. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
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Boyce's Belgian Traveller , 
ovyce an Traveller. 1 

The History and Antiquities of Kidding 
ton, first published as a Specimen of a His. 
tory of Oxfordshire; by the Rev, 
Warton, B.D. F.S.A. fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and rector of Kiddingten, 
15s.—imp. paper, 11. 11s. 6d, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels to the Source. of the Missouri 
River, and across the American Continent 
to the Pacific Ocean: performed by order 
of the Government of the United States in 
the years 1804, 1805, and 1806; by Capts, 
Lewis aud Clarke. 3 vols. 8vo. <i. ¢s, 
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ACTS PASSED in the 55th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 
THIRD SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
>. 


AP. LUXNXYV. An Act to continne 

/ the Encouragement of Persons 
making Discoveries for finding the Longi- 
tude at Sea, or other useful Discoveries 
and Improvements tn Navigation, and for 
making Experiments relating thereto ; and 
for discharging certain Debts incurred 
by the Commissioners of the Longitude, 
in carrying the Acts relating thereto into 
Execution. 

. Cap. LX XVI. To enable His Ma- 
jesty, until the 1si day of May, 1816, to 
acerpt tié Services of the Local Militia, 
either in or ont of the Countries under 
certain Restrictions. 

Services not to extend to more than 28 
days, exclusive of days of March. 

Cap. LN AVI. Zo authorize, under 

t Circumstances, the Drawing out 
and Embodying of the British and Irish 

Milina, or any Part thereof. 

Cap. LAAVUI. To repeal the seve- 
ral ies under the Care of the Com- 
missioners for managing the Stamp Du- 
ties in Ereland, and to grant new Duties 
in liew thereof. 

Cap. LXXLX. To regulate the Col- 
lection and Management of the Stamp Du- 
ties on Law Proceedings, Attcrnies, 
Solicitors, Proctors, and Corporate Offi- 
cers in Treland. 


Cap. LXXX. To provide for the 


Collection and Management of Slamp - 


Duties on Pamphlets, Almanacks, and 
Newspapers in Ireland. 

One copy of every phiet to be 
lodged at Stamp-office m_ Ireland.—Pe- 
nalty of 401. for every offence, for not pay- 
ing duty on pamphiets.—Penalty of 5!. on 

i each ups > &c.— 





Penalty of 5s. on persons hawking, &e 
hand-bills, Almanacks, pamphlets, News- 
papers, and advertisements unstamped.— 
Penalty of 5). on printers of unstamped 
hand-bills.—Printer omitting his name on 
Newspapers and pamphlets subject to -pe- 
nalty of 101. for each offence.—Copies. of 
Newspapers to be lodged in Stamp-office, 
which shall be evidence against the pro- 
prietors.—Printers outlawed, &c. shall not 
have stamps for papers.—Printers becom- 
ing bankrupt, &c. not entitled to print 
Newspapers.—Affidavit may be made in 
trust for incapacitated persons.—New affie 
davit to be made on changing place of pub- 
lication. —Penalty on buying, selling, or 
having unstamped Newspapers.—Printers 
shall not supply others with stamps.— 
Printing nraterials may be seized for duty. 
Cap. LXXXI. To repeal the several 
Acts for the Collection and Management 
of Stamp Duties in Ireland, and to make 
more effectual Regulations for exes | 
and managing the said Duties tn general, 
All duties which shall from time to 
time be under the care or management 0 
the commissioners shall be deemed and 
denominated stamp duties, in whatever 
way the same shall or may be payable. 
Cap. LX XXII. TZo ut Duties of 
Customs, and to allow Drawbacks and 
Bounties on certain Goods, Wares, and 
Merchandize i ed into and export 
from Ireland, in lieu of former es, 
Drawbacks and Bounties ; and to make 
further Regulations for securing the Du- 


ties of Customs tn Treland. 

Cap. eee v e the 
Payment ties om 
Forei, Cees imported into Great Bri 
tain Ireland, or into Jreland te 


reat 














in 
ts, 





Great Britain ; and of the Drawbacks on 


either from the other. 

When goods imported into either country 
from the other shall be ex orted, the ex- 
porter shall be allowed a drawback equal 
to the daty, &c.— Foreign wines in bottles 
of flasks in packages, containing six dozen 
qnart bottles or flasks, may be imported into 
either country from the other.: 

Cap. LXXXIV. To amend so much 
of an Act of the thirty-therd year of has 
present Majesty, as reldtes to fixing the 
Limits of the Towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay ; and also so much of an Act 
of the thirty-ninth and fortieth year of his 
present Majesty, as relates to granting 
Letters of Administration to the Effects 
of Persons dying intestate within the se- 
reral Presidencies in the East Indies, to 
the Registrar of the Ecelesiastical Courts; 
and to enable the Governor in Couneil of 
the said Presidencies to remove Persons 
not being British Subjects; and to make 
Provision for the Judges in the Bast In- 
dies in certain Cases. 

Cap. LAXXV.. To amend and con- 
tinue for one Year, and until twelve 
Months after the Termination of the pre- 
sent War by the Ratification of a Defini- 
tive Treaty of Peace, two Acts of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for enabling Subjects: of 
Foreizn States to enlist und serve as Sol- 
diers in his Majesty's service ; and to ena- 
ble his Majesty to grant Commissions to 
Aubjects of Foreigu States to serve as 
Officers, under certain Restrictions. 

Cap. LXXXVI. To continue, until 
the 25th day of March, 1820, an. Act 
made in the forty-sixth Year of his present 
Majesty, for permitting the Importation 
of Masts, Yards, Bowsprits, and Timber 
for Naval Purposes, from the British Co- 
lonies in North America. 

Cap. LXXXVII. To-relieve certain 


Foreign Vessels resorees tothe Port of Jand 


London, in respect of Pilotage ; and to 
regulate the mode of Payment of Pilotage 
on Foreign Vessels in the said Port. 

Cap. LXXXVIIL. Zo amend an 
Act of the last Session of Parliament, 
for rendering more easy and effectual 
Redress for Assaults in Ireland. 

Cap. LXX.XIX. Zo amend an Act 
of the fifty.third Year of his Majesty's 

eign, for making Regulations for the 
building and reparing of Court Houses 
and Sessions Houses in Ireland, 

Cap. XC. To explain an Act made 


Mormaty Mus, No; 276. 


Sar as relates to the Limitation 
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woh baet ramen Brag Ber Sas 
ty-second Year of his Majesty's Rei; 
relative af a aA tc Deetys Rees. 
Actions 
les and s. 


eS XCL. mt of 

and Charges to Prosecutors Wit- 

nesses, in Cases of Felony in Ireland. 
Cap. XCII. To amend an Act of the 


Sfieth Year of kis present Majesty's 


against Canal 


eign, relating to Prisons in Treland, so 
Jar as concerns Contracts for building or 
iring such Prisons. 

Cap. XCTH. To repeal the Dutied 
payable on, and the Permission to enter 
Sor Home Consumption, Silk Handhere 
chiefs imported by the East India Com 


pany. 

Cap. XCIV. To continue and amend 
several Acts relating to the British White 
Herring Fishery. 

Cap. XCV. To repeal the Duties 
payable on the I ation into Great 
Brita of solid Vegetable Extract from 
Oak Bark, and other Vegetable Sub- 
stances used in the Tanning: of Leather ; 
and to grant a Duty in lieu thereof. 

Cap. XCVI.. Zo grant a further Sum 
of Money for purchasing an Estate to ac- 
company the Title of Earl Nelson, and 
also to amend two Acts of the forty-sixth 
and fifty-third Years of lus poe Ma- 
jesty’s Regs for making such Purchase, 

Cap. XCVIE. Togrant to the Judgeg 
of the Commissary Court of Edinburgh « 
fixed Salary im place of their present 
Salary and certam Fees and Payments. 

Cap. XCVILl. To enable she selece 
Committee on the D rick Election 
to re-assemble, and to suspend the Trans- 
mission of the Warrants and other Pro- 
ceedings for the Appointment of 
missioners to examine Witnesses in Ire- 
land, 

Cap. XCIX. To make further Pro- 
visions for collecting and securing the 
Duties of Excise on Malt made in Ire- 


Cap. C. 7 provide for the Collection 
and Management Samp Duties pay- 
able on Bills of Exchange, Promissory 
Notes, Receipts, and Game Certificates, m 
Ireland. 5 : 

Cap. CI. To regulate the Collection 
of Stamp Duties on Matters in respe Z 
which Licences may be granted by t 
Commissioners 7, Stamps in Irei 

Cap. CLL. To repeal certain, Duties 
on Leather dressed in Oil in Great Bri- 
tain, or imported from Ireland, 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATION 


Pa . 


The celebrated Overture to “‘ The Chip of 
the Gld Block,” as performed with the ut- 
most ajplause, at the Theatre Royal ya 
market, compostd and selected by J 
Whitaker. 2. 

HIS overture, though slight in its 
generab construction, carries with 
it much evidence of original imagimation, 
and the command of sound evolutionary 
harmony. ‘lhe composer, without strain- 
ing after eccentricities, has indulged in 
some transitions indicative of the master; 
the harp accompaniment to the second 
movement is novelly conceived, and the 
whole of the finale is agreeable and ani- 
mating. ‘The composition, considered 
in the aggregate, is so well calculated to 
please the ear, and improve the finger, 
of the piano-forte practitioner, that we 
venture little in predicting its favourable 
and very general reception among that 
class of practitioners for whose use and 
vratification it appears, in its present 
form, to be intended. 

Nicholson’s Selection of Beauties for the 
Flute, in forty-eight Numbers; dedicated to 
B. Gaskell, esq. M.P. Each Number, 
Ss. 6d. 

Of this pleasing and useful work, 

twenty-four numbers have already a 


peared. The plan of the ublication is 
to give fourteen pages, from nine to 


twetve pieces, in each mumber. The 
contents consist of popular and admired 
airs, ocedSionally succeeded with varia- 
tions. ‘The selection be s a dis- 
@rning judgment, and is well calculated, 
not only to gratify the general car, but 
to improve the practitioner. The sale 
of the numbers which are already before 
the public, has, we understand, been 
constant and extensive, 2 circumstance 
at which the utility of the work to juve- 
nile flutists, and the moderate price 


which My. Fentum, the publisher, has: - 
it, prevent us from wonder- . 


fixed u 
ing. whole is intended to fonn 
four volumes, of twelve numbers each. 
Six Duettinos, arranged from the works of 
the most favourite Authors ; in which are 
iniroduced the Popular Airs of “ Soft Nl- 
lesion,” and “ Pra Goody,” adapled for 


two Flutes ; . Howship, principal 
Flutist at the T. ye Repel Dery Keane 
Se. 6d. 

we cannot allow Mr. How- 


slip the merit of original authorship, he 
has empowered us to say, that his judg- 
ment in selection is geod, and that his 
knowledge of the character and powers 











of the instrument he professes is render. 
ed indisputable, As his present choice - 
forms a favourable evidence of hid taste 
so the harmonical arrangement of his ma- 
terials proves the respectability of his 
science ; we mean his science, as far as 
the narrow scope of such a publicafion | 
afforded the opportunity of its display. : 
Eleven Original ish one 

man Waltz, nal tae Prone Eran sa 


and the Piano-forte, 
aap aiuetionen 2s. 


This collection of pleasing trifles will 
be found acceptable to those listless per- 
formers who are in the habit of runni 
their fingers over the keys of the piano- 
forte, without any object beyond the 
careless gratification of the moment. In 
the selection of the pieces, we certainly 
discover some taste; and the order in 
which they are disposed exhibits judg- . 
ment. Such a commendation, perhaps, 
is as much as a circumscribed assem- 
blage of musical levities could be rea- 
sonably expected to pretend to. 

King of Prussia’s Waltz, with Varia- 
ee the Pianoforte or Harp; by Ve: 


torini. : 
Though, perhaps, these variations had » 
with more priety been designed. 
for the harp exclusively, the passages 
are by no means impracticable or unfit 
for the piano-forte. The subject is 
pleasing, and the general current of the. 
melody is casyand natural. The general, 
effect, it is due to Mr. Fiorini to say, is 
such as to excite our suspicion of powers 
adequate to a4 more i t attempt. 
than the present; and to induce the exe 
pectation of a larger demand, from the 
same pen, upon our critical discussion. 
“ The White Cockade,” ed as @ Roudo, 
in « familiar Style, for the Piano-forte or 
» by Mr. Corrt. 1s. 6d. - 
“The White Cockade,” as here treat- 
ed by Mr. Corri, forms an agreeable and 
improving practice for young piano-forte: 


performers. The digressive passages 
are yous and pleasing, and the ge 
moral efit gives lee vires a rank with, 


the best trifles of its be 


Fentum's Collection of twenty four elegant 
and fashionable Country Dances, Waltzes, 
Sc. for the Year 1816 ; composed and ar- 
ranged by an eminent Mester, and dedica- 
ted to his Royal Highness the Prince 


These dances, walizes, &c. are, by 
their arrangement, accommodated tothe 
4 plano- 
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jano-forte, , flute, or patent flageo- 

fot Ti umber br me 2 he ae 
and ei consequently the w 

se more , a century standing, and 
has been too long patrenized by the pab- 
lic to admit of any doubt of its merit, as 
far as its pretensions extend. The me- 
lody throughout is given in a distinct 
stave, aml the piano-forte, or accompa- 
niment, placed under it, a mode which 
cannot but be very convenient to the 


ymers. ; 
= Old Bachelor,” sung with unprece- 
dented ap'ause by Mr, Sloman, at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre ; written by Mr, C. Dib- 
din, composed by John Whitaker. 18. 6d. 
We do not know that the light whim- 
sicality of Mr. Dibdin’s “ Old Bachelor” 
eould bave been better enforced and il- 
iustrated than by the few happy and cha- 
racteristio notes applied to it by Mr. 
Whitaker's fertite fancy. ‘The humour 
of the poet is nursed by the congenial 
comicality of the musician, the 
combined effect is honourable to the 
species of talent necessarily ‘exercised 
in such a production. 


“ Tete-a-Tete,” @ selection of admired Na- 
tional Melodies ; arranged as Duetts for 
the Use of Juvenile Performers on the 
Pianoforte, by J. Monro. 7s, . 
This selection, while it does credit to 

Mr, Monro’s taste, is arranged witha 

iety that indicates a cultivated 
judgment. The melodies are judicious- 
ly classed, the several parts consort weil, 
and the general effect exceeds what we 
should have, expected from a production 
so limited in its scope. 

“The Bath Waltz,” a favourite Pandean 
Air; arranged as a Duett for two Per- 
formers on one Piunoforte, by Mr. Car- 
rt. 28. 


‘When little is it is no re- 
proach to say, that much is not effected. 
As an exercise, directed to the 











VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 


a 


THE Editor of the Monthly Magazine 

proposes, in the course of the year 
1816, to publish @ complete In- 
dex to the first FORTY Volumes of this 
Miscellany. It will be printed either im 


one very thick Volume, or in two of the -W 


size of the Magazine Volumes, divided 


into a very full index to the contents; 


and Indexes to the proper Names in the 
several departments of the Work. Of 
course no other Index to so great a variety 
of useful and interesting matter will be to 

met with in any . Itts pre- 
posed to print no more than are bespoke, 
and to charge it nearly at prime cost, 
which will not exceed is. if in one vo- 
lume, or 30s. if in two, It will be 
pared in the course of this year, and be 
put to press in the spring of 1816. 





Mr. Witi1am Sava6e, late assistant- 
secretary to the Royal Institution, has 
amuounced a splendid work, dedicated, 
with permission, to Earl Spencer, to be 
published by subscription, the title of 
which is “ Practical Hints on Decora- 
twe Printing ;’” in which he proposes to 
give instructions for forming the finest 


black and coloured ting inks, for 
Producing fine cee and for print- 
mg en with speciniens engraved 
on w 


Mr. ARROwWSMITH is now engaged on 
an Index to Maps, which is to contain 
mines, 


all the towns, villages, houses, 
rivers, hills, &c. &c. Which dre menti- 


oned in hisgreat Map of England and 
‘ his 


known towns, - 
Mr. Atex. Nice.t, of Baliol Col- 


, Oxford, will soon publish a Critical 
Dictionary of the Greek , trans- 
lated from the German of ider into 
English, with additions and improve- 
ments. 

G. F. Nott, D.D. F.S.A. is 


the entire Works of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
the elder: containing much new and 
curious matter, with notes, critical and 
ex tory, &e. 

‘he Rev. 8S. Chapuam, M.A. vicar of 
Christ Church, will soen publish the 
Articles upon Sessions’ Law, contained 
in Addington’s Penal Statutes, Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, Burn’s and W il- 
liams’s Justice, Const’s and Nolan’s Poor 
Laws, pete wt sti “a Pom 
Crown, Tomlin’s Law Dictionary, 
alphabetically —_— 

The Life of James the Second, King 
of England, collected out of memoirs 
Yy2 writ 
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writ of his own hand, also, King James’s 
Advice to his Sen, and that Monarch's 
last Will, dated November 17, 1688, 
will shortly be published; the whole to be 
edited, by order of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, by the Rev. J. S. 
Clarke, L.L.B. F.R.S. historiographer 
to the King, &c. Xc. 

Messrs. LonGMan and Co. will soon 
publish, Witt's Recreations, refined and 
augmented with ingenious Conceites for 
the Wittie, and Merrie Medicines for 


- the Melancholic, printed from the edition 
_ of 1640. ‘To which will be added, some 


refatory remarks and memoirs of Sir 
fennes, and Dr. Smith; and Wit 


. Restor’d, in severall select poems not 


formerly publish’t, London, 1658. Also 
Mauasarum Delicie, or the Muses’ Recre- 
ation, containing several pieces of Poe- 
tique Wit, London, 1656. The three 
works to be printed in two vols. with all 
the cuts re-engraved by Mr. Bewick. 

Also, Memoirs of John, Duke of Marl- 
borongh, chiefly drawn from his private 
correspondence and family documents, 
preserved at Blenheim, as well as from 
other authentic sources never before pub- 
lished; by Wa. Coxe, archdeacon of 
Wilts; with portraits, maps, plans, genea- 
Jogical tables, coats of arms, and fac- 
similes of the hand-writing of the most 
jilustrious persons, whose letters appear 
in this work. 

Proposals have been issued for a new 
History of Northamptonshire, brought 
down to the present period, by Mr. 
Georce Baker, of Northampton, who 
has devoted several years to collecting 
materials for the work. 

Mr. J. B, SHaree, member of the 
College of Surgeons, is re-printing thie 
Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Madhouses; and, for 
the convenience of the reader, has ar- 
ranged each subject of evidence under 
its distinct head. 

W. D. Fe_towes, esq. has just pub- 
jished his work, entitled, Paris during 
the interesting Month of July 1815; 
with coloured engravings, 

A History and Description of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, is preparing for pub- 
lication, illustrated by twenty highly 
finished engravings, from drawings by 
'T. Hastines, member of the Royal 
Liverpool Academy; the whole to be 
executed in an unilorm style, by W. 
W ooLnorn. 

Dr, Grecory, of the royal military 
academy, is associated with a committee 
of ceneral and other officers of artillery 
for making experimegts to determine the 


[Nov.'t, 


initial velocities of projected balls. The 
pendulum recently constructed for that 


purpose, under the direction of Colonel 

illar, at Woolwich, considerably ex. 

ceeds in weight and dimensions the 

largest that wasemployed in Dr. Hutton’s 

experiments. Its weight, at the com. 

mencement of the experiments, was 
about 7400 pounds, or more than three 
tons and a quarter. Such is its firmness 

that the shock not merely of 6-pound 
balls, but even of 24-pound balls, moving 
with a velocity of 1300 feet per 

caused no prejudical strain in the framing, 
nor even produced the slightest percep- 
tible sinuosity, in the groove described 
by the stylette on the broad indicatory 
arch below the peadulum ; and, at the 
same time, such was the freedom of 
suspension, that the slightest breeze 
moved this immense mass; and that, in 
every case when the experiment was 
tried, itrequired more than 60 oscillations 
to reduce the semi-are of vibration from 
7° to 6°. By the construction of a bal- 
listic pendulum of sufficient magnitude 
to sustain without derangement the 
shock of large balls moving with great 
rapidity, an important point is gained ; 
since the velocities with which balls 
move when propelled from the heavier 
artillery will no longer remain a matter 
of mere induction, but a fair result of 
actual experiment, 

Messrs. N. and J. Duok, surgeons, 
have issued a prospectus of a plan of 
conducting Cleve-House Retreat, for the 
reception of patientsafflicted with mental 
derangement. The mode of treatment 
they have adopted is that of undeviating 
kindness, steady firmness, and unremit- 
ting attention to the comforts of the 
patient, added to such medical assistance 
as the various symptoms of the disease 
may require: being the same mild system 
which, at the Retreat at York, has 
been attended with such unprecedented 
success. 

Mr. J. BEDINGFIELD has nearly ready 
for publication, a Compendium of Me- 
dical Practice, illustrated by important 
and highly interesting cases, and prac- 
tical, pathological, and physiological 
observations, | 

A new edition is preparing for pub- 
lication, of Des, Erasmi Rot. Concio 
De Pvero Tesv olim Pronvneiata & 
Pvero in Schola Iohannis Coleti Lon- 
dini Institvta in Qva Praesidebat Imago 
Pveri Iesy Docentis Specie. 

The Rev, T. Pruen, of Aldbourn, 
Wilts, has in the press, an II ustration 
of the Liturgy and Service of the United 

Church 
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Charch of England and Ireland; with 
an introductory sketch of the history of 
the British church. — 

Mr. CuanLes SyLvester, of Derby, 
is printing an Account of some Improve- 
ments in Domestic Economy, adopted 
at the Derbyshire General Infirmary ; 
more especially relating to the means of 
warming and ventilating the apart- 
ments; with a description of the culinary 
department, the wash-house, laundry, 
&e. and observations on the application 
to the comfort and convenience of pri- 
vate families, and other important 
purposes. 

Among the recent improvements at 
Dulwich College, a capacious and 
well-constructed gallery has been erect- 
ed, to receive the splendid collection of 
pictures bequeathed to that institution 
by the late Sir Francis Bourceots. It 
is 120 feet in length; and divided into 
three compartments, lighted by large 
jJanterns, well arranged for the purpose. 
This magnificent collection has been 
lately thrown open to the students of 
Royal Academy. 

Aseries of fifteen years’ correspondence 
of the late Davip Hume, esq. has lately 
been discovered, and is preparing for 
publication. ‘The letters are addressed 
to the Countess of Boufflers and the 
Marchioness de Burbantine, two of the 
most distinguished ladies in France, 
between the years 1760 and 1776. 

Mr. Nicuo.s has at length completed 
his History of Leicestershire, by an 
Appendix of additions and corrections; 
a series of elaborate Indexes; a general 
map of the county; and several additi- 
onal plates. 

In a few days will appear, A Key to 
the Almanack, explaining the Fasts, 
Festivals, Saints’: Days, and other Ho- 
lidays in the Calendar; with the Astro- 
nomical and Chronological Terms, &c. 
Kc. arranged alphabetically, for -easy 
reference ; by J. BANNANTINE. 

_ Dr. Tuomas Futter will soon pub- 
lish, an Introduction to Prudence, or 
Directions, counsels, and cautions, ten- 
ding to the prudent management of 
affairs in common lite. 

_ Mr. Witttam Story has just pub- 
lished his Journal, kept during a cap- 
tivity of more than nine years in France, 
commencing the 14th day of April 
a and ending the 5th day of May 

Speedily will be published, in one vol. 
large 8vo. the Purple Island, a Poem; 
by Puveas FLetcuer, with a disser- 
tahon and explanatory notes. 
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T. W._K. Wareruotse, esq. will 
shortly publish a Genealogical Account 
of the Royal House of Stuart, K of 


Scotland, North Britain, from the Year 


1043. 

Mr. T. J. Arwicer, of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, has in the 
Rudiments of the Anidigeiey and i 
ology of the Haman Body, designed for 
the use of young students, 

JoserH Samuev C, F. Frey has in 
the press, Rudiments of the Hebrew 
Language, with Exercises exemplilying 
the Rules; and a Key to the Book of 
Psalms: containing the true pronun- 
ciation, different significations, and 
grammatical analysis of every word. 

Mr. James Harnett will soon pul 
lish, Waterloo, a poem, in which the 
principal incidents of that battle are 
described. 

A volume of Practical Sermons, by 
the late Dr. Scorr, rector of Simon- 


-bourn, will soon appear. 


The Rey. Brooke Baipers Stevens 
will soon publish, a Sermon preached 
at Great Coggeshall, Essex, in the be- 
half of the National Schools. 

Elementary Fortification, illustrated 
by upwards of 500 diagrams in wood, 
is in preparation, by Lieut.-col. C. W. 
PasLey, author of the Essay on Military 
Policy. 

Mr. Bernarp Mitcuett, of Dublin, 
has nearly ready for publication, the 
Universal Penman, or the Beauties and 
Utility of Writing truly exemplified. 

An edition of the Sermons of Martin 
LuTueRr, with a full-length portrait from 
the large German print, is shortly ex- 
pected. 

The General Zoology which was com- 
menced in 1800 by the late Dr, G. 
Shaw, is to be continued in its different 
departments by Mr. J. SterHens, Dr. 
Buainvitte, and by Dr. Leacu: the 
whole to be direeted by the latter gen- 
tleman. : 

Early in this month will be published, 
the Student’s Journal, arranged, printed, 
and ruled, for receiving an account of 
every day’s employment for one year; 
and designed for the use of professional 
students, scientific and literary men, &e. 

Mr. CarMICcHAEL will deliver @ conrse 
of Clinical Lectures on Syphilis, and 
the diseases which have been confounded 
with it, at the Lock Hospital, Dublia, 
every Monday and Thursday, to com- 
mence in January 1816. 

The winter course of Leectares on 


an ey leary, woke gl ae. 


tutes 
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tutes and practice of medicine, will 


commence at the School of Medicine iv fessional 


Ireland on the 6th of November, at 
their respective hoars. Anatomical de- 
monstrations will commence the Ist of 
December. 

Mr. Sincer will commence a course 
of Lectures on Electricity and Electro- 
Chemistry, at the Scientific Institution, 
3, Pritice’s-street, Cavendish-square, on 
Monday the 6th of November. 

A Second Volume of Discourses on 
the Principles of Religious Belief, as 
connected with Human Happiness and 
Improvement; by the Rev, Rosert 
Moreueap; is in the press. 

Col. Beauroy has invented an instru- 
ment to measure and register the rise 
and fall of the tide throughout the whole 
flow and ebb. 

Wituiam Monck Mason, esq. has in 
the press, the History of Dublin and its 
Environs, forming part of a work to be 
entitled, Hibernia. 

The Dublin Society has appropriated 
10OL. for trying, before the committee of 
Natural Philosophy, experiments upon 
wheel carriages, under the conduct of 
Mr. R. L. EpGewortu. 

The Antiquary, a Novel, by the author 
of Waverly and Guy Manncring, is in 
the press. 

Select Pieces of Early Popular Poetry; 
by E. V. UTTERSON, esq. will soon be 


put to we 

The Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, 
published by the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Seciety of London, Vol. VI. is 
nearly ready. 

Mr. Sowerby has announced his in- 
tention to sell separately coloured prints 
of such British planis as are introduced 
imto the last edition of the Materia Me- 
dica. A great part of the plants recom- 
mended in the Materia Medica of the 
last edition of the Pharmacopoeia Lon- 
dinensis are indigenous to Great Britain, 
and are described in Sir J. E. Smith’s 
Flora Britannica, and figured in English 
Botany. Many of these by experience are 
understood to supersede the use of some 
of the foreign ones, the identity of which 
must certainly pe more dubious. ‘The 
Royal College of Physicians have very 
commendably decided upon the pro- 
pricty of medical practitioners having a 


sufficient knowledge of botany to distin- ’ 


guish those aya which are more par- 
ticularly useful in medicine ; wherefore 
it has been thought desirable by some to 
procure such figures of medical plants 
as are published in Kaglish Botany ; and 
Mr, Sowerby considers it his public duty 


[Nov. 1, 
to say, that he will furnish to those pro. 

who desire it,plates only 
of the fifty-four medical plants figured in 
English Botany. 

Messrs, Tuomas and Joun Laeag 
were lately appointed to the su- 
perintendance of the STeEAM-Eneues 
employed in the mines in Cornwall, to 
ascertain their power and consumption 
of coals. ‘Their first monthly report was 
for August 1811, and included eight en- 
gines, which had in that month consum- 
ed 23,661 bushels of coals, and lifted 
126,126,000 pounds of water one 
foot high, beimg an average duty of 
15,760,000 pounds, lifted one foot hi 
with each bushel of coals. In January 
1812, the number of engines. reported 
was 14, and by the end of that year they 
were increased to 19; and the average 
duty performed by all the engines in the 
last-mentioned month had advanced to 
18,200,000. In 1813 the number of en- 
gines, included in the monthly reports, 
contiuued to increase, till in December 
they were 29, and the average work 
20,162,000. During some of the months 
of 1814, the engines reported were 32, 
and the average duty performed during 
December was 19,734,000 pounds, lifted 
one foot high with each bushel of coals, 
It appears that the average yrs 34 
engines reported, exclusive of Woolf's 
patent engine, is at this time about 20 
millions. One of Mr. Woolf's engines 
has been lately erected at Wheal-Vor 
mine, of 53 inches diameter in the great 
cylinder (the smaller cylinder being about 
one-fifth of the coritents of the great one) 
and nine feet stroke. fone> 
Messrs. Lean’s Report for May, the duty 
performed by this engine, was 49,980,882 
pounds lifted one foot with every bushel 
of coals consumed; and the duty per- 
formed by Woolf's engine in the month 
of June was 50,333,000. Thus it appears 
that the average duty of the patent engine 
for the months of May and June was 
fifty millions, while the aggregate aver- 
age duty of all the other engines is only 
twenty millions, Those who are not 
acquainted with the magnitude of some 
of the mining coneerns in this kingdom, 
can form no adequate opinion of the 
importance of sach a saving. in the arti- 
cle of fuel, as is effected by Woolt’s en- 
gine. ‘They may, however, form some 
idea of it, wheninformed that theex pense 
of one of the large mines for coals:only, 
to work ‘their engines, and keep the 
mine free from water, is about twenty- 
five thousand peunds a é, 


‘A mineral water of ibe saline clom 
wae 
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was discovered in Scotland in the sum- 
mer of 1814. Et was first taken notice 
of from the circumstance of the frequent 
resort of flocks of pigeons to the ground 


where it breaks out, It appears in two 
springs, at the distance of nearly half a 
mile from each other, in a field about 
two miles to the north of Dunblane. 
From the results of a number ef experi- 
ments, the solid ingredicats in a pint of 
the water, from the north spring, appear 
to be, 


Mnriate of soda é Grains 24 
Murtiateoflime. . . « «+ « « 18 
Salphate of lime . 2. . s+ - + 3S 
Carbowate of lime . 2. +6 «© «© 6) 0.5 
Oxideofiron . + «© «© « « 0,17 
46.17 
and of a pint of the water of the south 


spring, ' 
Muriate of soda . . 
Muriate oflime. . .« -. «© « 
Sulphate oflime . . .- 
Carbonate of lime . . .°. «+ « 
Oxide of ifom .« 2 « © «© « 


Grains 22.5 
16 
2.5 
0.3 
0.15 
41.25 
it acts as a diuretic, and, in a larger dose, 
asacathartic. Itis likewise supposed 
that its composition may render it a re- 
medy of efficacy in some constitutional 
affections, particularly in serofula, 

Capt, HA has published, in the last 
volume of the Edinburgh ‘Transactions, 
a description of the Table Mountain at 
the Cape of Good"Hope, by which it ap- 
pears that the lower part of it is com- 
posed of granite, that the granite at the 
bottom is covered with clay-slate, and 
that veins of granite pass through this 
slate. The summit of the mountain 
consists of red sand-stone. 

RUSSIA, 

Count NicoLas RomANzow, a most 

enlightened and public-spirited Russian 


nobleman, has_at his own expense built, 


and equipped a ship for a new voyage of 
discovery. This vessel sailed from Cron- 
stadt on the 31st of July last, and has 
euice touched at Plymouth on her way 
out. She is called the Rurik, carries the 
Russian military flag, and is commanded 
by Captain Kotzebue (son tothe celebra- 
ted anthor of that name), a lieutenant in 
the Russian navy, and who has already 
sailed round the world in the Nadeshda, 
Captain Krusenstern. ‘There are on board 
‘woother lieutenants in the Russian navy,. 
Messrs, Schichmarew and Sachariin, the 
former of whom, although rin the 


service than M. Kotzebue, has cheerfully 
Cousented to serve under him, Dr. 
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Eschholz of the university of Di Me’ 
Chammisso, the na from 
the Danish naturalist, Wormskild, and 
the Russian painter Choris, also accom-' 
pany the expedition. The Rurik, it is. 
said, will double Cape Horn, in the 
month of November next, and the expe~ 
dition will employ the whole of 1816 and. 
the beginning of 1817 in visiting in the. 
South Scas those places which have not 
been as yet sufliciently examined. Dnu- 
ring the summer of 1817 they will coast 
along the inner shores of America te’ 
Behring’s Straits, and return by the 
Straits of Torres, to the Cape of Good’ 
“y,®. so that they will probably return 
to Cronstadt in August 1818, It is left, 
however, to M. Keizebue to prolong his 
voyage beyond this period if ie think it 
necessary for the purposes in view.. The 
whole plan of the voyage has been drawn, 
up by Captain Krusenstern. 

DENMARK. 

The Danish engraver BaGot has lately 
finished an excellent general Map of the 
island of Zealand: it has met with the 
approbation of the Society of Sciences 
at Copenhagen, which has testified its. 
satisfaction by presenting him with the 
sum of three hundred crowns by way of 
encouragement, 

GERMANY. 

About a league from Saltzburg the re- 
mains of a Roman building have lately 
been discovered, in winch has been 
found a mosaic pavement of ineompa-’ 
rable beauty, 18 feet by 15, represent- 
ing, in four divisions, each of four or 
five feet scuare, the history of Theseus 
and Ariadne> Ist, ‘Theseus receiving the 
clue from Ariadne;—2d, His combat 
with the Minotaur in the labyrinth ;— 
3d, Theseus conducting Ariadne on 
board his ship;—4th, Ariadne alone,, 
immersed ja grief. ‘The centre repre-, 
sents the labyrinth, Some parts are 
damaged, but those which are 


are as perfect as if just made. It is 
expected that a ng chamber 
will be discovered, where, it is hoped, 


the story of Ariadne and Bacchus will 
be found. : 
INDIA, biel ts 
In an eloquent speech made by. 
the at enlightened GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL of India, to the members of 
the College at Caleutta, his ip in- 
troduced the following valuable 


vations on the English language, 
“Tt may appear si »” said Lorp 


wre ORS Fk 
yoted to applaud and stim P 
in 
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ia the Asiatic languages, I should beg 
permission to expatiaie for afew minutes 
on our English tongue. I am far from 
feeling entitied to do it by any notion that 
I possess pre-eminence of strength in it. 
That would indeed be to imagine myself 
eapable of drawing the bow of Ulysses. 
But, although my knowledge of myseif 
must tell me how far short I fall in the 
sinew requisite for such an attempt, I do 
feel that just conception of the powers 
of the English language which may enable 
me to indicate them to others more capable 
al employing their force successfully, and 
thence more likely to add to the honours 
of our native tongue. Regard it not, I 
beseech you, as the mere medinm of ordi- 
nary intercourse. Itis a mine whence you 
may extract the means of enchanting, 
instructing, and improving communities 
yet nameless, and generations yet unborn. 
Our English language has never had ade- 
quate tribute paid to it. Among the 
languages of modern Europe, specious but 
subordinate pretensions have been advan- 
eed to cadence, terseness, or dextrons am- 
biguity of insmuation, while the sober 
majesty of the English tongue stood aloof 
and disdained a competition on the ground 
ef such inferior particularities. I even 
think that we have erred with regard to 
Greek and Latin. Our sense of the 
inestimable benefit we have reaped from 
the treasuies of taste and science, which 
they have handed down to us, has led us 
into an extravagance of reverence for them. 
They have high intrinsic merit without 
@oubt, but itis a bigotted gratitude, and an 
unweighed admiration, which seduces us to 
prostrate the character of the English 
tongue before theiraltars, Every language 
can furnish to genius casually a forcible 
expression ; and a thousand turns of neat- 
ness and delicacy may be found in most of 
them ; but [ will confidently assert, that, in 
that which should be the first cbject of all 
Janguage, precision, the English tongre 
surpasses them all; while, m richness of 
colouring and extent of power, it is ex- 
ceeded by none, if equalied by any. What 
subject is there within the boundless 
range of imagination, which some British 
author has not clothed ip British phrase, 
with anicety of definition, an accuracy of 
portraiture, a brilliancy of tint, a delicacy 
of disci mination, and a force of impression, 
which must be sterling, because every 
other nation of Europe, as well as our own, 
adits then perfection with enthusiasm? 
Are the fibrts of the heart to be made to 
tremble with anxiety, to giow with anima- 
tion, to thrill with horrow, to startle with 
amare, to shrink wiith-awe, to throb with 
pity, or to vilsate insympathy with the tone 
of pictured love, know ye not the mighty 
magicians of our country, whose potent 
tpell has commanded and coutivucs ine. 
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sistibly to command those varied j 


Was it a puny engine, a feeble art, that 
achieved such wondrous workings? What 
was thesorcery? Justly conceived Cello. 
cation of words is the whole secret of this 


witchery,a charm within the reach of auy 


one of you—and remember that there was 


a period, not remote, when all these re. 
corded beanties of our language were q 
blank ; were without form, and void. The 
elements of those compositions, which now 
so uncontrolably delight aud elevate our 
souls, exitted ; but they existed as dormant 
powers, inert capacities; they were the 
unconnected nates of the gamut; the un 
touched strings of the harp. The music 
was in the instrament; but the master’s 
hand had not thrown itself across the 
chords to rouse them from their slumber, 
and bid them scatter ecstasies. Then do 
you make trial of their force ; fear not that 
the combinations are exhausted. Possess 
yourselves of the necessary energies, and 
assured you will find the la 
exuberant beyond the demand of your 
intensest thonght. It has no assignabie 
compass. One of its most admirable qua 
lities is, that, if a term sanctioned by usage 
or precedent does not present itself to 
express a conception adequately, a word 
may be moulded for the purpose, which, if 
it be legitimately framed, will be as uui- 
versally understood, as if ithad been con- 
stantly employed in collognial discourse. 
The appropriation of words to detmed and 
specific senses, (either direct, or through 
that allusion to similitudes which we call 
metaphor), has arisen from the high will of 
those powerful minds, who have exercised 
splendid despotism over opinion, 
right of domination which they asserted 
over the multitade, ensured a willing adop- 
tion of their application of words, anda, 
ratified sanction of their extension of sim- 
ple meaning to all the subdivisions of shade 
andaffinity. Not that they coised arbitra- 
rily: for you are not to suppose that the 
licence has not its law and limits. The 
boundaries of the privilege are strictly laid 
down ;—for they exist innature. You have 
only to impose upon yourselves a rigid and 
never deviating observance of those ana- 
logies which are the fundamental rule and 
essence of speech. If yon fabricate the 
word cousonantly to this principle, it will 
he as surely intelligible, as if it had been 
used for years. The piece will bear an 
image and superscription which every one 
will recognize to be Czsar’s; and your 
mintage will have unquestioned currency. 
Hace has flowed, and hence a = 
w, “ the power of giving to noth 
a local habltation and a name.” Astonish- 
ing faculty! never regarded, as I think, 
with sufficient admiration. Enjoying the 
treasates thus heaped up, we do not der 
aticution to the etiorts by which they be . 
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heen.collected. How many positions are career. You will set out with numberless 
there, that form the hasis of our every patterns of excellence for your guidance ; 
day's reflection; the yatter for the ordi- and pathways cut for you np all the steeps 
nary operation of our minds, which were of science. Thowk with what advantages 
toiled after, perhaps for ages, before they over your predecessors you start, and 
were seized and rendered comprehensible? then think what ought to be expected 
How many subjects are there; which we from you.” 

must be severally conscious, we ourselves How unfortunate must be the combi- 
have strived at, as if we saw them floating nation of adverse circumstances, if such 
in an atmosphere just above us, and found a mind as that of the noble deliverer of 
the arm of our intellect but just too short ¢his speech is. not successful in esta- 
to reach them; and then comes a happier lishing pence and happiness among the 


ius, who, in a fortundte moment, and ' ; : 
‘om some vantage ground, arrests the me- men ca rer snark Jieppy India! 


r in its flight ; sps the fleeting phan- “ah es : 

bea pat ‘am the skies fo "uae: place as minister of his royal friend, we. 
condenses that which was but the impal- should never have been doomed to suffer 
pable corrascation of spirit; fetters that the: public ignominy of that recent 
which was but the lightning glance of triumph of low passions, which seems 
thought; and having so mastered it, be- likely to attach to us as long as the 
stows it as aperpetual possession and heri- stories of Pogulus aud Napoleon, and 
tage on mankind? With an accumulation the riame of Carthage and England are 


of suchmagnificent bequests you begin your’ remembered! 
—S—SSSSS 


MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES in N.W. LONDON; 
From September 24 to October 24, 1815. | 
a 

E Protean tribe of bilious affections and bowel complaints have at length cousi- 
derably abated in frequency. A mr gine Bere in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal has recommended, oa the authority of a previous writer in 
the same journal, a combination of ipecacuan and opium in the treatment of Dysentery. 
The almost uniformly beneficial results I have wiinessed from the use of opia:n in large 
quantities, both in the present and former epidemics, induce me to ascribe the efficacy 
of the remnedy to it alone. ‘The importance of anodyne and astringent medicines in this 
disorder seems to have escaped the notice of practitioners, and a large portion eou- 
sider them improper and even dangerous ; experience, however, sh ws the failacy of this 
cpinion, since, in a multitude of cases, I have used them with immediate and permanent | 
relief to the patient, where a variety of treatment had been previously employed with- 
out success. The disnse of opiates in Dysentery has probably arisen from: the au- 
thority of Cullen, by whom they were rejected, from a theoretical notion that they 
futerrapted -the action of the smail intestines, and thereby favoured the constriction of 
the colon, which he considered to be the cause of the disease. ‘To this, however, Lmay 
eppose, not only the testimony of my own experience, but that of Sydeuham, in my 
Opinion, one of the greatest practitioners that ever lived. Though in general he ree 
commended the occasional use of purgatives with opiates, yet in particular epidemics 
he trusted to opium alone, as I have done in the present. A quotation from lis Treatise 
on the Dysentery of 166y, 70, 71, and 72, will convey an accurate idea of his sentiments 
on this head :—*“ Antequam finiam, hoc est notandum, quod tametse in his annis quibas 
Dysenteriw adeco epidemice grassarentur, evacualiores prius memoratz prorsus neces- 
Sani erant, autequam ad usum laudani deventum fuisset; attamcn in constitutione 
quavis huic morbo minus faventi iste tutd omitti possunt, curalio compendivsoré via, solo 
nempe usu laudani absolvi, co quem descripsimus modo.— Willis was of the same opinion, 
and states that, notwithstanding the prejudices on this subject, in one epidemic nothing 

but opium would cure. } 

It is right, however, to observe, that this disease often occurs under cireumstances 
which render purgatives indispensably necessary ; im such cases the continued use of 
opium would increase the constipation and aggravate the symptoms. I weil recollect 
an example of long continued Dysentery, which resisted every dare ot treatment, until 
a collection of hard scybala was discovered in the reetum, which, being removed by the 
operation of glysters and mechanical means, almost immediately oreo 

On the other Land, long continued 6 mo yaly where tives had been ineffee- 
oa employed, bave been quickly subdued by the opposite practice of giving astrin- 

Measles have made their appearance, and, in many instances, with great severity ; 
the bad cases are generally a¢compavied with diarrhaa, which seldom fails to aggra- 

Montuty Mag. No. 273. Ze ’ vate 
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vate the complaint, whether it occur spontaneously, or be excited by the 

ative eotichens for this symptom Sydenhain prescribed bleeding But, ha 
patients where blood was taken on account of pain in the chest, and difficult respira. 
tion, it had no effect in allaying the irritation of the bowels. Recourse was then had 
opium with complete success. 

The patient, said in our last to have been cared of Epilepsy by Valerian bark and 
nitrate of silver, has experienced no relapse. 

‘The case of mental derangement, from the irritation produced by a deep seated whit. 
low, bas terminated suecessiully. a eiedieiiitalein ath ; 

A the diseases which seem to be influenc y State of the weather 
sechoned un unusual number of acutely painful affections of the pectoral and abdochen 
muscles. These are generally aggravated on strong inspiration, becanse the muscliés 
are then brought forcibly into action. In some they are mistaken for ulmonary in- 
flammation, but this is generally of no consequence, since bleeding is tly ser. 
vieeable. I consider the complaint to be a species of rheumatism, which is also Very 
prevalent at this time. The most effectual remedy, according to my experience, is a plas. 
ter of strained Galbanum, sufficiently large to cover the whole of the affected part. If 
the pain after this shifts its seat, it mast be followed by another, and sometimes it may 
be necessary to have recourse to internal remedies, The guaicum and nitre are bere 
very serviceable. But the practice must be varied according to circumstances, 

11, North Crescent, Bedford-square. Jonun Want, 

Late Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary, 
eee 
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A’ the third annual course of lectures of the Birmingham Philosophical Society which 
closed a short time since, a very curious description and estimate of diamonds known 
to be in existence, were given by Mr. Thonson. e number of known diamonds of 36 
carats and a he stated to be no more than 19, two only of which were in England, 
the Piggett diamond weighing 45 carats, and worth 16,2001. and one in the possession of 
the Hornsby family ef $6 carats, worth 8000). Holland has but one, which weighs 36 ca- 
eats, and is valued at 10,3631. ; its form is conical, and it was for some time in the pos- 
session of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, of London.—France has two; the largest was 
bought by the Dnke of Orleans during his regency, and thus called the regency diamond; 
its weight is 166} carats, and valne, 149,0381.—Germany has one weighing 1394 carats, 
aod worth 155,6821,— Russia is rich in these gems ; itslargest is that of the sceptre, whieh 
is said to weigh 779 carats. If this be true, it must be worth, aceording to the general 
mdve of estimating them, the enormous sum of 4,854,7281.—The history of this diamond 
is rather curious. For a long time it formed the eye of an East Indian idol, from whieh 
post it was removed by a soldier, From him it passed through several hands, 
aad was finally sold to the Empress Catherine for 90,0001. a handsome ananity, and a 
tent of nobility. Russia has several others, one of which is estimated at 369,8001.—~ 
Great Mogul has one of a rose colour, and valued at 622,728].—The two principal 
ones belonging to Persia are called in the hyperbolical language of the East “ The 
Mountain of Splendour,” &c. and “ the Sea of Slory 2” one is worth 145,2001. and the 
ether 34,8481.—The Portuguese royal family have two, one of which is still uncut ; and, 
if we may credit the Portuguese accounts, is the largest ever found: it is said to weigh 
1680 carats; andsupposing it to lose half its weight in cutting, it would be worth 
5,644,8001. upwards of a million more than the sceptre diamond of Russia. There is 3 
small part broken off, which was done by the man who found it; who, ignorant what 
stone it was, struck it with ahammer upon an anvil. It was found at the Brazils. It 
must not be concealed that some persons conversant in these things doubt the existence 
of thisstone. According to the model exhibited, it is somewhat like the shape and size 
of an ostrich’s egg. The other diamond in the possession of the House of Braganza s 
“ares ‘ate ting of the Royal Soci b hildre 
t the late mee of the iety a r John George Children, esq. was 
read, on the effects of a very large galvanic bethings it consisted of twenty paisof zinc 
and copper plates, six feet long and two feet six inches broad, joined to r by straps 
of lead and plunged in a mixturesf nitric and sulpharic acids, diluted with fram twenty 
to forty times their weight of water. By the battery metallic wires were ignited ip the 
following order, beginning with the wire most easily ignited. 
Platinum Copper 
Tron Silver 
Gold Zine 
‘Ga and lead are so fusible, that with them the experiment could not be tried. Mr. 
Chldrca considers the iguitability as the inverse of the conducting power of the metals ; 
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teerefore platinum conducts worst and the zinc best of the above six metals. the 
two ” the battery were connected by two parent ie wires ve dikes 
gises, the thick wire was ignited and not the fine one ; but, the two wires were tied 
one to the end of the other, the fine wire was ignited first. 

Iron wire was slit, some diamond powder put into the slit, and this powder surrounded 
py iron wire above and below. The wire was faintly ignited. diamond 
disappeared and the iron was converted into steel and partly fused. This tes 
the trath of Clouet’s original experiment, which was afterwards verified George 
Mackenzie. Iridium was fused by the battery and reduced toa porous le of the 
specific gravity 18°6. Oxide of tantalum was fused and reduced. The metal was of a 
yellowish colour and brittle. Oxide of cerium was fused without being redaced. This 
was the case also with oxide of titanium. Oxide of tungsten was reduced and fused. 
The metal was grey and very heavy. Oxides of molybdenum and uranium were likewise 
fesed and reduced, and both metals were brittle. 

M. BraconneT has published remarks on Saponification. When (says he) we make 
an acid or an alkali act on suet, the three principles which constitute it. viz. 
oxygen, and carbon, which were ina state of equilibrium, are separated and 
in another order to form adipocire, and an oil very soluble in alcohol. “These two 
materials are indispensable to the making of soap of good quality ; for it is to be noted, 
that, when the fixed oils do not contain suet in a sensible degree, cannot produce 
adipocire daring their saponification, and for this reason they ouly farnish soft soaps, like 
those which we obtain with pure olive or other vegetable oils, afd even with fish oil ; but 
by adding to them a certain quantity of suet, they produce solid soa Most of the oils 
and suets are not susceptible of uniting immediately with the alkalies, since this union 
cannot be effected but by a change of equilibrium in the elements of tallow or suet or 
of oil, which besides requires a prolonged ebullition during a considerable time, as the 

makers very wellknow. It wouldeven bea great advantage, and save much time 
and fuel, if by an ceconomical and speedy method we could dispose the fatty substance 
to unite immediately with the alkalies; hitherto I have found only the concentrated 
sulphuric acid which can attain this object; it is sufficient to pour this acid into oil or 
melted tallow to dispose them to unite immediately with the alkalies and form a perfect 
soap on the instant; this mode appears to me so much the more profitable, that the last 
rtions of alkalies, even those which are combined with the carbonic acid, may enter 
inte combination with the fat matter; which is far from being the case in the common _ 
sreperaticn of soap, since the water which passes off still contains alkali, which will not 
act upon fat. 

The results of the rancidity of fat, says M. Braconnet, had not yet been well appre- 
ciated, since all chemists bave admitted that an acid was formed; but this fact has been 
called in question by Messrs. Thenard and Parmentier, and the latter thought that 
oxygen in combining with fat was the agent ofits rancidity, This a did not appear 
to me to be supported by irrefragable experiments : we see thatin the course of time fat 
undergoes nearly the same alternation with that which the acids and alkalies introduce, 
that is, that it tends insensibly to approach the state of adipocire. Rancid tallow after 
heing boiled in water see to me to. be of a firmer consistence than recent tallow, 
from which it differs, besides, in most of its properties : in fact, it is more soluble in alcg- 
hol ; but it is, above all, the-action of the alkalies on this tallow thus changed, which is 
remarkable : they unite with it almost instantly to form a perfect soap; if we repeat the 
same experiment by treating in a similar way, and in the same space of time, any recent 
tallow with an alkali, scarcely shall we be able to produce any perceptible traces of soap. 
If we do not.succeed in bringing a rancid fat back to its primitive state, we may at 
least retard its rancidity : a slight alkaline solntion seems to enjoy this property: hence 
the practice in certain countries of: keeping fresh butter in cloths moistened with a lixi- 
viam. ‘The disposition of the rancid fats to be saponified in a few or might 

present some uscful results for soap-makers: it also shows the profound altera- 
You which they have undergone, and the different degrees by which they become 
adipocire—time alone can operate this change, as Fourcroy proved in his examination of 
the churchyard of the Innocents, This chemist also ascertained that fat persons 
furnished more adipocire than lean, and that the marrow of the long hosies was converted 
Wholly into adipocire. : 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


—__- 
Prices of Merchandize, Oct. 20, 1815. 


& & d. és d, 
Cocoa, WestIndia «4 «23 5 0 to 410 O perewt. 
Coffee, West India, ordinary 3 6.90 ~~ 315 0 ditto, 
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Alphabetical List of Bankrupteies. [Nov, 1, 
































£ 8 d, £ xz @, 
Coffec, West India, fine « 416 9 to §& § O perewt, 
———, Mocha. . 615 0 — 7 0 0 ditta, 
Cotton, West India,common 0 2 2 — O 3 3 perib, 
,Demerara . .§ 90 2 4 — O 4 6 ditto. : 
Currants, . - 4 8 0 — 4 100 per ewt, = 
Figs, Turkey ° . 218 0 — 3 4 0. ditto, 
Flax, Ri a . . . 90 0 0 — 0. 0 0 per ton, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine : 50 00 — 9 0 0 ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets . .«. 5312 0 — 1212 O percwt, 
, , Bags . »- 550 — 9 9 OO ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars . - 1400 — O O O per ton, 
’ , Pigs «. -«- ©0900 — 9 0 ODO ditto, 
Oil, salad . ° - + 20 0 0 — 22 0 O perjer. 
Rags, Hamburgh . ». 2490 — 2 7 O perecwt, 
ouse, Italian, fine - « 312 0 — Q0 0 ditto. 
Raisins, bloom or jar, hew 410 0 — 512 0 ditto, — 
Rice, Caroliva, new ; 3140 — 316 0 ditto. | 
——, East India ° 150 — 110 0. ditto, * 
Sik,Chima . °* . 160-— 19 @ perlb, 
quam, Bengal, skein . . 0 17 0 is | 1 0 0 ditto, 
Spices, Cinnamon . ° 0166 — 0 0 Q = ditto, 
, Cloves . « « O 8B 6 — O10 0 ditto, 
, Nutmegs . » O14 6 — O17 OO. ditto. . 
» Pepper, black - 9 010; — OO 011 ditto. 
: ,whitee . 018 — 0 0 0. ditto. . 
Spisits, Brandy, Cognac . 0 60-— O 6 4 pergallom 
-——-—, Geneva Hollands . 0 3 2 — OO $ 4 ditto. 
» Rum, Jainaica , 036-— 05 0 ditto. 
Sugar, Jamaica,brown . 47 0— & 8 O percwt, 
.: ,fnme . « £18 O — § 3 O ditto, 
ae East India - . 3 8 0 “hes 3 15 0 ditto. 
—-, lump, fine . . »- 610 0 — 7.0 O aditte 
Tallow,town-melted . .« 312 © — © 0 O perewt, 
» Russia, yellow . 360 — 00 0. ditto. 
Tea, Bohea " —— 0 2 2 — © 2 4 perlb. 
—-, Hyson, fine . « 0 § o — OO 0. ditto. 
Wine, Madeira,old . . 90 0 —120 0 O per pipe. 
7a, Port, old e * 120 0 0 \ os 125 0 0 ditto. 
——, Sherry. - 110 0 0 — 190 0.0 per butt, 


Premiums of Insurance at New Lloyd’s Coffee House.—-Guernsey or Jersey, 13 t— 
Cork, Dublin, or. Belfast, 1g a 14. — Hambro’, 15s. — Madeira, 2 a 23.— Jamaiea, 
24.—Newfoundland, 4 a 5.—Southern Fishery, out and home, 20I. , 

Course of Exchange, Oct. 20.—Amsterdam, 36 10 B 2U.—Hamburgh, 34 2 23 U.— 
Paris, 23 80.—Leghorn, 49.—Lisbon, 6T.— Dublin, 104 per ‘cent. 

At Messrs:Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill ; West In- 
dia Dock, 1441. per share.—Grand Junction Canan 1801.—East London WaTEerR- 
Wonas, 59l.—Albion Insurance Orrice 421.—Gas Licnt Company, 41. premium, 

Gold in bars 41. 3s. per oz.—New doubloons Sl, 19s.—Silver in bass 6s. 64d. 

The 3 per cent. consols on the 27th were 594, 5 per cent. 90, Inq 

——- 
Avpnaseticat List of Bankruptcies and Divipenps, aranounced between the 
20th of Sept. and the 20th of October, 1815, extracted from the London Gazeites. 





BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month.67.] 8eree* J- Bury st. Edmundsy millwright. _(Baitbam 


[ The Solicitors? Names are between Parentheses.) Belden €: White’ Powe spitalfields, saber. (Hindmarth 


Bay) » Pi ndjer. > . 
AKERS W. Great Coram Mreet, glazier, (Stratton Seba W. Joon wrethomen nemeertet, munbere (Towne 


end Allport end, Honiton 
Allington T. Fenny Stratford, Buckingham, grocer, Cornwali J. Kirton Fen, Lineols. vidualler. Tuxford 
Al@rope ea thorpe, grocer (Codd, Hull dooen + got tee ~~ = w Glou- 
« Je r e @rocefr. u otto . . ; 
Bockice W. tatwoe Garden, watch guider. . (Addis ceter oe — —_— 
Butt J. Sheffield, York, draper. (Taylor and Unwin, Collier J, Rainow, Macclesfield, cotton Ginoer. (monkey, 
Manchette Clipton T. Much Marcie, Meretord, horfe dealers ( 
Besebsbenk ead Moudy, EBermondfey, tanners, (Raye brook. Ledbury . 
and co. Cooke and Prince, Coicman mergha Wadeion 
ee Wedncebury, gua barrel maker. (Magic, ond 60. rom, ~s 
imgharn Clancy W. Adams Court road ftr¢et, merchaat. 
Boo je Wihigp, York, evtcon manuiahurty, (Ratty¢ ‘ i ight and co, ’ ~ 5 N ; 


pensis, 
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+ Manchefter, and G. Rye, Wigan, drapers, Morris E.R Worce* 
peanis Newham R. Sreckton, Piskee, ible eet 
: w. — aoe aes (Comerford Unstebeck ag ima “ey 
G. Chitheroe, ceper » Preftan + Lombard @ afmore 
ae eg Honfet, Leeds, flax . (Grang-t Pearce J. Kings Gate Sam ge mm ay a 
7 iter 0. Sper Road p ’ (Hamilton eee ~~ dente —viae N. Swift, Red Lion @ree:, jewel- 
cua. colts ’ immer 
w. . (Popkin Prankerd C. Glouceter, x 
Gerrard W, south Mims, farmer (Wikiaton Ruffeil i: Hereford. mille. (wosemeete. Coominber 
Greealy W. Tendury, Worectte:, thoemaker. (Godan = Roliey js Wood Greet, Cheapiide, bacon dier, (Kaight 
Golding W. Cave » hay . ( Stevens and co 
pill J. spring Ga dens, taylor. (Griffith Spicer W. Atford. Wilts, ‘Moyle 
14 W envoe, G »malaes, (Cornith, we PF oribel, vidualler. (Pranais 
rW. L phae. . 
A. St. Ives. Huntingdon, ferivener. Green Smale i Plymouth Deck vi@eone wrhens (Pars 
Himble W. Great St. Thomas 4 politic, agent. (Atchefon Smith j. Fevertham. thopkeeper | Coling wood 
Rickman J. and T, Tauoton, mefcers. (Clarke, = Ww. ya Devos, + (ex, Honiten 
— Fraoki “Srinct go hom enener soapitie , aie 
. cow te 8 P. ab 4 m 
w Js cnefiale. twine fpinner. . (Potter and ¢o. eneeh hee ae cm 
lee W. New Sarum, cheefemonger. (Emly, london Velvin }. Sradford, Wilts. clothier (Ram 
Leigh J- ener Hepnetts Hill, ope Maker. (Young and wills J pemnne Piause agalet. mM 
yghe: « Pulham, traleter. arother aed Turner 
ettard F. Cirencefter. victualler, Leélard Wyeth 8. J. Masor . umer, 
ae }. Brifol, linen draper. (Gillam, Worceher oA ‘Chard " Toh. Se Ma, - 


Matted F. Gracechurch freet, hatter and farrier. 
Fleet Arect, merchants. 


Miller W. Mitre Court, 
M'swine, E. Pinner’s Ha'l, merchant. 
¥ 


&vell G. High Holborn 
Baker T. Rochefter 
Bienkia W. Kingfton upoo Holl 


Birch W. and C. Great en treet 
B:vomhead J. Solachee Liacola 
Brumby F. avd H. a Gainsburgh 


dfurd C. Manchefter 
m D, Trowfe Mil'gate. Norw ch 
Brown and Olly George Greet, Port 


man are 
Clofe BE, # y- Stafford 
Carrington J. Scaumout, Effex 
Colliat M, Park Place, Walworth 


Dodley E. shoe lané 
Deveails Avsod fi, Newport Vidiler 
A. . New 
ftreet, strand 
Dwyer G. Exchange Alley 
+» Maid@one 


w 

T. E. Gainsborough 

Flan s0d Johafon, Nottingham 
nion, 

Gale J. Axminfer, Devon 

Gara G, $t, pb &reet 

Marrifon W. th treet 

Muater My un, King Ss ynn 

Hardman B. and P, Wright, Liverpoo} 





(Kus 
(Winter iey and son 
(Reardog and nee 
DIVIDENDS, 


Hancock Jj. Rothérhithe 

Herbert T. Dowgate hill 

Heffe G. Commercial fale rooms 

Harvey C. Monmouth 

Harvey M. &. and W. J. Witham, 
Hadieigh hall 

Homftay, sir i. Cwm Rboudda, Gla- 


morgan 

Hinde J. Whitechapel 
Hawkins J. U, Sermondfey 
Ingraham NG. Threadocedie freet 
Ides R. Fairford, Gioucefier 
Jackfon E Bi 

ackfon J. sowrmwark 

ey GS. Lower Grofvenor &reet 
Keymap and Hall, Friday Greet, 


e 
Kirby S, and J Nottingham 
Latham T. D. and J. Parry, Devon- 
ire fquare 
Lewis R. Warhag @reet 
parti . *Rivcabe ventions 
artin E. < ury, 
Miller W. Bath " ; 
Moline 8. Biliiter lane 
Mewis J. Birmingham 
W. Upper mary & Bonne 
Greet 


Webfier w, frome Court, Cheapfide, merchant, (Lox 
. and J. By Milpery Manchefer, flour dealers 


Northgate J. Gai 
Page W. Kenti® Town 
Peters J. rortimonth 
Roberts 4. Naot wich Chefer 
Rowlandfon «ne co. Cheapfide 
R.berts j. Oxford @reet 
Reynolds ang Keudail, Whitechapet 
Shalicrofs W. Jofeph treet, $t, Pancras 
Score J. Stratford St. Mary 
on ° 1, Doonan - 

tewart J. Dinham. Kenfingtoa 
Spilsbury C. Ange! ( ourr 
Smith J. Suobury, Suffolk 
stamforth 8. Ravford, Nottingham 
Smith Re and G. Lutterworth 
Smecton J. St. Martin's lane 

Todd J. and G. Liverpool 
ThretherR Chea: fide 
Tye aud Pearce Little Eaftcheap 
Taylor Ww. cw Malton, York 
Wood R. Martun, York 
Wright W. Rochever : 
Wilton aud Vreed, rutched Friarg 
Ward Ww. sree ogee nme 
Wade . atic s ar ec, 
Wainer w, Lancafer . 
Woodburn M. freton, Lancatter 
Young A. ot, Swithin’s lane. 


Liecola 


b SS 
MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


HE country at this time offers little or nothing of novelty as the subject of a 


Report 


i 


ral 


same universal depression continues, from 4 gradual declension ef 


the prices of nearly all kinds of produce, and from an extreme scarcity of the circulating 
medium, a necessary and unavoidable consequence of the present pusture of national 
affairs ; and jt is but too probable that markets have not yet fonnd their ultimate point 


of depression ; and equally so, that n 
and the natural course of things: —- 
The wheat crop is somewhat irregu 


© remedy can apply effectively but those of time 


lar, but, upon the whole, abundant; as are corn 


and pulse in general. Clover seed and tares are a great crop: great breaths of tares 


have also been sown where turnips 


fallen, promise great 


failed, and, from the warm showers which have since 
The meadows and pastures, in some paris of the north and 


west, are in as great a state of luxuriance as has ever been witnessed at this sea- 
son, and have greatly recovered in all parts. Turnips will at last, in all probability, 


yield a sufficient produce; in-some northern districts they 


are above an average crop. 


Early wheat sowing, particularly upon clover leys, was much impeded by the drought, 
bat the lands have every where worked well of late, and the seed is likely to be got ia 


well. 


English fine wool is in no demand, whilst the long fleeces still continue to have a brisk 
sale. Milch cows fetch a good price. Pigs in vast plenty and cheap, with the addition 


of considerable importations from France and Ireland. 
Smithfield: Beef 4s. to 5s.—Mautton 4s. to 5s. 4d 


to 6s. 6d.—Bacon 6s,—Irish ditto 4s, to 45 6d.—Fat 4s.—Skins ——. — Oil-cake 


iSL 25s. 


Com Exchange; Wheat 4s, to Gis=Barley 213, to 90%—Qats 166. to 3ts— 
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[Nov. 2, 


The quartern loaf 9}d. to 11d.—Hay Sl. 10s. to 51. 5s,—Clover ditto, 51, ta él, 154-5 


Seraw 11. 7s. to il. 168. 


Coals in the pool 11. 15s. to SL. 8s. per chaldron, “1 


Middlesex, October 23. 


- —— 








a 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 


— ‘ 


, Barometer. 
Highest 29.97. Oct. 8, Wind East. 
Rewest 29.20. Sept. 30, Wind S.W, 


This small va- 
riation has oc- 
3-tenths 


wistation tt Jeurred two or 
faninch. \ three times in 
Zihous, \°™ ) 





the course of the 
é month, 


Thermometer. 


Highest 61°. Oct.16, Wind S.E, 
“Lowest 40°, ——Sand9, WindS.E, 


In the morning of . 


Greatest ) the 25th, the 
‘variationim 710°. < was at 40°, at the 
24 hours, 5 same. hour on the 26th 
itwasat50°, ~ 


‘ 


The quantity of rain fallen since the last report of it is equal to nearly three inches in 
depih; and the number of days iu which thete has been rain is 13 out ef the 30: still 
there have been 10 or 11 that may be denomimated brilliant ; and the month has been very 


fine 


The average height of the barometer for the month is equal to 29.35, and that. of the 


thermometer to 51°.65. ‘The wind bas blown the greater part of the month from the 
westerly points of the horizon, but a few days from the south. ) 





POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN OCTOBER, 
Containing official Papers and authentie Documents. 


—_—_ 


* Irv ought never to be overlooked by a conscientious, moral, and Christian people, 


Ghat wars, to be 
in self-defence. 


t, ought to be necessary ; and, to be necessary, can be waged only 
nd again, that, as without jastice there can be no glery, so no 
can be acquired by victors in wars which are waged unjustly, unnecessaril 


> OF 


sively. Before glory is therefore ascribed to combatants, it is needful to examine se 
riously the previous questions, whether their cause was just, and whether the war in 
which they were engaged might not have been avoided?”—M. Mag. vol, 40, p. 8- 


oo 


' FRANCE. 


N the 7th of October, King Louis 

commenced the business of the 
French parliament, in the following 
specch from the throne. 

Gent lemen.— When, last year, I assem. 
bled the two Chambers for the first 
time, I congratulated myselfupon having, 
by an honourable Treaty, restored peace 
to France. She began to taste the fruits 
of it; all the sources of public prosperity 
were re-opening, when a crimmal enter- 
prises seconded by the most inconceivable 

efection, arrested their course. The evils 
which tLis ephemeral usurpation caused 
our country, deeply afflicted me. Yet I 
Ought to declare here, that, had it been 
vossible to affect none but myself, I should 

ive blessed Providence. The marks of 
affection which my people have given me 
ut the most critical moments, have consoled 
me in my personal sufferings ; but those of 
my subjects, of my children, weigh apon 
my heart ; and, in order to put a period to 
Mim state of ailairs, more burthensome 


ey ha the war itsel/, I have concluded 


with the pewers, whieh, after baving 
destroyed the usurper, still occupy a great 
part of our territory, a convention which 
regulates our present andifuture relations 
with them, It will be communicated to 
you without any restriction, as soon as it 
has received its last formality. You well 
know, gentlemen, and all Franee will 
know the profound grief I must have felt 
—but the very safety of my kingdom ren- 
dered this great determination necessary, 
and when 1 teok it L felt the duties. it 
imposed on me. I have ordered that there 
should this year be paid, from the treasury 
of my civil list, into, the ot aa ae the 
state, a considerable portion of my revenue. 
My family were no sooner informed of 
my resolution, than they offered me @ pro- 
portionate gift. I have ordered similar 
diminntions in the salaries and expences of 
all my servants, without exception. I shall 
always be ready to share sacrifices which 
imperious circumstances impose my 
people. Ali the statements shall be sub- 
mitied to you, and you will know the 
iequeenanet the economy which Pon 
commanded in the nents 














4815.) 
isters, and in all patts of the govern- 
spat  bappy if these measures should 
gaffice for the burdens of the state. In all 
events, I rely upon the devotedness of the 
nation, and the zeal of the two Chambers. 
But, geatlemen, other sweeter and not 
important cares unite you at present; 
ry! to give more weight to deliber- 
ations, it is to collect more lights myself 
that I have created new peers, and that 
the number of deputies of departments 
has been increased. I hope I have suc- 
cveded in my choice, and the cagerness of 
the deputies at this difficult conjuncture, 
is also a proof that they are animated bya 
sincere affection fer my person and an ar- 
dent love for the country. 

It is then with sweet satisfaction and 
fall confidence that I have assembled you 
about me, certain that you will never lose 
sight of the fundamental bases of the hap- 
piness of the state, a frank and loyal union 
of the Chamber with the King, and respect 
fer the Constitutional Charter. That Char- 
ter, which I w with care before I 
gave it, to which reflection attaches me 
more and mere dearly, which I have sworn 
to maintain, and to which all of you, begin- 
ning with my family, are about to swear 
obedience, is without doubt susceptible, 
like all human‘tmstitutions, of being more 
perfect; but mone of us ought to forget 
that the danger of innovation is not far 
remote from the advantage of melioration, 
Many other objects of importance require 
our labours; to make religion re-flourish, 
pacify minds, found liberty upon respect 
for the laws, render them more and more 
analogous to thése great views, give stabi- 
lity to credit, recompose the army, heal 
the wounds that have but too deeply torn 
the bosom of our country ; in fine, ensure 
eternal tranquillity and thereby miake 
France d without; sach are the 
objects that our effortsought to lead to. I 
de not flatter myself that so much good 
can be the work of one session ; but, if at 
the close of the present legislature, it is seen 
that we ‘are approaching it,-we onght-to 
be satisfied with onrselves, { shall leave 
nethitig undone ; and, in order to ‘arrive at 
it I rely, gentlemen, upon your most active 
co-operation. 

The Chancellor, as President: of the 
Chamber of Peers, read the following 
Address of that Body :— 

Sire,—Yonr faithful subjects; the Peers 
of France, have been profoundly moved by 
the words which your Majesty delivered 
from the throne, and which are still felt in 


all hearts—They hasten to deposit at your 
feet the homage ef their poet 


ardeat loyalty; that of their regret for 
your sorrews, of their hope in your wis- 
dom; that of all the sentiments whieh cir- 
cumstances so important must excite ; of 
all the resources which can be offered by 
oer love for geur person, our fidelity to 


‘ 
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me blood, our interminable end benad- 
= devotion for oar country and our 
ing. 

Yes, Sire, when last year Providence, 
listening to the wislies of the world, re. 
stored you to the wishes of France, re. 
erected for you the throne of your fathers, 
our patrimony as well as yours, the ep- 
pearance of your Majesty was the signal 
of a peace, with which you doubtlesé feli- 
citated yoarself as mach as we blessed it. 
That peace was more than honourable; 2 
was glorious for you whose presence 
brought with it all the inspirations of vir 
tue; for the French, who even in their tex. 
verses gathered the tributes of admiration 
due to their valour; for the powers whe 
free from their resentment, then enchained 
it by their magnanimity. 

To the benefit of a glorions peace, your 
Majesty immediately added that of a tree 
Constitation, the object of our desires, the 
work of your wisdom, and the preseat of 
your love. 

We began, Sire, to taste the fruit of 
your double benefit. 

‘The foreign armies retreated before 
relying on your royal word with as much 
confidence as on the most solema treaties ; 
Earope remained no longer in arnis, ex- 
cept for protecting the most sacred of 
causes ; all thrones, by defending the begi- 
timacy of power, seemed mutually to gua- 
rantee their own duration ; the fatal genius 
of revolutions was abeat to disappear he- 
fore that:salutary dogma, even national 
hatreds were extinguishing along with civll 
discords ; all nations wished to be friends, 

Within, all the sources of public pros- 
perity were re-opened to us; the justice 
of the Prince brought back the reign of the 
laws; the empire of good morals was re- 
vived by his exawples; religion enhghtened 
the minds and reconciled the hearts of 
men ; public prosperity was re-establi 
on the basis of a constitutional credit; 
each day saw unfolding in a wise progres- 
sion the freedom of agriculture, commeree, 
industry, and the noblest liberty of man 
that of thought ; nothing capable of form. 
ing the happiness and glory of human fife 
was foreign to our hopes. 

A year has passed away. Fidelity was 
again deceived, and legitimate power again 
torn fromit. The new triumph of asu 
tion had an ephemera! duration, but it has 
drained the sources of our prosperity. The 
usurper fed, leaving France a prey to all 
disorders he had imtroduced, and all the 
attacks he had drawn upon her. The king 
reappeared. Love received him in the 
capital of lis kingdom, and sorrow has over- 
taken him amidst his people full of hopes, 
Never did so short a space of time threaten 
to leave behind it consequences more de- 
plorable of most unexpected and fatal 


chan ix Sr 
At least, Sire, history, in speaking of such 
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painfal alterations, wi!l arrange itself with 
what remains unalterable, the constancy of 
the legitimate king, and the devotion of his 
faithful subjects. 

The hour is come, Sire, in which all 
Freneimen are about to rally. Your Ma- 
jesty annonnces to us painful communica- 
tions, A wise and-respectful reserve pre- 
scribes to us to wait for them in silence. 
Bat we can declare to you that there is 
nota single Frenchman who will not share 
with us that profound pain which your heart 
has already revealed to us, and that to miti- 
gate ils anguish, to imitate and second 
your constancy, no effort will appear diffi- 
enlt to as, no sacrifice impossible. 

Your Majesty's sacrifices have already 
preceded ours. The generous relinquish- 
ment of a considerable portion of your per- 
sonal revenue, the treasury of the king 
transferred by his order to the treasury of 
the state. that example followed with so 
much ardour by your august family, will 
inflame all hearts with a noble and patriotic 
emulation. 

Sire, we recognize, in the augmentation 
of the number of deputies from the depart- 
ments, the beneficent intentions with which 
your Majesty is constantly animated. We 
have the pleasure to hope that each deputy 
will prove one pledge more for the firm 
stability and salutary union of the royal 

wer and the national liberties. 

All the Peers, Sire, feel the duties which 
the sacredness of their functions, joined to 
the honour of your choice, imposes upon 
them. Hereditary counsellors of the crown, 
born defenders of the rights aud hberties 
of the people, sapreme judges of attempts, 
which menace the security of the throne 
and the state, we will, Sire, always be ready 
as subjects to obey you, as citizens to de- 
vote ourselves to the safety of the country, 
as peers of France to strengthen the royal 
prerogative, with all the powers which the 
two chambers may judge necessary for dis- 
sipating factions aud causing the laws to 
triumph. 

Finally, sire, that full confidence with 
which you have beheld us assemble around 
you, will be entirely justified. We will al- 
ways bear in mind those fundamental prin- 

pe which your Majesty has recommend- 
ed us never to lose sight Gf—A frank and 
loyal union of the Chambers and the King— 
respect for the Constitutional Charter. 
These sacred words from the mouth of 
yoru Majesty shall tor ever be our rallying 
ery. In the name of every Frenchman we 
will swear at your feet to forget internal 
divisions and sacrifice personal interests, 
We will all, with common accord, assem- 
bic round that tutelary throne which has 
become the altar of the country. We will 
bring with us vows of love, and not ideas 
uf resentment ; but we are perfectly confi- 
dent that your Majesty will always conci- 
liate with the benefits of your clemency 





the rights of justice, and we 
to solicit front his equity the cuenee 
tribution of rewards and punishn the 
execution of the existing laws, and the pa. 
rity of public administration, 

Sire, it is by pursaing invariably this line 
of conduct, by never departing tt that 
constitutional law for which we are indebt. 
ed to you, by observing it such as it now 
exists, and leaving the period of its perfec. 
tion to him who had the glory of 
it ; finally, it is by now fixing our whole at. 
tention on the great objects pointed out 
by your Majesty, and attending constantly 
to our first wants, that we succeed ia 
repaii .ng our late calamities. 

‘Thus, with the help of religion, the first 
principle of ali human societies, with the 
support of improved manners, liberty 
founded on the laws and the re-estabilish- 
ment of credit, with the guarantee of an 
army Soper ou those principles of toy. 
aliy, which can never become extinct m 
the hearts of Frenchmen, we shall restore 
to the crown and the nation the force and 
dignity which belong to them. _'Thys, after 
having seen last year the Emperors and 
Kings of Europe united, accept, as the only 
guarantee, the moral character of your 
Majesty, we will offer to you, sire, a fresh 
security to present to them, in the wise 
energy of a nation, which can renounce 
the fatal ambition of niaking itself feared, 
but which nonrishes the firm resolution of 
impressing around it, in concert with #s 
sovereign, the respect ever due to its rights, 
and the confidence henceforward due to 
its principles.” 

‘The King answered :—- st a 

I receive with the most lively sensibility 
the assurance of the sentiments of the 
Chamber of Peers. 

In assembling the Chambers around me, 
T had to express to them, on that solemn 
occasion, the profound grief with which my 
heart was penetrated ; I will now speak to 
them only of my hopes. 

I know my duties and will fulfil them all. 
I rely with confidence upon the assistance 
of the Chamber of Peers, to repair the mi- 
series of our country, and I see a sure 
pledge in the manner in which it has ex- 
pressed its interests to me. 


A deputation from the Chamber of 
Deputies having been introduced t@ 
the King, M. Laine, the President of 
the Chamber, read the following Ad- 
dress :— ‘ 

Sire—Your Majesty’s words have deeply 
moved the hearts of your faithful subjects, 
the Members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
They have filled them with respect, Sire, 
and, why must they add, with a grief se 
much the more cruel, because afterso many 
encouraging promises it was the more 
unforeseen. 


The ills of the country are great— they 
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aie not irreparable. If the nation, inac- 
cessible to the provocations of the Usurper, 
mast bear the penalty of a defection to 
which it was a stranger, it will support its 

isfortane. 
yc first consolation is in the retarn of 
the legitimate King. What guarantee in 
fact exists in this dogma of legitimacy, cre- 
ated much more in the interest of the people 
than in that of Kings! ‘This tutelary prin- 
ciple has watched for us—it maintained the 
snecession of our Kings, and prepared for 
us, after so many storms, an asylum in the 
shade of the throne. Violence usurped 
authority, but imperishable right survived 
violence. 

Legitimate Kings alone know how to 
devote themselves for their people. Your 
Majesty las proved it more than once. 

Your Majesty, in order to soften our 
miseries, does not fear to impose great 
privations upon yourself; your august fa- 
mily follows your example. A severe 
economy is about to reduce the public ex- 
pences. What Frenchman could refuse 
any thing which the wants of the State shall 
require! Make them known to us, Sire, 
and you shall see the nation shew itself 
worthy of you. 

We have all need of consolation—we 
seek it in the good your Majesty has pointed 
outto us. Union is your first desire—it is 
our first want: we shall be able to melt 
dowa all the names of parties into the 
name of Frenchmen, which we shall be 
always proud to bear. 

Let them cease to agitate the people by 
chimerieal fears of the resurrection of rights 
for ever abolished. We have sworn the 
Charter—Sire, let your Majesty suffer this 
pride, itis not even permitted to entertain 
a doubt of our good faith. We would re- 
pair the miseries of France, repair them 
without fresh convulsions, with wisdom, 
with speed. [t is by our acts, by the ea- 
gerness with which we shall welcome the 
measures necessary to the maintenance of 
the franchises of the people aud the public 
peace, that it will be seen whether we are 
faithful to our promises. 

However, Sire, in the midst of wishes for 
wniversal concord, and even to cement it, 
itts our duty to’solicit your justice against 
those who have placed the throne in danger. 
Your clemency has been almost unlimited, 
yet we do not come to ask you to retract 
it; the promises of Kings ought, we know, 
to be sacred; but we intreat yon, in the 
mame of the people who are the victims of 
than Measures, whose weight overwhelms 

» to order at least that justice should 
march were clemency has stopped. Let 
os€ who, even now, encouraged by impu- 
rele not fear to make a parade of their 
ar ae be delivered up to the just seve- 
tty ot the ‘Tribunals. The Chamber will 
coneur with zeal in the making of laws 
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oe to the accomplishment of this 
Wish, ' ; 5 

It will shew the same zeal in the means 
to render to religion, which consoles us in 
our miseries, which prescribes oblivion 
of injaries, which lends its sanctity to the 
faith of oaths, this power more strong than 
the law. r : 

We will not speak, Sire, te your Majesty 
of the necessity of entrusting only to pute 
hands the different branches of your. au- 
thority ; the Ministers who surround yau 
afford us, on this head, encouraging hopes ; 
their vigilence, on this so essential point, 
will be so much the more easily exercised, 
inasmuch as the proof of events has re- 
vealed all sentiments and all thouglits ; 
onr’s, Sire, have no other object than the 
happiness of your Majesty and the safety 
of the country, and our wishes wilt be ful- 
filled if we obtain this glorious prize of our 
zeal and our labours. 

The King replied :— 

I am deeply touched with the sentiments 
expressed by the Chamber. [ embrace 
with eagerness the hopes it offers of a bet- 
ter futurity. 

It may rely upon the confidence with 
which I shall express’ myself upon the 
wants of the Staté, and upon the firmness 
which I shail always shew to maintain the 
rights that are to ensure the public safety. 





Avpress to the rencn Peopte, 
written by Napoleon on board the Bel- 
lerophon :— 

The machinations of treason have obliged 
me to separate again from you, but, vie- 
tims of the same treason, I lament only 
your misfortunes! 

” Teoveted the sceptre but to sway it for 
your glory and weliare! The knowledge 
of my devotion to your honour and pros- 
perity excited the hatred of the sovereigns 
of Enrope. Had I sought only to reign 
without regard to the interests of my peo- 
ple, I should have established in their eyes 
the legitimacy of my title to the throne, 
Had agriculture been neglected, had ma- 
nofactories languished, had debt accani- 
lated, and public spirit been degraded, 
then I had assured the friendship of rival 
potentates: had I circumscribed the pros- 
perity of the empire to the embellishment 
of its palaces, or sacrificed the majesty ot 
the throne to the preservation of the royal 
authority, then my dynasty might have 
possessed the inglorious inheritance. 

- ‘The sovereigns of Earope confederated 
ayainst me as a legislator, whose establish- 
ments nurtared and animated the talents 
and industry of the community of which 
I had been elécted the chief magistrate, 


and they proscribed my av the 
shield of the power and lodependence of 
the state. ‘The enemies of a revolution 


which had trinmphed over the abuses that 
3A occasioned 
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occasioned it, and mercenary traitors in- 
sensible to the calamities of an invaded 
country, associated their efforts to para- 
lyze nationa! exertion, and to make you 
believe that war was my policy, and peace 
the boon which the governments of Europe 
solicited from France. Unwilling to sa- 
crifice the illustrious remnant of your de- 
fenders, thus isolated from their country, 
I yielded to the wishes of your represen- 
tatives ; and, to consummate your security, 
I surrendered myself into the hands of my 
enemies, 

History offered no example where re- 

and independence were the rewards 
of submission ; but many of individual de- 
votion to the hopes of a nation! Since 
the fatal moment when France announced 
that she ceased to combat for her liberties 
and safeties, what misfortunes, crimes, and 
humiliations have devastated and degraded 
the empire.—War, with all its devasta- 
tions ; conquest, with all its violencies ; ty- 
ranny, with all its abuses ; and subjection, 
with ali its shames, have overwhelmed you! 
Outrage and perfidy have out-stepped— 
even my forebodings! ‘The perfidy of 
Austria, which uncovered my line, and 
occasioned my disasters in Russia—which 
bartered Poland, violated the military 
convention of Dresden, and negociated but 
to betray; the perfidy of Prussia, whose 
monarchy I preserved, when cowardice 
and treason had rendered the kingdom 
defenceless, and treason had undermined its 
throne ; of Russia, whose civil, military, 
and political history isa series of systematic 
contempt of faith and equity ; of Bavaria, 
whose upparalleled turpitude obliged me 
to fight at Leipzic, for preservation, and 
not fer conquest; of Switzerland, who, for 
g paltry bribe, sold the tranquillity of her 
citizens, the safety of her country, and the 
ganctity of her nutrality ; of England, whose 
sophisms have annihilated public law, and 
whose policy since the wra of Pitt had 
unblushingly substituted power for prin- 
ciple and expedience for justice '—not the 
recollection of all these recent perfidies 
had prepared me for those which have 
pow been emulously perpetuated by Sove- 
reigns, who professed that they bore their 
arms against France, only so long as I was 
geated on her throne!—‘The most lawless 
barbarians have never manifested such 
contempt of solemn engagements, ‘The 
darkest ayes have never presented such 
acenes of treachery and licentious direction 
of force in an nnresisting country. 

The miserable King, who was content to 
snrrender France as ther prey! has even 
his wrongs to plead! The mock of his 
away desecrates the divimty of his right, 
asd he trembles least the vengeance of the 
pation shonld sweep him and the despoilers 
from the soil before the work of rain is 
accomplished. 

' Freachmen! you are pow told, that net 
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only my ambition, but your concurreg¢ 


spirit of conquest, demands 

even the acquisitions of former ; 
are epochs now cited as crimes 
And by whom are these charges advanced 
By Sovereigns whose empires have bees 
formed by successful encroachments og 
the independence and existence of nei 
bouring States! What was Russia in the 
beginning of the last century ?—How be. 
came the Elector of Bradenburgh monarch 
of a powerful kingdom? Has Austria 
absorbed no kingdom—dismembered no 
provinces, and does she now hold ao domain 
by the sole tenure of force? Look atthe 
map of Europe—Has France only asurped? 
Do all the States recognised ind 

even by the Treaty of Westphalia exist? 
Look round the globe—See the English 
flag flying in every quarter, in countries 
where religion, laws, and language, are dis- 
sonant. Has she netsubjugated the greater 
part of Asia? Is she not sti'l endeavouring 
to force the ramparts that separate her 
from China; and has she not been waging 
a second war to recover her influence 
on the American Continent? Our am- 
bition was security. If England had 
not aspired. to the dominion of three 
quarters of the globe, I should have tem- 
porized with the unfriendly councils of 
Spain ;—it Russia had not partitioned Po- 
land, and aimed at empire in Germany, I 
never should have proposed to repulse her 
from the Vistula to the Volga. Evarope 
has acknowledged the baneful influence of 
England’s usurpations; the blood that has 
flowed for the last twenty-five years has 
flowed at her purchase; and Europe will 
farther rue the event of a struggle that re- 
moves the ascendancy of a civilized people 
for the domination of Northern barbarians. 
You are accused of having preferred war 
to peace, so long as war was succ 

and your answers are those—who first 
warred against your revolntion ; who vi0- 
lated the peace of Amiens, and violated it 
with shameless disdain of truth ; who re- 
jected negociations repeatedly offered, or 
broke them off when concilation was pree- 
ticable ; who made the war of which you 
are now the victims? Is it nota war of 
their own decree? I regretted your 8% 
crifices, I was moved to vindicate your ifr 


dignities, but I adopted the policy of peace © 


—the will of the nation, and I respected it 
as the bond between me and = 

Frenchmen! posterity will judge-how far I 
am respousible to my country for the events 
of our military efforts, They will 

when the records are befure them, whether 
I could have mastered Fortune ;— but my 
love for France, my gratitude for her con- 
fidence, and devotion to ber welfare, cam 
never be subject to suspicion. To France 
I owe my existence, and the consciousness 
of that claim bas confirmed the right of na- 
twe. Frenchmen! Iam still your = 
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ror! but I hold the crown for my son and 
your interests.—His succession can alone 
ensure the fruits of your efforts against a 
dynasty whose reign is identified with your 
slavery. Foreign force may support the 
throne of a parricide king, but the power 
of thirty millions of Frenchmen is not to be 

tlysubdued, You have acquired 
mournful, but useful, experience. You now 
are convinced that arms alone can redeem 
you from vassalage and ignominy. Cherish 
the brave men who have fought your bat- 
ttes—they will be the pillars of your array, 
aad will conduct you to victory. 

Oa the rock where I am doomed to pass 
my future days, by the disloyal sentence of 
your enemies, I shall yet hear the echo of 
yuur triamph, and hail, in the gloom of its 
horizon, the flag of your independence! 

NETHERLANDS. 

The following is the Boundary Treaty 
between his Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, and his Majesty the Em- 
poror of Austria, cobcluded at Vienna 
on the 3ist of May, 1815. 


Art.1. The ancient United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, and the late Belgi 
Provinces, both in the limits fixed in the 
following article, shall form, conjointly 
with the countries designated in the same 
wticle, under the sovereignty of his Royal 
Highness. the Prince of Orange Nassan, 
Sovereign of the Netherlands, the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, hereditary in the 
order of succession already established by 
the Constitution of the said United Pro- 
viuges. His Imperial Apostolic Majesty 
reedguises the titie aud prerogatives of the 
core dignity in the House of Orange and 

assaa, 


_Art. 2. The line comprehending the ter- 
ritories which shall compose the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, is determined in the 

ollowing manner :-— 

it commences from fhe sea, and extends 
aiong the frontiers of France, on the side 
of the Low Countries, such as they have 
been rectified and fixed by the 3d Article 
of the Treaty of Paris, of 30th May 1814, 
as far as to the Meuse, and-then along the 
same frontiers, as far as to the ancient 
limits of the Duchy of Luxemburg : thence 
% follows the direction of the limits be- 
tween this Duchy, and the ancieut bi- 
shoprick of Liege, till it meets on the 
south of Deisselt, the western limits of 
this Canton, and of that of Malmedy, 
to the point where this last touches 
the limits between the late departments 
of the Ourthe and the Roer; it runs then 
along these limits, till they touch those of 
the late French Canton of Eupen, in the 
Dachy of Limburg, and following the Wes- 
tera limit of this Canton, in the direction 
ofthe North, leaving on the right a small 

wt of the late French Cantan of Aubel, 

“us to the point of contact of the three 
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antient departments of the Onrthe, the 


Lower Meuse and the Roer. re nye | 
from this point, the said line follows 
which separates these two last departments, 


till when it touches the Worm (a river 
which empties itself into the Roer), and 
proceeds along this river till the point 
where it again meets the limit of these two 
departments, follows this limit as far as the 
South of Stellenberg (late department 
of the Roer), re-ascends then towards the 
north, leaving Stelienberg to the right, and 
cutting the Canton of Sittard into two 
nearly equal parts, in such manner that Sit- 
tard and Susteren remain on the left; are 
rived at the ancient Dutch territory, then 
leaving this territory on the left, it follows 
its eastern frontier to the point where it 
touches the ancient Austrian principality 
of Gueldres, on the side of Ruremonde, and 
directing itself towards the most eastern 
point of the Dutch territory to the nortle 
of Devalmen continucs to embrace thid 
territory. Lastly, parting from the most 
certain point, it goes to join the other par® 
of the Dutch terrtory in which Venloo is 
situated ; and it will comprehend that town 
and its territory. ‘Thence to the ancient 
frontier of Holland, near Mook, situated 
below Gennep, it will follow the course of 
the Meuse, at a distance from the right 
bank, so that all the places which are not 
above a thousand German petches (1970 
of which are equivalent to a fifteenth part 
the meridian) distant from 
that rivershall belong, with their banlicnes, 
to the kingdom of Netherlands ; weil 
understood, however, as to the reciprocit 
of this principle, that no point of the bank 
of the Meuse shall make a part of the 
Prussian territory which cannot approacls 
it within 800 German perches. From the 
point where the lme above described 
touches the ancient frontier of Holland, up 
to the Rhine, this frontier shall remain ia 
essential points sach as it was in 1795, be- 
tween Cleves and the United Provinces ; it 
shali be examined by the commissioners te 
be immediately named by the two Govern- 
ments, to proceed to the exact determina- 
tion of the limits as well as of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, as of the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg, designated in the 4th Aru- 
cle, and these commissioners shall regu- 
late, with the aid of experienced = 
sons, every thing relating to the Hydro- 
technic works, and other ports, according 
to the mutual advantage of the two high- 
contracting parties, and m the most eqai- 
tableand suitable manner. ‘This same dis- 
position extends to the determination of the 
limits in the districts of Kyfwaerd, Lobith, 
and of the whole territory, as far as Keker- 
dom. ‘The Enclaves Huyssen Malburg, 


Lymers, with the town of Sevenaer,and the 
Lordship of Weel, shali make a part of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, avd bis Prus- 
he ene he 
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fot himself and all his descendants and 
snccessors, 

Art. 3. The part of the ancient duchy 
of Luxembarg comprized in the limits spe- 
cified iv the followmg article, is likewise 
ceded to the Prince Sovereign of the United 
Providces, now King of the Netherlands, 
to be possessed in perpetuity by him and 
his suecessors in full right and sovereignty. 
The Sovereign of the Netherlands will add 
to his titles that of Grand Duke of Luxem- 
borg; and the power is reserved to his Ma- 


iesty to make relatively to the succession | 


nm the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg such 
family arrangements between the Princes, 
his sons, as he may judge conformable to 
the interests of his Monarelty and to his pa- 
ternal intentions, 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg serving 
xs & Compensation for Nassau-Dilleuburg, 
Siegen, Hademar, aud Dietz, shall form 
one of the states of the German Confede- 
ration, and the Prince, King of the Nether- 
lands, shall enter into the system of this 
Confederation, as Grand Duke of Luxem- 
burg, with- all the prerogatives and privi- 
leges which shall be enjoyed by the other 
German Princes. 

The town of Luxemburg shall be consi- 
dered, iv a military point of view, asa for- 
tress of the Confederation; the Grand 
Duke shall, however, have the power of 
naming the governor and military com- 
mandant of the fortress, saving the appro- 
bation of the executive power of the Con- 
federation, and under such other conditions 
as it shall be judged necessary and proper 
to establish, in conformity with the future 
constiintion of the said confederation, 

Art. 4. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
shall be composed of all the territery si- 
tuated between the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, such as it is designated in the ed 
Art.; France, the Moselle, as far as the 
mouths of the Sure, the course of the Sure, 
to the confluence of the Oure, and the 
econrse of this last river as far as to the li- 
mits of the late French canton of St, 
Vitte, which shall not belong to the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. Disputes having 
arisen concerning the Duchy of Bouillon, 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands 
engages to restore that part of the said du- 
chy which is comprehended in the demar- 
cation above designated, to the party 
whose right shall be coufirmed as legal. 

Art. 5. His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands renounces m perpetuity, for 
himself and his descendants and successors, 
in favour of bis Majesty the King of Prus- 
sin, the sovereign possession which the 

House of Nassau Orange had in Germany, 
‘namely, the Principalities of Dillenburg, 
Dietz, Siegen, and Hademar, comprehend. 
ing the Lordship of Beilstein, and si ch as 
these possessions have been definitive » re. 

slated between the two branches cu. the 
tiouse of Nassauy by the Treaty concluded 
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at the Hague, July 14,1814, His Majesty 
renounces also the principality of Fulda, 
and the other districts and territories 
which were secured to him by the 10th Art, 
of the Principal Recess of the Extraord 
nary Deputation of the Empire of the 95th 
of February, 1803. 

Art. 6. The right and order of spe 
cession established between the two 
branches of the House of Nassau by the 
Act of 1783, called Nassatischer Erbverein, 
is maintained and transferred from the four 
principalities of Orange Nassau to “the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. - 

Art.7. His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, im uniting under his’ Soyes 
reignty the countries designated in Articles 
2 and 4, enters into all the rights, and 
takes upon him all the charges and engage. 
ments stipulated relatively to the provinces 
and districts separated from France by the 
Treaty of Paris, May 30, 1814. 

Art. 8.. His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands having recognized and sanc~ 
tioned on July 21, 1814, as the basis of the 
union of the Belgian Provinces with the 
United Provinces, the eight articles edn. 
tained in the documents annexed to the 
present Treaty, the same articles shall have 
the same force as if they were inserted 
word for word in the present Convention, 

Art. 9. There shall be immediately 
named by his Majesty the King of the Ne- 
therlands, and his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, a Commission tq regulate alf that 
is relative to the -cession of the Nassau 
possessions of his Majesty, in respect te 
the archives, debts, surplus of public cof- 
fers, and other similar points. The part of 
the archives which does not concem the 
ceded comntries, but the House of Orange, 
and every thing which, as library, collecti- 
ons of maps, and other similar objects, be- 
longs to the private or personal property of 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
shall remain with his Majesty, and be im- 
mediately delivered up te him. 

A part of the said possessions being ex- 
changed for possessions of the Duke and 
Prince of Nassau, his Majesty the King of 
Prussia engages, and his Majesty the King 
ot the Netherlands consents, to have the 
obligation, stipulated by the present arti- 
cle, transferred to their Serene Highnesses 
tlhe Duke and Prince of Nassau fer that 
part of the said possessions which shall be 
united to their States. 

Art. 10. ‘The present Treaty shall be 
ratified and the ratifications exchanged 
within six weeks, or sooner if possible. 

In testimony whereof the above-named 
plenipotentiaries have hereunto affixed 
their signature and seals. , 

Done at Vienna, 3ist of May, 1815. 

(Signed) Baron de Spaer, 
Baron de GaGERN, 
Prince de METTERNICH, 
Baron de WESsEMBURG. 
‘ DERMARKe 
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DENMARK. 


The following “Treaty. between -the 
King, of. Prussia, and the King. of Den- 
mark, was ratificd at Paris on the 2ist 
of June. 

Art I. The King of Denmark renounces 
for himself and successors, his mght to 
Swedish Pomerania and Rugen. 

Art. 01. The King of Prussia. -takes 
upon himself the obligations entered into 
bv the King of Denmark, by the 8,9, 10 
11,12, 20, 22, 23,24, and 26th Articles of 
the Treaty of Kiel. ; 

Art. Lil. -Prussia cedes Limenburg to 
Denmark, with the exception of the 
Bailliage of Neuhans, lying between the 
Bibe and Mecklenberg aud the Lunenburg 
villages, which partly confine upon, and 
are partly inclosed iu the said Bailliage. 

Art. IV. The King of Denmark takes 
upon himself the obligations entered into 
by the King of Prussia respecting the 
Dachy of Lunenburg, except that Neuhaus 
is to be on a part proportionate to its popu- 
lation in the debt of the country. 

Art. V. The King of Prussia gives up 
all the documents,papers, maps and plans re- 
Jating to the ceded part -of the Duchy of 
Lunenburg, so as they were delivered to 
him by Hanover. 

Art. VI. By an .agreement between 
Sweden and Prussia, the latter is to pay 
Denmark the sum of 600,000 Swedish dol- 
lars banco, due by Sweden to Denmark ; 
thissum to be paid in ready. money three 
months-after the siguature of the present 
Treaty. > 

Art. VIE.- To make the - indemnity to 
Demuark complete, Prussia to pay a far- 
ther sum of two millions-of Prussian dollars 
current, in four instalments of 500,000 dol- 
lars each, the first on the ist of January, in 
the first year after the conclusion of the 
peace which shall terminate the present 
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war with France; the second on the ist 
July the same year; the other two on the 
ist January aiid ist July the yeat fol- 
lowing. ‘The King of Pressia, on receiving 
possession of Pomerania and Ragen, gives 
tour bonds, of 500,000 dollars each, payabie 
as aforesaid, and being four per cent. 1ter- 
est, dating from the day of taking possession ; 
the first payment of the iterest to. be, the 
ist January, 1816, and from six to six 
months’; these payments to be made at 
Hamburgh to persous named by his Danish 
Majesty. 

Art. VII. Lunenburg to be given up 
to Denmark, if possible in two months, at 
the latest three months, aiter signing the 
treaty. 

Art. IX. Determines that the com- 
plaints and claims of the subjects of the 
two contracting parties shall, if possible, 
he adjusted by the time the ceded previnces 
are respectively taken possession of, , 

Art. X. The ratification to be exchanged 
within six weeks at the head-quarters of 
by Allied Sovereigns, or as soon as possi- 

le. 

Concluded at Vienna, 4th Jan, 1615. 

(Signed ) 
C. BernstorFr. Prince HARDENBERG, 
J. BeERNstoRFF. Baron HumBokpt, 
SPAIN. 

Another victiin has been sacrificed fo 
liberty!—J. D. Portier, a gallant sol- 
dier, a skilful general, in whom the 
spirit of patriotism was most conspicu- 
ous during the war of his country with 
Krance; no longer able to temper the 
indignation of his noble mind at the 
disgusting slavery of his native Spain, 
prematurely deciared his hostility, to 
Ferdinand; and, for the present, the 
cause of patriotism has been defeated by 
his death. 


—— — -——— 
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€ommon Hal! was held, on Mickael- 
mas Day, at Guildhall, for the elec- 
“ion of a Lord Mayor for the ensuing year. 
he names of the aldermen who were eligi- 
ble being pat up, the Aldermen Wood and 
Goodbehere were declared: to have the 
“Thayonity, and’ they were returued to the 
Court of Aldermen then sitting, who re- 
turned Alderman Wood as duly elected. 
The latter then came forward and ad- 
dressed the Livery, thanking them for 
the honour conferred upon him, and re- 
_ferred to the past as the best test of his 
future conduct: he concluded, by expres- 
sing his determination to support and 
maiutain the rights and liberties of his 
ellow-citizens, ’ ; 
. hen BELL and Mr. Tuorre are-elected 
etilly of Middlesex, 


At a meeting of the proprietors of 
Drury-lane Theatre, lately heid, a very 
clear and satisfactory account of the eon- 
cerns of that Company was delivered, in 
the form of a Report, by the Hon. Mr. 
Kinnaird; and, although it was decided that 
no dividend of profits could with prudence 
take place immediately, yet the appropri- 
ation of these profits to the stock of the 
concern would be amply repaid in a short 
period, with increased advantage to the 
proprietors, During the last month, no 
dramatic novelty has attracted our atten- 
tion ; but the hberality and jndyment of 
the managers have been evinced in the in- 
troduction of some new performers of me- 
rit: amoug whom, Mrs. Mardyu promises 
to be a great acquisition. 
The gas-ligtts at Covent Gardey The- 
atre 













































































































366 
atre continue justly w claim the general 
epprobation of the ic, 

MARRIAGES. 

Robert Barton Withey, esq. of the 
Adelphi, to Miss Wilhelmina Cope, af 
Thames Ditton. 

Mr. L. Lavenu, of New Bond-street, to 
Dii«s Eliza Mary Brooks, of Tything. 

Alexander Hatfield, esq. of the Mino- 
ries, to Eliza, danghter ot John Gilliatt, 
esy. of Clapham-terrace. 

William Wyers, esq. of Bristol, to Mrs, 
Avn Barnard, of London. 

Robert Kite, esq. of Colman-street- 
baddings, te Miss Apim, of Hoxton-square. 

Juln Kiernan, esq. of Carey-street, to 
Biss Thorpe, of Sonthanmpton-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Mr. Thomas Dyson, of London, to Miss 
Maria Charlesworth, of Shoreditch. 

Richard Hames, esq. of Paddington, to 
Miss Sarah Hannah Weldon, of Judd- 
street, Brunswick-square. 

James Inglis, esq. of Norwood, 
Jane Ann Mason, of Colchester. 

* Charles Cobbe, esq. of the Navy Pay- 
office, to Frances, daughter of the late 
John Sparke, esq. of the Bank of England. 

Mr. J. ‘I. Firth, of Newington-place, to 
Miss Sarah Susannah Grellier, of Cathe- 
rine-hill, 

Mr. James Richards, of Beech-strect, 
to Miss Alice Walker. | 
- Mr, George Stephenson, jun, to.Miss 
Jane Beddome, both of Clapham. ‘ 

Mr. Baker, of Flect-street, to Mary 
Ann, eldest daughter of Geo. Morgan, esq. 
of Macknade-house, near Faversham. 

Mr. S. Butcher, of London, to Miss 
Langdon, of Hythe. 

Mr.John Abbot, of Bucklersbury, to Miss 
Joshuana Riggs, of Leman-street, Good- 
man’s-fields. 

Mr. John Alport, of Ely-place, to Miss 
Harriet Newman, of Newgate-street. 

Geo. Bedford, esq. of Bedford-row, to 
the widew of Major Bladen. 

Mr. Burke, of Craig's-court, Charing- 
cross, solicitor, to Mrs. Cullum, of 
Brompton. 

The Hon. Frederic Noel, to Miss Wood- 
ley, daughter of the late Governor W eod- 
ley, of Berbice. 

Ashburnham Whatley, esq. of E.1.C.’s 
service, to Miss Elizabeth Pratt, of Kings- 
land 


George, eldest son of Sir Geo. Cornwall, 
bart. to Miss Jane Napier. 

Mr. Bryan, surgeon, to Miss C. Bristow, 
ef the Theatre Koyal Drury Lane. 

Capt. J. W. Webb, of the Srd vet. bat- 
talion, to Miss Waterhouse, of Jamaica. 

Mr. William Keene, of Turnham-green, 
to Mrs, Ann Snelson, of Sloane-square. 

Samuel Hardman, esq. of the 10th Hus- 
sars,to Mrs. Penclope Newton, of Great 
Worley, 


to Miss 
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Jobu Burke, esq. of ke 
"At St. Mars-le-bone Chareh, Si Prk 
t St. - Chun , 
Tiek Gustaves” Fowke, ert , 
Sa ae ae 
er te 
—— ee, va 
rd. W. Martyr, 
Miss Julia Gattie, of B et 
e. Chandler, to Miss White, both of 
on. 
Andrews, esq. of East Malling, 
Miss Shepherd, of Ditton, ™ 
In London oan Baron Callan, 
ndon, 62, George 
one of the twenty-eight representative 
peers of Ireland. 

At Greenwich, Capt. John of 
the R.N.; he served under Rodney ang 
Jervis, in their most memorable actions, 

at rer ag Mr. Richard Heath, 

t Kast Ham, 82, James Pycroft, esq, 

At Hackney, Mrs, Hunt. eh 

At Deptford, the Rev. Colin Milne, 
L.L.D. many years cnrate of the parish of 
St, Nicholas, author of the Botanical Die. 
ay My ae 

In Threadneedle-street, Mr. Tho. Butler, 
of the Antwerp-tavern. 

In St. James’s-place, 57, the wife of J. 
Bird, esq. 

At Pentonville, 69, the relict of Witliaxe 
Dunbar, esq. , 

In Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 20, 
Miss Sophia Jane Trotter, ‘ 

At Clapham, Mrs. Alfred Hardcaatle. 

In James-street, Buckingham-gate, the 
wife of John Baker, esq. 

At West Ham, Mr. George Anderson, of 
Dean-street. 

In Broad-street buildings, Mrs. Anne 
Morley. 

In ‘Teddington-place, Miss Eliza Barbara 
Clarke. Stanjiet 

At Islington, 81, Jos. esq. 

In the Crescent, Greenwich, Miss Cath. 
Moncur Marshall. 

At Hampstead, 25, Mrs. John C. Ca 
meron. 


At Kennington Oval, Mr. Clement 
Chapman. 

Iu Hind-street, Manchester-square, Mrs. 
Henrietta West. ' 

In Hatton-garden, Mr. J. Hood Ber- 
ridge, solicitor. ‘ 

In London, the Dowager Lady Clavering, 
widow of Lieut.-gen. Sir John C. K.B. 
commander-in-chiet n India. 

At Brompton, the widow of Sir J. Pew 
nyman, 

At Little Hampton, 60, Catherine, eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. Ibbetson, arch- 
deacon of St. Albans. | 

. Sloane-square, 21, Mr. Cyril Lips- 
comb, 

At Gravesend, the relict of Mr. Jas, Pur 


nell, of King’s-street, Covent-garden. us; 
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Mr. Fred. Cole, druggist, of Newgate- 


At Islington, 90, Jos. Stamfeld, esq. for- 


merly an eminent ironmonger in Foster- 


ate father’s-house in Whitfield-street, 
26, Mrs. Taylor, wife of Mr. T. of Kings- 
fend ; she was a female of a most excellent 
disposition and amiable manners. 

Jo Abchurch-lane, John N. Vizen, esq. 

At Bow, John Gadsden, esq. 

Yo Highbury-grove, Mrs. Philip Wood, 

In Crawford street, Portman-square, 39, 
Mrs. Bridget Mary Robertson, late of the 
island of Grenada. 

In Beanfort-buildings, the relict of Sa- 
muel Edward, esq. 

In Piccadilly, 42, Mrs. Treland. 

In Seymour street, the relict of Charles 
Western, esq. of Felix-hall. 

In Great Coram-street, suddenly, John 
Jumes Hirtzel, esq. 

In Southampton-place, Lieut..gen. An- 
drew Gammell, 

In London, 45, Richard Mason, esq. 
eomptrolling searcher of the castoms, 

At Walthamstow, 65, Mr John Griffiths: 
he was a man whose knowledge of abstrnse 
mathematics was so extensive as to rank 
him with the most eminent mathemati- 
cians of the present age; he died sin- 
cerely regretted for his moral worth. 

At Blackheath, in an apoplectic fit, 34, 
D. C. Flowerdew, esq. 

At Rocklands, Wm, Sandby, esq. banker, 
of Temple-bar, 

On Hammersmith-terrace, 88, Col. John 
Beckwith. 

At Farnham, Mrs. J. Eyre, an elderly 
maiden lady of exemplary character. 

At Somers’ Town, 75, Fred. Chus, Rein- 
hol, esy. a.man very much esteemed by a 
numerous acquaintance, and particularly 
by all amateurs of music, in which science 
he excelled as a professor, both vocal and 
instrumental. He was one of the singers 
at Mary-le-bone gardens. We helieve his 
last public performance was at the Covent 
Garden vratorios ; he sung the song in Acis 
and Galitea, “ Ruddicr than a cherry,” with 
finer effect thah any man ever did, as he 
gave a very suitable degree. of animation 
appropriate to the music and words. 
While on the stage of Covent-garden thea- 
tre, he had Acis und Galitea for his benefit, 
in which he admirably performed the 
monster Polypheme. e was a grand- 
son of the Bishop of Dresden. His father 
having taken a passionate predilection to 
the celebrated Handel, who was in the ha- 
bits of intimacy with the bishop, he eft his 
family by stealth, came over to this coun- 
wee and put himself under the protection 

that celebrated professor, who was then 
fostered by, and had apartments in the pa- 

of, his royal highness Frederick Prince 

of Wales, his present Majesty's father, who 

stood spousor to the subject of this memoir. 
” 
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In Hoxton-square, 63, William Marriott, 
esq.—This gentleman was the son of Mr, 
Thomas Marriott, of Norton-Falgate, and 
one of the first stock-brokers in Jonathan's 
Coffee-honse. He commenced his educa. 
tion at the school established by Mr. Wes- 
ley, in the Old Foundry in Moorfields, and 
completed it at Madeley, in 
secaae acai pe eter Rw 

ate Rev. J. Fletcher, He was apprenticed 
to his father as a baker ; but his constitution 
being weak and the business laborious, his 
father transferred him to another bro- 
ther, and imtroduced him into the stock. 
broking live, In January 1788, Mr. Wes. 
ley appointed him te an « flicial situation in 
his society, in London, which he retained 
till the death of that gentleman, who 
made him one of his executors. In May 
1801, he was put in tomination by Sir 
Wn. Staines for the office of sheriff, but in 
1806 he petitioned the City for a discharge 
from that nomination, which was granted 
upon his paying the customary fine of 4001, 
and 20 marks. In public situations he 
sought neither honour nor emolument; but 
passed through life almost unknown and 
unobserved, except by the poor aud the 
destitute. His charity knew no bounds 
but those of prudence; and was not more 
commendable for its extent, thaa for the 
manner in which it was exercised, 
never inattentive to the tale of woe, 
was not easily made the dupe of imposture, 
He was treasurer of that excellent insti- 
tution, the Benevolent or Stranger's Friend 
Society ;and of the Girl's Parochial Charity 
School, St. Leonard, Shoreditch; a vice- 
President of the North-East London Anx- 
iliary Bible Society; and of the London 
Electrical Dis ; and for thirty years 
an active trustee of the Free Schools in 
Kent, endowed by the Rev. Mr. Holmes. 
He had four alms-houses for poor widows 
in Spitalfields ; and for upwards of 20 years 
supported two schools for the instruction 
of 100 poor children, paying the salaries of 
two masters, supplying the scholars with 
books, and partly with clothing. Inthe . 
words of Zaccheus he could te 
ve 


- “Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 


to the poor.” And yet +o conscientiously 
did he obey the injunction, * Let not thy 
right hand know what thy lefthand doeth,” 
that his family were more ignorant of 
his liberality than even strangers. His 
generosity was not confined to christians 
of his own denomination, but extended to 
rr yet tecepac rte seme : 

and pious person among issente 
has, in Se"eees of @7 years, relieved 
above 9,000 cases of distress with some 
thousands »f pounds from his bounty alone. 
Another of his almoners has received 46 
guineas oe! annum for 24 successive years 
to distribute amoag the poor; and many 
others have been employed in a similar 
way; yet CPS REF SP ae 




































































































$68 Account of George Davidson, esq. 


of the above-mentioned cases was known, 
even by his relatives, till after bis death. 
To ministers of small stipends, he often 
tent an oecasional donation, by letter ; but 
scarcely ever informed them from what 
quatter it came. To avoid any thing like 
ostentation he frequently gave but a single 

in¢a ptblicly, where he sent a larger 
Sopation privately! be fixed a_ certain 
bound to his inceme, beyond which he 
would not be possessed ; bence his money 
for charitable purposes he doubled and tre- 
bled till the year 1800, when it considerably 
exceeded half his preperty. For the last 
few years of his life he reserved no more 
tohimself than would pay his bouse-kecping 
expences. His person was ordinary and 
his diess plain, his judgment sound, and 
his understanding good. A nervous fever 
terminated his nseful life in the 65d year 
of bis age. His end was peaceful and 
serene. His remains were interred behind 
the City-road Chapel, a few paces from 
those of his highly esteemed friend Mr. 
Weslty. ‘The crowds that attended his 
. Interment evinced the great concern of the 
public m general at the loss of’ so valaable 
acharacter. The sighs of the poor could 
not be’ suppressed: nor the tears of the 
widow be prevented. Alas! my brother, 
geemed to be the language of every heart; 
but the motto” of his “ armorial-bearings 
‘taught them not to sorrow as those without 
hope: “jusTUs IN ETERNUM VIYET.”—- 
“The just shall lice for ever, To prevent 
the exlibition of too much pomp at his 
fineral, he ordered in his will, that the 
expences theredf should not exceed 401. 
He has ieft a large proportion of his pro- 
perty to charitable purposes. Dr. Adam 
Clarke improved the circumstance of his 
death to a most crowded congregation at 
the City-road Chapel, when most of the 
foregoing circumstances were first made 
public, together with a very interesting 
memorandum relative to his will. 

[George Davidson, esy. whose death was 
_ announced in the Monthly Magazine for 
September, yielded his estimabie life at 
Newcastle, where he had retired to try 
the efficacy of his native air upon a con- 
stitution debilitated by arduous and un- 
wearied attention to these professional 
duties which he loved. To them every 
hour of his time was devoted, and to them 
his whole conduct did honour, As a snr- 
geon, his scientific pursuits were wholly 
directed to benefit his species ; while his 
knowledge eased the pains of the rich, he 
turned not away from the sufferings of the 
poor ; in him they found a consolihg friend, 
who heard their complaints with a snavity 
of manpers, and a tender fecling for the 
ipfliction of bodily disease, increased by 
the stings of poverty, and mental agony. 
The author of this faint transcript of his 
meritorious conduct, by whom his worth 
was truly appreciated, has known Mr. 













Davidson (net acting as an 
give to those who solicited his 
money to purchase the medicines he 
scribed. ‘Though’ souglit and courte 
the opulent, “he walked humbly with 
God.” Those wretched patients who 

too ill to attend at his louse, he visited ig 
the miserable hovels of ry, soothed 
their woes, mitigated their pains, and ye. 
lieved their wants. Such, without 

bole, was the character of him, whose 

all who knew him mustdeplore, His sqre, 
nuous endeavours to serve and save all 
who applied to him, occasioned him to 
exert his faculties beyend what his eon. 
s:itution would admit; by day, by night, 
in town or country, when summone to 
the bed of sickness, he was always ready, 
Thus, while his skill was exerted to ye. 
illome the sunken eyes of his patients, his 
health was sacrificed to his philanthropy, 
and he dropped a willing victim té the 
service of humanity. About three ye 
since, this active agent in the cause of ase. 
fulness, was stopped in his career of good. 
ness by a paralytic stroke; the effect of 
which, he never recovered. He retired 
from Southampton Buildings to Newcas- 
tle, his birth-piace, to seck the consola- 
tions of his worthy relatives. Amid their 
affectionate attentions, he yiclded up his 
well-spent life, sincerely regretted by those 
whom his exertions had saved from the re- 


-morseless grave, beloved by his nuwerous 


friends, mourned by the poor, and those 
who were ready to perish, but who had been 
saved by his skill, sustained by his charity, 
and who now shed their grateful tears 
over their benefactor. Those who loved 
his character, admired his principles, and 
estimated his worth, should not grieve for 
their loss, but rejoice that he is suwmoned 
to enjoy the reward of his goodness on 
earth, in the Heaven of Heavens, where 
he shall be greeted with those blessed 
sounds :—“ Come, thon good and faithfol 


servant, enter into the joy of thy © 


Lord.” ] 

[ Ambrose Goddard, esq. of Swindon, Wilts, 
89. This gentleman, after an education 
at Winchester-school, passed the earlier 
part of his life in mercantile engagements 
at Lisbon; till, by the death of his elder 
brother, he succeeded to the paternal i- 
heritance in Wiltshire. In the year 1772, 
the voice of a great majority of the electors 
called him to represent his native county 
in the House of Commons ; when, aftera 
warm contest, he was introduced to his 
seat, free of all material pecuniary expence 
to himself, in a manner equally honourable 
to the electors and to the elected. Thus 
selected by the public designation, not for 
the affluence of fortune, or pre-eminence of 
talents, but by the general estimation alone 
of the probity of his principles and cha 
racter, he discharged that trust, through 4 
long succession ad's 


essions, with cunscie? 
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integrity: and continued firm against 
Se cedaction of interested or sinister views, 


maintaining throughout a due jealousy of — 


the political independence of luis delegated 
station. In the vacillating administration 
of Lord North, his convictions led him to 

ose the American war; while those 
yu his coadjutor, Mr. Penruddocke, 
induced him to promote it. Both equally 
honest and sincere in their intentions, the 
difference of their views and opini on 
this subject produced tittle or no interrup- 
tion in the amity and harmony of their 
friendship. Through the nons and 
eventful administration of Mr. Pitt, ‘Mr. 
Goddard generally, though vot invariably, 
sapported the measures of that Statesman. 
On emergencies .of difficulty, which con- 
founded the simple, and often puzaled the 
wise, he had due recourse to the senti- 
ments of a confidential few, on whose inte- 
grity and Page a he thought he could 
depend. His diffident habits and the state of 
his nerves precluding him from public 
—_— he was not the less solicitous 

t his silent vote should ever be given on 
due and mature deliberation. After thus pur- 
suing the steady and “ noiseless tenour of 
his way” in the senate upwards of thirty 
years ; returned at every general elec- 
tion by the free and unanimous voice of 
the county; he became anxious to retire 
from political engagements, finding the 
infirmities of age advancing upon him: and 
as soon as the county could determine 
on the nomination of asuccessor he resigned 
his seat: and ever since—in domestic te- 
tirement—in thé bosom of his family—un- 
molested by cares—undisturbed by am- 
bition—much occupied in the views and 
duties which Christianity set before him, 
he passed the remainder of his days, with a 
general amelioration of health, in a serene 
and enviable tranquillity,—till it pleased 
the Supreme Disposer, by the illness of a 
few days, to bring to a termination his 
earthly course. He was married to the 
only daughter of the Rev. 'T. Williams, of 
Pilroath, in Carmarthenshire, and had a 
numerous family, of whom four lovely 
daughters, and a son, were cut off suc- 
cessively by a pulmonary complaint, in 
early life.] 

[James . of Berners-street ; an 
carly member of the Royal College of Sur- 
¢cons> Mr. H. was a native of Smarden, 
iu the Weald of Kent ; his professional stu- 
dies in Londoa were principally directed 
by his friend Dr. Hugh Smith, then of 

Ower-street, physician, and some time 
Alderman of Tower-ward in the City. This 
learned Doctor possessed a wonderful 
Scuteness in his profession, in which he was 
axccessful in a more than ordinary degree, 
and was remarkable for his disinterested 
Aumanity, as the kind physician of the 
Poor. After Mr. Hogben finished his stu- 
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Account of James Hogben, Esq. 389 


dies in town, he wasindaced to comment 
ractice at Chigwell, on the borders of 
pping Forest, which he pursued with the 
best success. During the intervals of b 
Sivess, he filled up his time with his favou. 
rite amusements of drawing, painting, — 
music: numerous were his subjects, 
various the works of his pencil, ~ ot 
landscapes and portraits, as the 
parts of the hnman body. A natural mo- 
dest diffidence of himself was ever 
dominant with him, and was insuperable. 
His manner was mild, tranquil, and unassn- 
ming ; indeed, he was so little confident of 
himself, and of his own abilities, that some 
of his most intimate friends knew but little 
of the extent of his studies, or the magnitude 
of his endowments, and to what de he 
carried them, until his Anatomical Tables 
of the Gravid Uterus came forth, to the 
admiration of all professional men. Mr, 





-Hogben quitted Essex 40 years ago, and 


camé to reside in London; where he passed a 
long and laborious life in the duties of his 
profession. ‘The faculty are indebted ty 
him for a work of the greatest utility, espee 
cially to young surgeons, by conveying to 
them in clear ideas, and rang be. before 
them in a kind of mechanism, the elements» 
of their profession. In early lifeMr. Hogbea 
practised, for’ his amusement, on the Ger- 
nan flute, till, being of a delicate form, and 
subject to congh, he found it affected his 
breathing, and gave some alarm by an 
affection on the chest ; but in orderto vdn- 
tinue the gratification which he derived 
from this instrument, he contrived an artifi- 
cial breath for it. This he accomplished 
so perfectly, as, by means of it, he could 
sing as wellas play at the same time. “Mr, 
Hogben was descended of an antient and 
reputable family, long scated in the Weald 
of Kent ; many of them have been rematk- 
able for their ingenuity, their natural en- 
dowments, arid their studious acquirements, 
His father Thomas, and bis grandfather, of 
the same name, were land-surveyors, & 
profession at that period not so universally 





* consulted as in later times, ndr so liberally 


remunerated for. their labours; they were 
likewise well informed in general mathe 
matics, philosophy, and astronomy, and 
have lett behind them mahy elaborate 
proofs of their talents in differcnt treatises 
in manuscript, still in the possession of this 
worthy family, Mr. James Ifogben was 
above the middle size, e t in his form, 
and with an engaging softness in his man- 
ners;no man was ever more esteemed in 
his profession, or died more Jamented by 
his friends, From the delicacy of his con- 
stitution, he was hable to frequent attacks 
of pleuritic ahd infiammatory pains of the 
breast; which disease at length deprived the 
world of this valuable man. Mr. H. was 
never married.]} 
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370 Northumberland and Durham: 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 

Hon. and Kev. Epw. Rice, to be a pre- 
bendary of Worcester Cathedral. 

Rev. WALTER PATESHALL, to be lec- 
turer in the charch of Bromyard, 

Rev. Davip Wa. Garrow, B.D. to the 
rectory of Fast Barnet. 

Rev. T. Prosser, M.A. to the vicarage 
ef Monmouth. 

Hon. and Rev. J. EF. Boscawen, to the 
rectory of St. Michael Penkeyil. 

Rev. Cuar.es Croon, M.A. to the ree- 








‘ [Nov.., 
Rev. Wm. NicoLas DARNELLy 
to the vicarage of Stockton, ELLY, B.D, 


Rev. Rost. Hitron Scorr chaplain 
the Newcastle Infirmary. } 4 


Rev. Tuomas Scurr, to the }j 
Throckrington, ae , — “4 
Rev. CHARLES WAnpsworrtn, B.A. tp 


the chap!ainry of South Lambeth, 
Rev. Henny Has, to the rectory of 


Edworth, with the vicarage of Weston, 


tev. W. M. Jounson, to the 
St.Perfan-Uthnor. ane 


_ 





_—_-- 


tory of Bath. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


——~ 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

‘NHE extraordinary proceedings of the 
‘1 discharged seamen sill contiwue to 
agifate the Newcastle and other northern 
parts. A procession of them lately 
took place throngh Sanderlaud, amount- 
ing to about 4000 men, which for the 
most part were the exclusive seamen 
fiom the Wear. They were preceded by 
music and colours, aud moved on like a 
.regniar orgavised body, withoutany tumalt, 
or offering any insult to the habitants, or 
individuals whom they met. The whole, 
on the Tyne and Wear may be fairly esti- 
mated at about 10,000 men; and such: is 
their regularity, that they Have nightly 

saroles, and every species of depredation 
is strictly guarded against. About 140 
Sail of vessels were lately loaded at New- 
eastle with coals, and not allowed to sail, 
without their express permission. ‘The 
mumber of ships is now about 200 ready 
to sail, but no vessels but those loaded 
chiefly with merchandise, using coals for 
ballast, are allowed to sail. A military 
force is on its match to act as occasion may 
serve: bnt an accommodation between 
them and the gentlemen immediately in- 
terested is expected. 

The affairs of Mowbray, Hollingsworth, 
and Co. exhibit now a miserable result: 
mortgages, extents, and other claims whieh 
must be satisfied in full, will not only ab- 
sorb the whole of the private property of 
the partners, but also a very considerable 

roportion of the general assets, 

Married.| Mr. Luke Hopper, to Miss 
Alice Sewell, both of Durham.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Ord, to Miss Helen Proctor, both of 
Dean-street, Newcastle—-Thomas Har- 
vey, esq. of Gateshead, to Mary, the 

wungest danghter of the fate Cuthbert 
eattr, of Medomsley.—Mr. John Mar- 
shall Mather, to Miss Beckwith, both of 
Newcastle.—At Tynemouth, Henry Ran- 
dolph Scott, esq. of the 82d regiment of 
foot, to Miss ‘Theodosia Cook, of North 
Shields.—Mf. Stephen Gambliu, of Tyne- 
mouth, to Diss Mary Haddock, of Rytov. 





—Mr. Ralph Dodds, of Calleneoats, te 
Miss Jane Atkinsou, of Tynemonth—A+: 
North Shields, Mr. Henry Jobuson, to 
Miss Bell Shotton, of White Hill-Point, 
—Mr. Thomas Champney, of Ponteland, 
to Miss Elizabeth Little, of Newcastle. 
Mr. Jolin Jefferson, to Miss Maria Carey, 
of South Shields.—Mr. Jobn Davidson, ig 
Miss Hodgson, both of Darlington.—Mr, 
Henry Wilkinson, of Alemouth, to Miss 


. Jane Foster, of Alnwick.—Mr.. Francis 


Noton, to Miss Elizabeth Jackson.—Capt, 
Thomas Pinder, of Sunderland, to Miss 
Mary Pinder, of Bostou.—Mr. Swan, of 
Wallsend, to Miss Nicholson, of Broome. 
park.—Mr. Ralph Currah, of Wearshead, 
to Miss Stephenson, of Chapel in Weardale, 
—-Mr, William Cornforth, of North Shields, 
to Mrs, Carr, of London.—Mr. Barthelo- 
mew Hare, to Miss Ann Clark, both of 
Bishopwearmouth.—Mr, James . Shilton, 
to Miss Margaret Potts.—Mr. Thomas 
Hedley, to Miss Margaret Laider.—Mr, 
James Nicholson, to Miss Isabella Rich- 
ardson.— Mr, James Moore, to Miss Mary 
Dixou.—Mr. Richard Brown, to Miss Ann 
Huntley ; all of Norta Shields—At Lan- 
chester, Mr.George Burlisoa, to Miss Sarah 
Mason, of Newbiggin.—J. Burrell, esq, of 
Little Houghton, to Miss C. M. F. daughe 
ter of Clfarles Grey, esq. of Merrick. 

Died.] At Newcastle, 80, Mrs. Isabella 
Dobson, of Gateshead.—48, the wife of 
Mr. Richard Lamb.—The wife of Mr. 
Flijah Galloway.—In Gallowgate, 25, Mr. 
Robert Hardy,—84, much respected, Mr. 
Joseph Langstatfi—88, Mrs. Etizabeth 
Ramsey, of Paradise.—70, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Wardle, of the Postern.—The wife of Mr. 
William Hudson, of the Teams.—i0z, 
Grace Carr, 

At Durham, Miss Isabella Feawick.— 
40, after a lingering illness, Mr. Joseph 
Goodfellow.—65, Mrs. Mary Cummings. 
—84, Mr. Matthew Coward. 

_ At Barnardcastie, 65, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dalston.—Mr. William Brown, much re- 


spected.—49, Mr. Colpitts Harrison, of 
Barpaid ean leaving @ widow and ten 
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children to deplore his loss. The deceased 
was one of the numerous suilerers by the 
recent failure of the baiks in the North; 
and, afier having for many years held a 
respectable rank In soctety, was, by this 
wide-sweeping calamity, suddenly’ and 
unexpectedly plunged ito a state of 
bankruptcy. 

At Darlington, 67, Mt. George Ellerton, 
much respected.— 78, Mr, Willian Rob-on. 

At South Shields, 59, very suddenly, Mr. 
Richard Temple.—76, Mrs. Short.—76, 
Mr. Crozier. 

At North Shields, 70, Mr. Mark Ste- 
pheuson.—72, Mr. Samuel Me. Dougall. 
-~¢1, after an iiluess of four days ouly, Mr, 
JTwizell Mac Collock.—?29, Mr. James 
Spence. —66, Mrs. Elizabeth Hewsley.— 
g7, Mrs, EB. Tate.—75, Mrs, Mary Foster. 
—6i, Mr. W. Brown.—39, Mrs. Ehzahbeth 
Tayler.—63, Mrs.’ Alice Brown.—44, 
Mrs. Catiierime Matthew. 

At Suaderiand, 34, Mrs. Benjamin Car- 
rothers.— 47, Mr. Michael Hick.—40, tlie 
wife of Mr, James Lamb.—Mr. Wilham 
Watson.—65, Mr. Joseph Christie.—383, 
Mr. Taomas Sedgwick.—63, Mrs, Ann 
Richardson, 

At Monkwearmouth, 55, Mr, Butter- 
wick. 

At Bishopwearmoyth, 76, Mr, Eaton.— 
67, Mrs. Ayton.—71, Mr. Thomas Earl.— 
44, suddeniy, Mrs. Ann Smith. 

At Hexham; Mis, Jane Parker.—Mr. 
William Beil, 

At Wolsingham, 79, Mrs. Deighton.— 
Ait Wylam, 33, Mr. William Browa.—At 
South Biddick-hall, 44, John Dawson 
Lambton, much Jamented for his benevo- 
lence to the poor.—At Westoe, 68, Mrs. 
Carlen.—49, Mrs. Moorsom.—At Stobi- 
lee, 78, Mr. Thomas Charitoa.—At Coin- 
forth, 35, saddenly, Mr. Andrew Heting : 
his deata was occasioned by drinking cold 
Water the preceding day, when heated.— 
At Throston, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Thomas Wilson. —At Siaindrep, Mr. Joba 
Wilson.—At ‘Bishopauckland, 28,° Mrs. 
Jane Smith, * s ee ee ae 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

The turnip crops of Cumberiand, Nor- 
thumberiaud, Durham, and ‘the northern 
parts of Yorkshire, are full average crops ; 
but the midiaad and southern parts of 
Yorkshire, togetiier with the south of West- 
Moreland, are consiered very defective. 
‘This mystery seems to arise ffom the turnips 


of the first named disiricts being, all cutti-’ 


Vvaied under the dritl system ; wlile those of 
the last-named districts are nearly ali sown 
broadcast. 

Marri:d.| Mr. Nanson, solicitor, to Eli- 
zabeti, danghter of the late John Ferga- 
son, esq.— Mr. David Béswick, to Miss 
Mary Hind.—Mr. William Duan, to Mrs. 
Gilles—Mr, Adain Richardson, to Miss 
fave -Baxter,—Mr,* Thomas Couch, to 





Cumberland and Westmoreland—Yorkshire. $71 


Miss Eleanor Bell: all of Carlisle.—Chris- 
toplcr. Parker, esq. of Mosley-street, 
Mauchester, to Miss Jefferson, of Fisher- 
street, Carlisle.—Mr. Edward Stuart, to 
Miss Giaham, both of Carlisle.—Mr. 
Joseph Simpson, to Miss Mary Wilkin— — 
Mr, William Walker, to Mass Jane Thomp- 
son.— Mr. Pletcher, to Miss Otway.—Mr, 
Thomas Thwaites, to Miss M,. Bowman: ° 
all of Peurith.—Thomas Halbon, esq. of 
London, to Miss Elizabeth Dobinsan, of 
Carlisie.— Mr. Waugh, of Seathill, to Miss 
Miles, of Pateshill.—Mr. Batnes, of Aik- 
ton, to Miss Drape, of Greenrow.—Mr. ° 
William Lamb, of Lowther, to Harriet, 
danghter of the laie W, Wilkin, esq. of 
Appleby.—William Bieaymire, esq. fur- 
meriy of Peurith, to Miss Calder.—Mt. S. 
Maris, to Miss Adamson; both of Bramp- 
ton.—At Wigton, Mr. Gastriggs, of Man- 
chester, to Miss Ruth Hodgson, of Wigton, 
—Mr,. Richard Potter, of Manchester, to 
Miss Mary Seddon, of Wigton. 

Di:d.| At Carlisle, 54, very suddenly, . 
Mr. W. saddes,—36, Mrs. Eleanor Pow, 
—$i, Mrs. Sarah Lowthian.—After a 
lingering il.ness, and much respected, Mrs, 
Irwin.—82, Mr. Matthew Hind ; he held a 
situation under the corporation of this city 
forty-six years.—88, Mrs. Raslands, of 
Botchergate. 

At Pemwith, the widow of Wm. Grieve, | 
esg.— 66, Mrs. Esther Wilkinson,—é5, Mr, 
T. Moorthwane.—74, Mr. Joba Robin- 
son,—84, Mrs. Dawson.—6v0, Mrs. ‘Toor, 
of Lark-iLe—se, Mrs. Friars. —45, Mr. J, 
Wright —89, Mi. A, Russell. 

At Wigton, 55, Mr. Join Stubbs.—The 
wife of Mr. Josepu Pearson. 

At Crosby, 51, Mr. Johia Linton.—At 
Newtown, 6¥, Mr. Robert Thomlinson.— 
At Brampton, at an advanced age, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Thonpsoan.—At Buckhowbank, 
95, Mrs. Margavet Flemmg.—At Unthank, 
83, Mr. Eiward Crosier.—At Oatley, Mr, 
Thomas Kichardson.—At Boastead-hill, 
20, Miss Laddie.—At Newbiggeu, 74, Mr, 
Henry Hogarth.—At Horncuff, suddenly, 
at au advanced age, Mr. Wiham Soth.— _ 
Ait Gaiwslaw, 65, Mr. Thomas Alder.—At 
Newbown of [rthington, much respected, 
&2, Mr. M. Thornburn.—At Stainton, 77, 
Mr, Isaac Cragg:—At Dutton, 68, My 
Johu lon. 

YORKSHIRE. 

’ Orders to a large extent are Row ¢xecu- 
ting at Leeds and its peighbourhood to pro- 
vide clotigng fur the Prussians m France; 
the whole of which is transacted through “ 
private mdividtals, , 

_’ ‘The corn-harvest in the North has been 

materialiy interrupted by Leavy falls of 

rain, particalarly through the counties of. 
York and Northdmberiand, 

“The seamen of Hall liave entered a 
combination = B ser a commitice fog 
Caw oe 2 Close 
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372 Lancashire. 


Close attention has been paid by the 
strates of Hull to the subject of men- 
dicity. One hnndred and thirty common 
beggars have been taken up and dealt with 
according to law, in Hull, since last Febru- 
ary; and we understand that the strictest 
orders are given to take up every man, wo- 
man, and child, that come there for the pur- 
of ing. 
Prides , of Sandbeck Park, 
Yorkshire, has reduced his rents in his 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire estates from 15 
to 20 per cent. commencing at old Lady- 
day last. 

A flower of the verbasculum odoratum or 
cowslip kind, was plucked, in a paddock 
at Drax, some part of which was fully 
blown, remarkable for its beantiful_ florid. 
néss. Five of the pods were arid and wi- 
thered away; the rest were green and 
closed up in the calyx, which in a few days 
would havebeen fully blown. 

Married.) Mr. William Baynes, to Miss 
Bewlay, both of York.—Capt. William 
Emery, to Mrs, Hunter.—Mr. Joseph 
Sanderson, to Miss Elizabeth Rheam.— 
Mr. George Mells, jun. to Miss Elizabeth 
Steal.—Mr. John Atkinson, to Mrs, Jane 
Thompson.—Mr. William Carr, to Miss 
Mary Ann Eccles.—Mr. ‘Thomas Smith 
Pallister, to Miss Harriet Griffin.—Mr. 
John Holderness, to Miss Elizabeth Wat- 
son.-Mr. William Senior, to Mrs. Ann 
Westoby : all of Hull.—Mr. Glasselles, to 
Miss Holroyde.—Mc. Richard Shackleton, 
to Mrs. Waish.—Mr. John Hargrave, to 
Miss Hannah Sagar.—Mr. Ralph Mark- 
Jand,(son of Edward Markland, esq. of the 
Police-dffice, Shadwell, London,) to Miss 
Wright.—Mr. Jeremiah Scott, to Miss 
Elizabeth Boyne.—Mr. Thomas Burnand, 
to Miss Sarah Wood: all of Leeds.— Mr. 
B. Watton, of Carltons to Miss Eliza 
Wilson, of Drax.—Mr. Bird, to Miss 
Nelson, both of Bridlington—At Wake- 
field, Mr. M. Arial; of Bristol, to a daugh- 
ter of the late George Naylor, esq. formerly 
of Wakefitld.— Mr. W. Hoyland, to Miss 
Edwards, both of Halifax.—Mr. Benson, 
of Howshath, to Miss Jane Butter, of: New 
Malton,— Mr. William Singleton, of Leeds, 
merchant, to Miss Harrison, of Howden, 
—-John Scholefield Firth, esq. of Kipping- 
house, to Miss Greame, of Exley.—Mr. 
George Hartley, to Miss Sarah Hewett, 
both of Sutton.—Mr. Henry Thompson, 
merchant, to Miss Sarah Stonehouse, both 
of Kawden.— Mr. Johan Heaton, of Leeds, 
to Miss Anw Deakin, of Attercliffe.—Mr, 
Mould, of Huddersfield, to Miss Press. 
land, of Piccadilly, London.—Mr, G. H. 
Slack, of Leeds, to Miss Ayrton, of Litton. 
—Mr. Tortin, of Richmond, solicitor, to 
Miss Frances Jane Swire, of the Cragg, 
near Halifax.— Mr. Johu Lupton, of Arm- 
ley, to Miss Falshaw, of Leeds.—Mr. Wil- 
Ham Norris, jua, solicitor, of Halifax, to a 





daughter of the a 

ughter o late Samuel Lapage, 

* Die “ AtY Toke Me 
ied.) At York, 65, Mrs. 

‘At Hail, 58, Mrs. Ann Martin —¢g, Mr, 
Thomas Westoby, deservedly | 
70, Mrs. Mary Stratton.—Ip George. 
street, Mrs. Pickwith.—Tb Salthouse-lane, 
25, Mr. a = ee, Mr. R. 
son.—45, J. ersou t— 
shy a Masa: 

t Halifax, great! respected, 
Wright.—Mr. John Sueden, A _ 

At Wakefield, Mrs. Daniel Marshall... 
At an advanced age, Mrs. Scales, 

At Leeds, 29, Miss Sarah Lister—Mrg, 
Sowby.—58, James Berry, gettt.—53, Mr, 
Charles eg suddenly, 67, Mrs, 
Savage.—Mrs. Gillery.—Mrs. Appleby 
Mrs. Rothwell. id sp 

At Knaresborough, 34, Mr. C. Dawson, 

At Bradford, Mr. Jolin Andeston, of 
East Brookhouse.—Mr. W. Nichols.—5o, 
Mr. J. Wood. 

At Doncaster, Miss Catherine Robinson. 

At Sheepscar, 75, Mr. Majot Rashforth, 
—At Aitercliffe, after a long illness, Mr, 
William Deakin.—At C in Craven, 
82, Mr. William Jaques.—At Horsforth, 
21, Mr. John Stubbs.—At Nawton, Joha 
Whyteliead, esq.—At Slyck, 49, the wife 
of John Foster, esq.—At Skipton Miss 
Sarah Shackleton.—At Denley-grange, 
deservedly respected, 75, Mrs, Sykes.— 
At Driffield, 31, Mr. Francis Booth.—At 
Knoitingley, Miss Atkinsoh.—At Walk- 
Mill, 48, Mr. John Wetherill. 

LANCASHIRE. 

We doubt not but the following Treasnry 
Minute will be acceptable to our mercantile 
friends in Lancashire.—** When ahy goods 
(except such as from their nature may not 
be subject to deficiencies) shall have been 
in the warehouses two years, such goods 
shall be re-weighed or re-measured (as the 
case may be) under the inspection of the 
revenue officers, at the sole expense of the 
owners, and the deficiencies: thereon, 
if any, ascertained. The owners, who 
shall then pay the duties on such de- 
ficiencies, and also the warehousing 
charges, the charges of re-weighing and re- 
measuring, and any other ¢ to which 
such goods may be liable, renew the 
bonds upon the articles where bonds are 
given, shall be allowed te continue such 
goods in the. warehouses for a farther 
riod of twelve months. At. the expira 
of which last mentioned time, such goods 
shall be again re-weighed and re-measured : 
and on the payment being made as before, 
and the bonds renewed, the owners shall be 
allowed a further period of twelve months. 
‘The indulgenee shal! be continued. for three 
years successively, from the expirati 


= first — (if required by the owners) 
making altogether five years, but not longer, 
without the special orders of thie beard. 
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ing distinctly understood, that if the 
poe omit in amy case fo pay the duties 
on the deficiencies, and the charges and 
expenses, and to renew the bonds, within 
three months after the expiration of cither 
of the periods: mentioned, such goods will 
be sold in the manner now directed Ny 
law. Goods not liable to deficiencits, shail, 
on tbe payment of the warehousing ch - 
and any other ex to which. the same 
may be liable at the time specified, be al- 
lowed the same indulgence 


goods not in the warehouses.” 
The prices of=cotton, instead of being 
depressed since the peace with America, 


as generally expected, have advanced from 


gd. to 1s. per Ib. om account of the flourish- 
ing state of our cotton manufactures, Cote 


tons are now so high in this country, and in 


so great request, that the shipments from 
the United States to the continental ports 
are immediately forwarded to England. 

The. members of the Manchester Pitt 
Clab. intend establishing. an exhibition in 
the name of Mr. Pitt, from the. students 
going from the Manchester grammar school, 
to the Universities. ‘The members of the 
Fdinb Pitt Clnb have also expressed 
anintention of institating in that University 
a Pitt scholarship. 

Six mechanics are committed to Lan- 
caster Castle; one of them charged with 
having shipped on board the Elington, 
abont to sail from Liverpool to America, 
divers artieles nsed in the manufactures of 
this kingdom, and the others charged with 
being artificers employed in the glass mann- 
facture of this kingdem, and being abont 
to sail to America, in the Ellington, there 
to exercise their trade. 

The committee of “The Society for bet- 
tering the Condition and increasing the 


Comforts of the Poor in the town and neigh-. 
1,” anxious to encou- 


bourhood of Liverpoo 
rage a laudable spirit of frugality in the 
members of the lower classes of society, by 
atfording them an easy and safe method of 
laying up their occasional savings, have 
determined upon the establishmeut. of a: 
fund for thatpmrpose.. Sater 
An alarm of fire having been given at the 
Liverpool Theatre, during Kean’s perform- 
ance of Richard IL. a scene of dreadful con- 
fusion ensued, and we lament to state, that 
@ young woman of the name of Mary Edge 
Was thrown down in attempting to escape 
from the gallery, crowded with 800 persons, 
and literally trampled to death. ‘This ua- 
fortunate catastrophe originated in the ir- 
regular and eccentric conduct of an Irish 
gentleman, who had recently arrived in Li- 
verpool ; and whose behaviour, in a Variety 
» iatances had evinced melancholy prea 
men rangement. It ars 
had gained admission to the raw on that 
Creag, in female attire; and upon being 


Laneeshire, 


. These: direc, 
tions to be considered applicable to all 













































ithdraw by t -keepers and consta- 
bles, a scuffle ensned, which terminated in 
a general cry of—tire. It was im.vain that 
the and : took every 
methed to assure the audience there 
was no foundation for the > all 
were intent upon securing their: retreat ; 
ween considering, that the most certain 
means of. ing their object was that 
which they of pressing forward too 
Pr varvied | Thonlas J H | 
ames Hall, of 
Jamaica, to Agnes, only danghter of Ro- 
Bert Carr, esq. of Wavertree.—Mr. Dig- 
gies, of Bedfurd-street, to Mr. Lowe, of 
Berry-street.—Mr. S. Lunt, to Miss Tay- 
lor.—Mr. Joseph Tyrer, to Miss Hannah 
rr egy Ms Mi to Miss Jane 
cad of Liverpool,—Mr; Whyatt, to 
Miss Mary Anne Entwistle.—The Rev, 
ret Heap, minister of St. James's 
chirch, to Miss Ann Newbery.—Mr, Jo- 
seph Monk, to Mrs. Sarah Radd.—Mr, 


‘Thomas Berry, to Miss Hannali Woolis. 
croft.—Mr. B. Broadley, to Miss Mary 
Warburton: all of Manchester.—Mr, 


Richard Jones, of Liverpool, to Alice, 
daughter of the late James Andrew, 

of Manchester.—Mr. Wilham Bellest, of 
Speke, to Miss Mary Welch, of Alleston. 
—Mr. William Rigby, corn-merchant, of 
Liverpool, to Harriet, daughter of the late 
James Ogilvie, esq. of Preston.—Mr, 
Thomas Eccies, of Liverpool,,to Miss 
Jane Mackareth, of Bank-Ground, Co. 
niston.—Mr, William Kendall, solicitor, 
of Liverpool, to Miss Cooper, of Everton. 
—Mr. Isaac Miller, merchant, of Liver. 
pool, to Amelia, daughter of the late Sa- 
mael Birchall, esq. of Leeds.—-Mr.Lidyd,of 
Manchester, to Miss Dalby, of -Léndon.— 
Mr. Richard Heywood, to Miss Ruth 
Fietcher, both of Blakeley.—Mr. Richard 
Hilton, of Pendleton, to Miss Eliza White- 
legg, of Manchester, 

Died | At Lancaster, Mrs. Pritt. 

At Manchester, 51, Mr. R. Dilworth, 
many years a faithful clerk in the Post. 
office of this town.—Mr. Henry Frederick 
Barrett, of Salford,— J. Broome, gent. of 
Salford, a man of great honour and inte- 
grity.—83, Mrs. Chadwick, of King-street, 
Salford.—Mr. James Robson, 20.—Aw- 
fully sudden, 29, Mrs. Saralt Welch.—John 
Butterworth, one of the Society of Friends, 

At Liverpool, Mr. Samuel Hargreaves, 
iron-merchant.—44, Mr. M. Gardiner.—la 
Great George-place, 56, Mr. William 
French —In Peter-street, 66, Mr. Robert 
Perry.—42, J. B. Questal, esq. of the island 
of St. Vinceut.—In prose pw 
Margaret Neyton: she possessed cr 
ae to i last moment, and lived to 
see the fourth generation. 

At Prescot, 67, Mr, George Monks, 
sen— a5, Mr. Tuomas Appleton, a 
























































































































































374 Cheshire—Derby— Nottingham. 


At Bolton, 65, Mr. T. Crompton. 


At St. Helew’s, the wife of Mr. W. Pil- 
kington, surgeon. a 

At Wigan, 45, Miss Charlotte Wigan.— 
Mrs. Pagar ‘ 


us 

At Ardwick: Miss AnnWatts.—At Bury, 
John Grandy, esq.—At Dunham, Mrs.’ 
Whitelege—At Walmsley, the wife of the 
Rev. ‘Thomas Jones.—At Kirkdale, Miss 
Ainsworth.—At Walton, 70, Mrs. For- 
shaw.—At Gateacre, Hen. Fairclough, esq. 


CHESHIRE, 

Chester great Michaelmas fair commen-. 
ced last month; for several years there 
have not heen so many straneers in that 
city as at this fair, particularly country 
dealers, This may be attributed to the 
desire to make purchases in the Manchester, 
Glasgow, and Birmingham goods previous 
to the advance which is confidently ex- 
pected, from the recent changes on the 
Continent, and the probability of an unin- 
terrnpted encouragement of our commer- 
cial commodities. A _ trifling rise took 
place in caticoes and fustians, but ge-. 
nerally there was little variation from 
the prices of last fair, ‘There was a con- 
siderable shew of hardware, aud particularly 
of cutlery goods.—In Welch linsies and 
flannels, much variation was not observed; 
nor was there 90 extensive a variety of those 
articles im the market as has been seen, 
—lIvish linens, of which there have been 
great arrivals, were in demand, and obtain- 
ed quick sale at higher prices. 

Married.] —— Turner, esc. of Chester, 
to Ann, daughter of Jolin Filer, esq. of 
Wem. 

Kobert Hewitt, esq. of Knatsford, to 
Miss Blease, of Otterton.—The Rev. W. 
Garnett, A.M. rector of 'Tilstune, to Eli- 
zabeth Sophia, daughter of the late Jobn 
Beshton, esq. of Kelsall-hall.—Mr. John 
Heys, of Stockport, to Maria Binns, of 
Heaton Norris.—Mr. J. Toirance, to Miss 
Thompson, both of Stockport.— Edward 
Griffith, esq. late of the Chester Custom- 
house, to .Miuss Priscelia Roberts, of 
Denbigh.—Mr. William Hobson, of Tar- 
porley, to Miss Jane Linney, of Chester. 
—Johu Smith, esq. of Congleton, to Miss 
Timmis,—Mr. Cochrane, of Chester, to 
Miss ‘Twemlow, of Boughton. 

Died.) At Parkgate, Mr. John Davis. 

At Runcorn, Mr. Davenport, surgeon. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

The prisoners confined in Derby county 
gaol under charges of felony, lately made a 
violent attempt to effect their escape ; sev- 
eral of them had succeeded in sawing off 
their irons, and with the assistance of part 
of a smoothing iron and an ‘old file, were 
entting away the stone jamb next the 
hinges of the door of their cell, when they 
were fortunately overheard by the gadler, 
avd their design frustrated, 

Murried.} Mr. Wiliam Burnham, to 





[Nov. 1, 
Miss Wainwright.—Mr. James Bacon, tg: 
Miss Phebe Bamford.—Mr. Richard Mar. 
a to —_ Maria Parsons.—Mr, ; 
all, to Miss Ann Jepson.—Mr. , 
Clarke, to Miss Mary West! all Che 
terfield.—Mr, John Rilly, of ‘Tibshelf, to ’ 
Miss Sarah Jepson, of South Normanton, 
Mr. Levi, to Mrs. Roe; both of South: 
Normanton.—Mr. Joseph Gilétt, of Hea.’ 
nor, to Miss Clementson, ‘of Tagg-hill,: 
—Lieut.-Colonel’ Sir Frederick Sto 
K. C. B. to Aun Elizabeth; “gee 
the fate Sir Sitwell Sitwell,” . of 
Renishaw. | ye tay altik 
Died.} At Derby, 60, Mr. Samed 
Shenton. i | 
_ At Ashborne, Mr, Davenport. 
At Walton, Mr. John Bower.—At Stave.’ 
ley, 94, Mr. Leech.—At Melbonrne, Mn: 
Beaumont, surgeon, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. - 
Nottingham Fair was as throngly et 
tended as it has been fora series of years.” 
The namber of horses was very great, but 
there were very féw buyers, Swine’ 
were also very numero, and ye 
very cheap, they having sunk nearly as” 
much in the value as horses. Horned 
cattle of the store ‘kind, sold pretty much’ 
to the satisfaction of the owners; and fat-° 
ware sold at prices whiclr justify us in ex 
pecting a further reduction in the price of 
shambles’ meat. The first day from 70 to” 
75s. were asked for prime dairies of cheese, ' 
thongh bat little was sold for more than’ 
70, On the second day, the best clieese 
on the stones was sold at 66, and some On 
the third day, sold as low as 60. Notwith- 
standing the great inflax of people and of 
vendible articles, there has been less busi- 
ness dove at this Fair than'for many years; 
and, though the ramifications are numerous, 
and proper only for political discussion, 
yet the cause will be found’ solely in the 
War, as productive of numerous taxes and 
a!most incalculable instances of national 
failure. 
An alarming circumstance lately took 
place in the family of Mr. Benjamin Moore, 
of Nottingham. Immediately after dinner, 
the whole of the family, nine in number,’ 
were suddenly taken ill; the unusual sensa. 
tions felt by Mr. and Mrs, Moore, created 
a suspicion that they must have taken’ 
something of a poisonons nature. Medical 
aid being immediately procmed, and the 
ustial remedy in case of poison apphed, they 
were relicved from their dieadfal state of 
suffering, It appeared after a minnte in- 
vestigation of the case, that hemlock, from 
its similarity to parsley, had been put in 
some soup, of which they all partook at 
dinner. 
As an honourable tribute to the memory, 
of the late Mr. Geo. Coldham, town-clerk 
of Nottingham, whose death we announced 
in our last number, ander the bead of ‘Sts- 
sex, Mr. Wright Coldham, his brother, has 
3 decline 
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declined the mayoralty on account of this 
afiietrve occurrence, The mayor and com- 
moncouncil assem bled on the 26th ult. and 
unammensiy resolved pubiiely ** to express 
their hich sense of the prebity, ability, 
and signal adyattage to that Corporation, 
with wich for the last 24 years he had exe- 
cuted the several functions of his office, 
and their commendation of his meritorious 
exeitions ip the preservation of the peace 
of their populous town during the late 
threatening period ;” likewise: “that his 
rtrait should be placed in the Council 
iamber, and a tablet to his memory erect- 
ed in the church of St. Mary;” and also, 
“that every member of the hall be re- 
quested to appear at the ensuing sessions, 
and all the Common Hall days for the next 
three months, iy mourning.—Mr. Henr 
Enfield, (son of the revered Dr. Enfield, 
late of Norwich,) has been unanimously 
elected town-clerk, in the room of his late 
partner. , ‘ . 

Married.) Mr. Philps, to Miss Wood :— 
Mr. John Nixon, to Miss Hanny:; alt of 
Nottingham.—- Mr. Isaac Robison, of 
Newark, to Miss Ann Hebb, of Notting- 
ham.—Mr. Bee, of Grantham, to Miss 
‘Tilley, of Baiwell—Mr. W. Lamb, of 
Newark, to Miss Long, of Cranwell.— Mr, 
Tho. Burton, of Piumtree, to Miss Hannah 
Charlton, of Nottingham.—Mr. Kirkiand, 
of Codner, to Miss Lawton, of Newark.—. 
Br. Robt. Barker, to Miss Mary Else, of 
Newark.—Mr. George Whitman, of New- 
stead, to Mrs. Fawcett, of Sheffield, 

Died.} At Nottingham, after an illness 
of twenty-four hours only, Wm. Richard 
Middlemore, esq. banker of this town,— 
70, Mrs, Aun Wortley, St. Mary’s church- 
side.—31, Mr. Samuel Archer.—In Pele 
bam-street, 69, Mrs. Lockton.—In Mary- 
gate, 79, Mrs. Ann White.—71, Mrs. 
Heard,—-After a lingering illness, 51, Mr, 
Alderman Bates; he was chosen alder- 
man in the year 1810, and was elected to 
the office of mayor at the Michaelmas of the 
game year. To say any thing im his praise 
would here be superfluous ; as his family, 
and large circle of friends, were witnesses 
to his unshaken independence of mind, in- 
tegrity, and moral worth.—75, Mr. Samuel 
Woodward, of -Parlament-street. — Miss 
Eliz. Blunstone. —83, Mrs. Sara Shepherd, 
ef Marsden-court. 

At Newark,72, Mr. J. Derkin.—72, Mr. 
J, Warrea.—46, Mr. W. Plackett.—60, 
Mr. W. Litiegar.—z2, Miss Maria Cooper. 
—~1, Miss S. Heath.—36, Mrs. Berry. 

. At Lenton, at his scat, Francis Evans, 
esq. banker, of Nottingham, and a justice 
Of peace for the county.—At Cropwell 
Bishop, far advanced wm years, Mr. Briggs. 
~—At the family seat at Clifton, 71, Sir 
Gervas Clitton, bart. ‘The utle was created 
48 1611, at the first institution of the order, 
by King James the First, He issucceeded 
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in his title and estates by his sos, now Sir 
Robt. Clifton, bart. pctenenn 

4 4 emp pe . 

. A, colossal figure of Justice, sculptuted 
by Rossi, was lately sabedes Ges reof of 
Sir Gerard Noel’s xnmeuse hotel, building 
1g Stamford ; its weight 1s two tons. . 

Me ried.) Capt. ‘Turner, of the Caledo- 
ian steam-packet, te Miss Watkinson, of 
Gaiusborovgh.—at Surfleet, Mr. Robert 
Newbold, jun. mercbant, of Hull, to Jane, 
daughter of Henry Sinith, esq. of Gressey- 
hall.—Heury Pilkington, esq. of Hatfield, 
to Etheldred, daughter of the Rey. F. Fos- 
ter, of 'Tinwell.—Mr. Craske, to Miss M. 
A. Hodges, both of Stamford. 

Died.| At Gainsborough, 64, Mrs. Wat 
kinson. ) ' 

At Brigg, 41, John Metcalf, esq. M.D. 

. At Ferry, 29, Mrs. Sharp. 

At North Willipgham, A. Bouchereit, 
esq. _He was seturning from South Orms- 
by, in his curricle, accompanied by his lady, 
when the pole.of the os hiro and 
ibey were thrown close to the heels of the 
horses, one of which kicked Mr. By on the 
forehead, fractured his skull, and occa. 
sioned his death in a few hours. 

_ LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The late Fair, at Leicester, was more 
abundantly supplied with sheep than wae 
ever seen on any former occasion; notwith- 
standing, the declension in price was not so 
great as expected, nor were many left 
unsold, There not being an abundant sup- 


- ply of fat stock, the-sales for this article 


were readily effected. Horses were much 
redaced in price. Of cheese, there was 
the greatest quantity seen for some years 
past, which sold at a considerable reduc- 
tion in price. Prime dairies, that fetched 
last year 78% per cwt. sold for 70s. per 
cwt. and cheese was heavy sale at from 
63s. to 68s. 

A very serious accident had nearly oc- 
curred to the Prince Regent Coach whea 
within about a mile of Ashby-de la-Zouck, 
about 12 o'clock at night of the 11th ait, 
Some villain or villains had purposely drawn 
atree directly across the road, which the 
leaders seeing (though the night was dark) 
jumped over it; and, bad not the coachman 
had the horses sufficiently in band, instantly 
to stup them, the overthrow ef the coach 
woold have-been inevitable. ‘The eommis- 
sivners of the road, as well as the proprie- 
tors of the coach, are strenuously exerting 
themselves to discover the persons con- 
cerned in this diabolical act; and we nnder- 
stand have got a clue, which they hope wilt 
enabie them to bring the parties to justice. 

‘Lhe Royal- Alexander Liverpool coach 
was overturned while entering the East- 
gate from Cheapside, Leicester, and, we 
regret to state, that une of the passen- 
gers, @ we gp phew es was se 
mugh inje to er his recovery 

™ " doubtfai ; 
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@onbtfal; several others were severely 
ent and bruised. 

The Oakham canal is paying its pro- 
prietors this year a dividend of Sl. per 
sLare. 


Married.] Mr. Henson, to Mrs. Thorpe : 
—Mr. Henry Squires, to Miss Henson : all 
ef Loughborough. — Mr. Measures, of 
Blackfordby, to Mrs. Smith, of Catverton. 
—Mr. Chas Sherstand, of Market Harbo- 
rough, to Miss Carter, of Great Bowden.— 
Mr. Jos. Suefficld, of Syston, to Miss Ann 
Leake, of Rothley.—Mr. Pavell, of Lough- 
borough, to Miss Carr, of Castle Donning- 
ton.—Mr. Robt. Smith, of Barsby, to Miss 
M. Neep, of Kirby Bellars.—Mr. Joseph 
Sowter, of Ticknell, to Miss Sarab Clarke, 
of Lockington. 

Died.) At Leicester, Miss Mary Linney. 
—74, Mrs. Spencer.—Mr. John Nicholis, 
—Suddenly, Mr. Diblin. 

At Loughborough, 66, Mr. Wm. Frith.— 
48, Mrs, Hopkinson. 

At Hinckley, 76, Mr. Tho. Wallin. 

At Foresi-lane, 63. Mr. Jos. Brookes.— 
At Uppingham, 18, Miss Eliz. Raworth.— 
At Oakham, 75, Mrs. Tidd.—At Bushby, 
Geo. Hawes, gent.—At Hoby, Mr. A. 
Capendale.—At Glaston, Mrs. Basuchet.— 
Ags Colcorton, 50, Mr. ‘Tho. Toon, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The anniversary meetings of the Here- 
fordshire and Staffordshire Auxiliary Bible 
Societies, were lately held in their respec 
tive county towns; were yery fully at- 
tended ; and the reports :ead highly satis- 
factory. 

An extraordinary accident happened at 
Colton Mill, Staffordshire: a young man 
(employed that day in the room of the 1e- 
— post boy) was conveying the mail 

ag from Rugley to Uttoxeter, on horse- 
back ; and, when he had reached the bridge 
at Colton, his horse took fright and jumped 
ever the battlement, falling from a height 
of 20 feet into very shallow water. The 
borse was killed upon the spot, but the man 
escaped unhurt. Alarmed, however, with 
enreasonable fears of panisliment, he made 
off with great precipitation, leaving the 
letter bags behind him! Luckily sone 
person saw the transaction, and the-bags 
were conveyed bark again in safety to the 
post-office at Rugley. 

Marvied.}] Mr. Edmund Gilpin, of 
Wedge's Mill, to Miss Eien Bart'em, of 
Longridge.— Mr. Whittle, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, to Miss Smith, of Sheriff Hales.—Mr. 
Holford, to Mivs Chatham, both of Pink- 
ndge.—Mr. Samuel Wilkinson, to Miss Sa- 
san Smith: — Mr. Thomas Podmore, to 
Miss Mary Smith: all of Tamworth.— 
Matthew Parkes, esy. of High Orm, to 
Ann, of the late Rev. Samuel 
Wright, of Brediey.—Mr. Geo. Hutchins, 
of Ticknall, to Miss Sarah Adams, of Litch- 
teli—Mr, Benjamin Kichards, to Miss 
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Eliz. Purten, of 
Jos. Fox; to Mrs. Mayer, both of Neweas 
Trent, to Miss Cath. Owen, of Hall-bigl, 
‘Abbots Bromley. 

Died} At Litehfield, Mr. Wm. Sims. 
‘Mr. F. Woolley, a member of the corpora. 
tion; two days preceding he attended, 
are dm wo - ~ 

t Burslem, Mr. Ralph Bagnall ; he 
attended to the grave by the masons of 
Burslem, Hanley, Stoke, and Lane ‘Epa 
Lodges, in their masonic dresses, 
Jaurel favours, and : masonic band of 
sic; the concourse of people attendi 
ceeded 5000! se 

At Wolverhampton, 52; Mr. T. Ward, 

At Newcastle, the relict of Mr. William 
Lowe.—?7, Mrs. C; Mann. 

At Brockton-grange, ‘Miss Charlotte 
York.—At Shelton, 65, Mrs. Ann Roden.— 
At Alnewas, 29, Mr. Charles Nuttall Yeld, 
—At Worseley-bridge, Mr. Allcock. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

It is the determination of the magistrates 
of Birmingham not to allow young men te 
work on what is called the round, in the 
different parishes this winter, if they have 
had opportunities of procuring ‘places in 
husbandry. 

At a general meeting of ‘the subscribers 
to the Institution for the relief of poor mar- 
ried lying-in-women, held in Birmingham, 
it appeared that the funds of the society 
had enabled the committee to extend its 
salutary and benevolent aid to 184 poor 
women, for whose comfort careful and 
proper nurses were provided, and pecuniary 
assistance afforded. 

Married.| Mr. R. Henderson, of Pros- 
pect-row, to Miss Baxter, of St. Panl’s- 
square :—Mr. George Mills, to Mrs. Nep- 
ton :—Mr. Janes Wilmore, to’ Miss Sarah 
Cooper:—Mr. Joseph Lastam, to Miss 
W.H. Roome:; ail of Birmingham.—Mr. 
T. Dewson, ‘near Halls Owen, to Miss 
Mary Greenwood, of Canal-street, Bir- 
minghafo.—Mr. Weston, banker, of Strate 
ford on Avon, to Miss Lightoler, of War- 
wick.—At Edgbaston, Mr. Thomas Wood- 
cock, to Miss Mary Adcock, 6f Loveday- 
street, Birmingham.—Mr. Geo. Holmes, 
to Miss Charlotte Faulconbridge, both of 
Coventry.—Mr. Joseph Strother, of Ken- 
sington, to Miss Dickey, of Bromsgrove: 
street, Birmingham.— Wm. Rarnes, fate of 
Doddington, to Miss Sarah Lioyd, of Dale 
End, Birmingham. 

Died.) At Warwick, Mr. Knight. 

At Birmingham, Miss Ryland, of Tem- 
le-street.—63, Mr. Win. Houghton.— 
ir. Thomas Patrick.—Mr. John Ward, of 

Soho-foundry.—50, Mr. Richard Walthew, 
of the Horse-fair.—In Woodcoch-street, 
the wife of Mr. Wm. Marshall.—In Wer- 
cester-street, Mr. Henty Jones.—In Sand- 


street, -55, Mr, Edwasds.—Miss Holloway, 
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of New-hall.—62, Miss Ann Hodges, of 
Smallbrook-street.—Mrs. Taylor, of Bris- 
tol-sireet. . 

At Coventry, 74, Mr. Edward Ryley.— 
Mr. Wm. Eyton.—The wile of Mr. Joseph 
‘Lant.—Mr. Wm. Payne, attorney-at-law. 
__After a lingering illness, the Rev. Joseph 
Twigger, minister of Stoke and Tow. 

At Berkeswell, much regretted, Miss 
Eburne.—At Harborne, 18, Miss Harriet 
Horton.—At Aston, 51, Mr. Wm. Avern. 
—AtSidhary, Mr. Thomas Wainwright.— 
At Islington, Mr. Thomas Powell.—At 
Stoke, 64, Charles Newcomb, esq.—At 
Wrowall, 77, Mr. Tibbitts.—In Summer- 
field-house, 77, John Iddins, esq.— At Hol- 
loway Head, Mrs. Eliz. Heely.—At Ash- 
sted, much regretted, Mr. Jolin Terry. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr. Richard Drinkwater, of 
Shrewsbury, to Miss Clarke, of Wroxeter. 
—Mr. Statham, to Miss Bright, both of 
Slrewsbuty. — Mr. ‘Thomas Clarke, of 
Shrewsbury, to Miss Baylev, of Hodnet.— 
Mr. Benjamin Hiles, ef Sutton, to Miss 
Jane-Maddox, of Cantlop.—Mr. Richard 
Davies, to Miss Sarah Davies, both of 
Frankwell, Shrewsbury.—Mr. F. Childe, 
to Miss Bailey, of Coalbrookedale.—Mr. 
Rider, of Crudigton, to Miss Dicken, of 
Waters Upton. 

Died.] At Whitchurch, Mrs. Mary 
Meakin. 

At Wem, much respected, Miss Kilvert. 

At Wenlock, the wife of H. Hinton, esq. 
solicitor. 

At Haston, 76, Mrs. Morgan, much re- 
spected.—At Meole, Mr. Richard Gittins, 
ot Shrewsbury.—At the Cottage, near 
Meole, Mr. Benj. Hiles.—At Minsterley, 
8+, Mrs. Woodhouse.—At Felton; 52, 
Mrs. Hodges. ° . 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

A most extraordinary exposure of the 
means by which the people of England 
have been so grossly fooled and deluded 
during the last twenty. years, has_lately 
taken place at Dudley ; where it appears, 
as well as at other places, the wages and 
arts of gerruption have been supported by 
abstracting sums, for party purposes, from 
the poor-rates, and conseqnently from the 
poor: The following bill requires no 
comment! 


Inhabitants of Dudley, 
To Joun Rawn. 

April 14, 1813. & -s. d. 
Printing 500 bills, en Chris. 

fanityin India . . . « G@ 1t O 
Paid for dispersing ditto. . 0 2 6 
24 skins of parchment, mied 

forpetitions . . ... 2 4 4 
Proprietors of Birmingh 

Gazette, charged for adver- 

usmg,sentbyMr.Bransby 1 4 0 





£4 1 10 
Montaty Mag. No. 275. 
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Nor. 15. 
Advertising Bail, Birming- 





ham Gazette . . . .« © F 10 
Printing 100 Cards,Gentlemen 0 3 6 
Ditto 100 do. Ladies . 0 8 OO 
400 Letlers, hot pressed, Post 

nh oe ° . . 0 17 @ 
Mr. Jabet charged for adver- 

tising . « y > ae ee Oe 

£1 17 #10 


. Dee. 6. 
Printing 200 requisitions on 
addressing Prince Regen 
onhisSpeth . . . ..0 8 6 
Paid messenger to the Rev, 
Mr. Smith . "Th il Da. 
Paid for delivering requisi- 
tlops » »« «© «© © «© w © O 1 & 
Advertising ditto, two adver- 
tisements, in Birmingham 
Gazette . 2. © + * »« 
Ditto Tymbs’ Worcester 
Papet., 6 2 -& 6% © % 
Ditto Thursday's paper, Mr. 
Wainowrightserder . . . 
One skin parchment, for Ad- 
ee eee a Te 
Advertising resolutions in 
Holl’s Worcester paper 
Ditto Courier... . 
Ditto Birmingham Gazette 
Ditto Stourbridge . . . 


~ 
- 
ee 
— 
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May 21, 1814. 
Printing 500 requisitivns, for 





Petitions against Corn Laws 0 47) O 
Paid for deliveringS300 . . O 2 6 
Paper and pens . . e « © O f1 
$7 large skins parchment, , 

oe ee ee ee 
6 small ditto ditto, ruled. vs. O 12 @ 
Blotting paper. + . .- » © OO 20 
Stitching skins,ditlo . . . 0.1 @ 
Paid Mr. Atkinson for Car- 

flake oe. ce « eee MD ZG 
Oneskin, notruled . .. 0 2 g 
Six ditto ruled, @s.4d. . .-. 0 14 @ 
Blotting paper andpens . . 0 @ ¥y 

47 0 0 


Dudley Festivities.—June 8. 
Printing 500 bills, folio, on 
Ball, &c. 2 6s -* « 
Advertising ditto, in Birming- 





hamGazette ... .- + 0 12 0 
Printing 170 cards, Peace . 

Ball qe té Oo @& we - 8 e+ 0 4 do 
100 ditto, Dimmer . »« « + O 3 6 
500 bdillson Squibs, &c. .. . O 18 @ 
Paid S. Marsh, for posting 

bi 68, 0 040 Mae oe 
Two pack ofcards. . . ». 0 10 6 
200 Epitaphson Bonaparte . O 7 6 
#50 Wellington's Victory .. % 6 O 
Paid Letter Man for Delivery 9 3 0 

<4 8 
SC July 
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@onbtfal ; several others were severely 
ent and bruised. ‘dare? 

The Oakham canal is paying its pro- 
prietors this year a dividend of Sl. per 
sare. 


Married.] Mr. Henson, to Mrs. Thorpe : 
—Mr. Henry Squires, to Miss Henson : all 
of Loughborough. — Mr. Measures, of 
Blackfordby, to Mrs. Smith, of Calverton. 
—Mr. Chas Sherstand, of Market Harbo- 
rough, to Miss Carter, of Great Bowden.— 
Mr. Jos. Suefficld, of Syston, to Miss Ann 
Leake, of Rothley.—Mr. Pavell, of Lough- 
borough, to Miss Carr, of Castle Donning- 
ton.—Mr. Robt. Smith, of Barsby, to Miss 
M. Neep, of Kirby Bellars.—Mr. Joseph 
Sowiter, of Ticknell, to Miss Sarah Clarke 
of Lockington. 

Died.}] At Leicester, Miss Mary Linney. 
—74, Mrs. Spencer.—Mr. John Nicholis, 
—Suaddenly, Mr. Diblin. 

At Loughborongh, 66, Mr. Wm. Frith.— 
48, Mrs, Hopkinson. 

At Hinckley, 76, Mr. Tho. Wallin. 

At Forest-lane, 63. Mr. Jos. Brookes.— 
At Uppingham, 18, Miss Eliz. Raworth.— 
At Qakham, 75, Mrs. Tidd.—At Bushby, 
Geo. Hawes, gent.—At Hoby, Mr. A. 
Capendale.—At Glaston, Mrs. Basuchet.— 
As Colcorton, 50, Mr. Tho. Toon, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The anniversary meetings of the Here- 
fordshire and Staffordshire Auxiliary Bible 
Societies, were lately held in their respec 
tive county towns; were yery fully at- 
tended ; and the reports ead highly satis- 
factory. 

An extraordinary accident happened at 
Colton Mili, Staffordshire: a young man 
(employed that day in the room of the 1e- 
— post boy) was conveying the mail 

ag from Rugley to Uttoxeter, on horse- 
back ; and, when he had reached the bridge 
at Colton, his horse took fright and jumped 
ever the battlement, falling from a height 
of 20 feet into very shallow water. The 
horse was killed upon the spot, but the man 
escaped uvhurt. Alarmed, however, with 
enreasonable fears of panislunent, he made 
off with great precipitation, leaving the 
letter bags behind him! Luckily sone 
person saw the transaction, and the-bags 
were conveyed bark again in safety te the 
post-office at Rugley. 

Marvied.} Mr. Edmund Gilpin, of 
Wedge's Mill, to Miss Ellen Bart'em, of 
Longridge.— Mr. Whittle, of Wolverhamp- 
ten, to Miss Smith, of Sheriff Hales.—Mr. 
Hulford, to Mivs Chatham, both of Pink- 
ndge.—Mr. Samuel Wilkinson, to Miss Sa- 
san Smith: — Mr. Thomas Podmore, to 
Miss Mary Smith: all of Tamworth.— 
Matthew Parkes, esq. of High Orm, to 
Ann, danghter of the late Rev. Samuel 
Wright, of Bradley.—Mr. Geo. Hutchins, 
of Ticknall, to Miss Sarah Adams, of Litch- 


ficli—Mr, Benjamin Richards, to Miss 
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Eliz. Purten, of Rerton-on-Trent fy 
Jos. Fox; to Mrs. Mayer, both of Newegs. 


tle.—Mr. John Goodwin, of 
Trent, to Miss Cath. Owen, of 
‘Abbots Bromley. 

Died.] At Litehfield, Mr. Wm. Sins. 
“Mr. F. Woolley, a member of the corporg, 
tion; two days preceding he attended 
oe vd r. eo . vy 

t Burslem, Mr. Ralph Bagnall ; he 
attended to the grave by the mines 
Burslem, Hanley, ‘Stoke, and Lane ‘Ba 
Lodges, in their masonic dresses, 1 
pay ess oye and : masonic band -of 
sic ; the concourse of people attending ex. 
ceeded 5000! , 

At Wolverhampton, 52; Mr. T. Ward, 

At Newcastle, the relict of Mr. William 
Lowe.—?7, Mrs. C; Mann. 

At Brockton-grange, ‘Miss Charlotte 
York.—At Shelton, 65, Mrs. Ann Roden.— 
At Almewas, 29, Mr. Charles Nuttall Yeld, 
—At Worseley-bridge, Mr. Allcock. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

It is the determination of the magistrates 
of Birmingham not to allow young men te 
work on what is called the round, in the 
different parishes this winter,: if they have 
had opportunities of procuring ‘places in 
husbandry. | 

At a general meeting of the subscribers 
to the Institution for the relief of poor mar- 
ried lying-in-women, held in Birmingham, 
it appeared that the: funds of the society 
had. enabled the committee to extend its 
salutary and benevolent aid to 184 poor 
women, for whose comfort careful and 
proper nurses were provided, and pecuniary 
assistance afforded. 

Married.| Mr. R. Henderson, of Pros- 
pect-row, to Miss Baxter, of St. Panl’s- 
square :—Mr. George Mills, to Mrs. Nep- 
ton :—Mr. Janes Wilmore, to’ Miss Sarah 
Cooper :—Mr. Joseph Lastam, to Miss 
W.-H. Roome:; ail of Birmingham.—Mr. 
T. Dewson, near Halls Owen, to Miss 
Mary Greenwood, of Canal-street, Bir- 
minghafo.—Mr. Weston, banker, of Strat- 
ford on Avon, to Miss Lightoler, of War- 
wick.—At Edgbaston, Mr. Thomas Wood- 
cock, to Miss Mary Adcock, 6f Loveday- 
street, Birmingham.—Mr. Geo. Holmes, 
to Miss Charlotte Faulconbridge, both of 
Coventry.—Mr. Joseph Strother, of Ken- 
Sington, to Miss Dickey, of Bromsgrove: 
street, Birmingham.— Wm. Rarnes, fate of 
Doddington, to Miss Sarah Lioyd, of Dale 
End, Birmingham. 

Died.] At Warwick, Mr. Knight. 

At Birmingham, Miss Ryland, of Tem- 
le-street.—63, Mr. Win, Houghton.— 
ir. Thomas Patrick.—Mr. John Ward, of 

Soho-foundry.—50, Mr. Richard Walthew, 
of the Horse-fair.—In Woodcoch-street, 
the wife of Mr. Wm. Marshall.—In Wor- 
cester-street, Mr. Henty Jones.—In Sand- 
street, 55, Mr, Edwasds.— Miss Holloway, 
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of New-hall.—62, Miss Ann Hodges, of 
Smallbrook-street.—Mrs. Taylor, of Bris- 
tol-street. ‘ 

At Coventry, 74, Mr. Edward Ryley.— 
Mr. Wm, Eyton.—The wite of Mr. Joseph 
‘Lant.—Mr. Wm. Payne, attorney-at-law. 
__After a lingering illness, the Rev. Joseph 
Twigger, minister of Stoke and Tow. 

At Berkeswell, much regretted, Miss 
Eburne.—At Harborne, 18, Miss Harriet 
Horton.—At Aston, 51, Mr. Wm. Avern. 
—AtSidhury, Mr. Thomas Wainwright.— 
At Istington, Mr. Thomas Powell.—At 
Stoke, 64, Charles Newcomb, esq.—At 
Wroxall, 77, Mr. Tibbitts.—In Summer- 
field-house, 77, John Iddins, esq.—At Hol- 
loway Head, Mrs. Eliz. Heely.—At Ash- 
sted, much regretted, Mr. John Terry. 


SHROPSHIRE. : 

Married.) Mr. Richard Drinkwater, of 
Shrewsbury, to Miss Clarke, of Wroxeter. 
—Mr. Statham, to Miss Bright, both of 
Surewsbuty. — Mr. Thomas Clarke, of 
Shrewsbury, to Miss Baylev, of Hodnet.— 
Mr. Benjamin Hiles, ef Sutton, to Miss 
Jane: Maddox, of Cantlop.—Mr. Richard 
Davies, to Miss Sarah Davies, both of 
Frankwell, Shrewsbury.—Mr. F. Childe, 
to Miss Bailey, of Coalbrookedale.—Mr. 
Rider, of Crudington, to Miss Dicken, of 
Waters Upton. 

Died.] At Whitchurch, Mrs. Mary 
Meakin. 

At Wem, much respected, Miss Kilvert. 

At Wenlock, the wife of H. Hinton, esq. 
solicitor. 

At Haston, 76, Mrs. Morgan, much re- 
spected.—At Meole, Mr. Richard Gittins, 
ot Shrewsbury.—At the Cottage, near 
Meole, Mr. Benj. Hiles.—At Minsterley, 
84, Mrs. Woodhouse.—At Felton; 52, 
Mrs. Hodges. ° ‘ 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A most extraordinary exposure of the 
means by which the people of England 
have been so grossly fooled and deluded 
during the last twenty years, has lately 
taken place at Dudley ; where it appears, 
as well as- at other. places, the wages and 
arts of gerruption have been supported by 
abstracting sums, for party purposes, from 
the poor-rates, and conseqnently from the 
poor: The following bill requires no 
comment! 


Inhabitants of Dudley, . 
To Joun Rann. 

April 14, 1813. &£ -s. d. 
Printing 500 bills, en Chris. 

fanitytn India . . . . O 1t O 
Paid for dispersing ditto. . 0 2 6 
24 skins of parchment, rmied 

forpetitions . .... 2 4 4 
Proprietors of Birmingh 

Gazette, charged for adver- 

Usmg,sentbyMr.Bransby 1 4 0 


44 1 10 
Montaty Mag. No. 275. 
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Nor. 15. 

Advertising Bail, Birming- 
ham Gazette . . . .« © 7 10 
Printing 100 Cards,Gentlemen 0 3 6 
Ditto 100 do. Ladies . 0 3 O 

400 Letlers, hot pressed, Post 
Puper ° . ° 0 17 @ 

Mr. Jabet charged for adver- 
tising . « eo eae eee 
£1 17 10 


. Dee. 6. 
Printing 200 requisitions on 
addressing Prince Regen 
on his Speth . . «© « . 0 8 











6 
Paki messenger to the Rev, 

Mr. Smith... 2 o's =e @ 2° ®@ 
Paid for delivering requisi- 

10886 0 cscs ee ww «8, 2. @ 
Advertising ditto, two adver- 

lisements, in Birmingham 

Gazette . . © «© «© « 1 @ 10 
Ditto Tymbs’ Worcester 

Paper... » = « © « « 0 16 7 
Ditto ‘Thursday's paper, Mr, 

Wainwright's erder . . . 0 47 10 
One skin parchment, for Ad- 

Oe 6 a ena AO ee SD 
Advertising resolutions in 

Holl’s Worcester paper . 0 16 7 
Ditto Courier. . o .« Sh. © 
Ditto Birmingham Gazette . 0 15 10 
DittoStourbridge . . 2. . 0 4 6 

£8 4 3 
May 21,1814. ' 
Printing 500 requisitivns, for 

Petitions against Corn Laws 0 47 @ 
Paid for delivering300 . . 0 2 6 
Paperand pens. .- . +» +. @® O 1 
$7 large skins parchment, ’ 

Oe eee ee 
6 small ditto ditto, ruled, vs. O 12 9 
Blotting paper. + . . »« @ OO 20 
Stitching skins,dittio . . . 0.1 @ 
Paid Mr. Atkinson for Car- 

IONE. to's e's D -Zv~G 
One skin, notruled . .. 0 2 g 
Six ditto ruled, 2@s.4d. . +. 0 14 @ 
Blotting paper amdpens . . 0 @ 9g 

£7 0 0 
Dudley Festivities.—June 8. 
Printing 500 bills, folio, on 

Bel BGs «<> oe 6! -e 2 ES 
Advertising ditto, in Birming- 

ham Gazette ... .- + 0.12 10 
Printing 120 cards, Peace : 

Ball qe vee. 0 @ ~e- 26 7 Oe 0 + d 
100 ditto, Dimmer . . «. + O 3B G 
500 billson Squibs, &c. -. . O 18 @ 
Paid S. Marsh, for posting 

bills..<,.'0, e<0.-6 40; th Be ee 
Two pack ofcards. . . »« 0 10 6 
200 Epitaphson Bonaparte . 0 7 6 
#50 Wellington's Victory . . % 6 O 
Paid Letter Man for Delivery 0 3 0 

<4 6 W 
3Cc July 
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July 13. 
300 post folio bills, Requisi- 














tiononthe Slave Trdde . . 0 12 O 
Paid for delivering ditto. . 9 2 O 
‘I'wo skins of patchment, for 

petitions. .....» 9% 4 O 
Ten skins, ruled, @s.4d. . . 1 3 4 
Four ditto, Mr. Howells . . 0 9 4 

£2 °10 8 

Rm S 6 

Mr Roberts paid « . 1 18 0 
£% 5 5 


The practice of paying such bills, by 
the overseess of the poor, is attempted 
to be justified by alledging, that similar 
oharges to those contained in Mr, Rann’s 
last bill, are paid by the overseers of the 
neighbouring towns, ahd that the parish 
of Birmingham paid for the last year only, 
Stationary, printing, and ad- 

vertising . . . . . £122 11 10 
Constables’accounts, in which 

such charges as these are 

included . . ... « 906 © 10% 

The Cocctus, or what is called the Ame- 
rican blight, which has made such ravages 
ou the apple-trees, has lately been found in 
the neighbourhood of Worcester on the 
plums and filberts. 

Murried.} At Kidderminster, Mr. Robt. 
Norton, of Bishop’s Castle, te Miss Bore, 
of Kidderminster.—Mr. B. Ward, to Miss 
H. Wilkinson, both of Dudley.—Mr. 
Wythes, to Miss Rowley, both of Stour- 
bridge.—-Mr. John Pardoe, to Mrs. Mary 
Knight, of Bromsgrove.—Mr. Tho. Newey, 
of Windmill-house, to Miss Mary Richards, 
of Stourbridge.—Mr. Lamb, of Waresiley, 
to Mary, daughter of R. Amphlet, esq. of 
UWphampton. 

Died.) At Worcester, Lady Mostyn, 
wife of Sir Piers M. bart. of Talacre, in 
the coonty of Flint.—The relict of Alex, 
Manitgomniery, esq. 

At Bromsgrove, after a few hours’ illness, 
Miss Holloway. 

At Pershore, the wife of Mr. George 
Mason. 

At Dudley, 70, Mr. H. Wilcox.—Mr. 
Newey.—At the Park-farm, 38, Mr. Join 
Hobbs.—At Sidbury, 35, the wife of Wm. 
Saunders, esqy.—At Fownhope, Mr. Wm, 
Hadley. 





HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A barbarous and atrocious murder was 
lately perpetrated at Leominster, hy a 
blacksmith, named Cadwallader, who, af. 
ter a serics of ill-treatment, strangled his 
wife, by holding her throat till life was ex- 
tinct, and then threw the body of the un- 
foftynate victim of his savage cruelty on a 
hedge adjoining his garden. An inquest 
wes held, and he siands fully committed 
fex murder. 






A Chalybeate Spring, the 
most valuable properties of that descrip. 
tion of water, has been discovered at 
and is now open to the public, a welll hay. 
ing been sunk, and a most supply 
obtained. A pump-room, upon a handsome 
and convenient plan, is already in a state of 
considerable forwardness, erected by the 
subscriptions of the inhabitants of Ross, and 
the liberal contributions of a few s 
who have derived benefit from the 

ost Mr. Francis Lloyd, of Hanley. 
castle, to Miss Maria Gammon, of Here. 
ford.—R. Ballard, esq. of Winchester, to 
Miss Anna Maria Huntineford, . niece % 
the Bishop of Hereford ; and the Rev, Jas, 
Wetherell, fellow of New College, Oxford, 
to Miss Lucy Huntingford, another nieee, 
—At Hereford, Francis Walwyn Tram. 
per, esq..of Whitney, to Sarah Eleanor, 
daughter of the Rev. Robt. Crowther, 
rector of Spratton. 

Died.] At Ross, Miss M. Hooper. 

At Leominster, 70, much respected and 
regretted, Richard Buriton, esq. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

The last key-stone of the noble areh 
over the Severn, for the new bridge build 
ing at Gloncester, was laid in the presenes 
of a large assemblage of spectators. The 
arch is 87 feet in span; it will be finished 
next summer. 

The Small Pox has committed great 
ravages among the poorer part of the in- 
habitants of Tewkesbury and its neighbour- 
hood, during many months past ; numbers 
of children, in particular, have fallen vie- 
tims to it. , 

Murried.} Theodore Lawrence, esq. of 
Bristol, to Alicia Anne, daughter of the 
late Sir Joseph Peacoke, bart. of Bare 
tick, county of Clare.—At Bristol, Capt. 
Mereweather, to Miss Susan Fisk, of Chep- 
stow.—Wm. Parry, esq. of Caerleon, to 
Miss Emma Tucker, of Swansea.—Mr. 
Wm. Newberry, of Dursley, to Miss E. 
Savage, of Bath.— Mr. Isaac Browning, of 
Overton, to Miss Eleanor Lawrence, of 
Usk-farm.— Andrew Green, esq. of Cocker- 
mouth, to Esther, daughter of Henry 
Thompson, esq. of Cheltesham.—Mr. Jas. 
Brookes, of Eastwood, to Miss Cox, of 
Kington.— Mr, George Cornock, of North 
Nibley, to Miss Hannah Cullimore, ef 
Charficld.—Mr. Henry Shepherd, of Stone, 
to Miss Harriet Barton, of Starveall.— 
Wm. Gaisford, esq. of Seend, to Eleanor, 
daughter of the Rev. Charles Coxwell, of 
Ablington.— Harry Manro, — of the ship 
Tigris, to Miss Innell, of the eer | 
Chalford.—Mr. Hill, of East Smith6 
London, to Miss Jane Warn, of Tetbury. 

Died.} At Gloucester, Mr. Haines, @ 
Sonthgate-street.—Mrs. Hannah 
of Bear-Land.—Mrs. Rodgers, of St. A . 
gate-square.—?7, Mr. John Hughes, 
Barton-street. d. 

At Bristol, 75, Mr. Edmund Pritchers 
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At Cheltenham, Miss Musgrave. 
At Barrington-park, Capt. Edw. Las- 
eelles, of the Coldstream-gnards. 

At Kingswood-hill Spelter-works, Mr. 
Wm. Walker; for thirty years he was the 

incipal t to the Bristol brass -and 
ar pt which agency he quitted 
jn 1792, and established, in partnership 
with others, the extensive concern of Pitt, 
Savage, Anderson, and:Co, 

At Monmouth, after only a few hours’ 
jilness, Miss Margaret Powell. 

At Darsley, Mrs. Smith. 

At Chariton Kings, 69, John Withorne, 
esq.—At Aylworth, suddenly, Mr. Cooke. 
—At Easlington, 29, Mrs. Wood,—At 
Ashton, 81, Richard Hawkeswell, esq. : he 
held the situation of chamberlain of Bris- 
tol thirty-eight years, possessing, during all 
that time, the esteem of the corporation at 
large.—At the Mythe, the relict of Thos. 
Porter, esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Lord Sunderland has resigned the contest 
for this cownty ;-and the Freebolders have 
brought in Mr. Asbhurst free of expence. 

Such is the depressed state of Agri- 
culture, that, at a sale at Cassington, 
a few days since, the growing crops -were 
sold, on an average of 19 lots, at littlemore 
than the annual rent of the land, and pro- 
duced only 91. 10s. per acre ; consisting of 
wheat, barlev, beans, peas, oats, and 
vetchés, with allowance to carry all the 
raw off the premises. 

At a census taken on the 97 of May last, 
of the University of Oxford, the nambers 
of members actually resident amounted to 
1,015. 

The thanks of the Council-Chamber of 
the city have been voted to Sir W. E. Taun- 
ton, the town clerk, for his liberal and be- 
nevolent donation of 400). in the 5 per cent. 
annuities, which he had transferred into 
the names of the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Com- 
monalty; to the intent that the interest shall 
yeaiy, for ever, be applied to the benefit 
of six poor widows, of the description and 
qualifications mentioned in a deed, executed 
by hun on the 28th of April, 1814; to.which 
Deed the City Seal was ordered to be 
affixed. “ 

Married.| Mr. J. A. Smith, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Manning, both of Oxford.—Mr. 
John Pain, of King-Sutton, to Miss Har- 
riet Cotton, of Banbury.—Mr. John Gray, 
of Holywell, to Miss Maiher, late of 
Oxford. 

Died.| At Oxford, 57, Mr. Brock, of 
Jesus College-lane.—Mrs. Ward, of St. 
Giles.—35, Mr. Robt. Peapall. 

At Cuddesdon, 31, Mrs. Cartell,—At 

amner, 25, Miss Rachael Watkins. 
EUCKS AND BERKS. 
re is now in full bloom, in the con- 
servatory of Sir Edwin Baynton Sandys, 
Bart. at Missenden Park, one of the finest 
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Iudia Yucca trees: it is yh feet high; the 
flower Si feet ; it surpasses any description, 
and is supposed to be the only soe pega 
sort that ever blossomed in Eng 

Married.) Mr. James Wild, of London, 
to Sarah, only child of J. Hatt, esq, of 
Reading.—Charles Gregory Greenwood, 
ot Drayton Parslew, to Miss Moriarty, 
of Dingle, in the county of Kerry, Ireland, 
—At West Wycombe, Augustus Fitzhar- 
dinge Berkeley, to Mary, eldest danghter 
of Sir John Dashwood, bart—Wm, W. 
Smith, esq. banker, of Birmingham, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Edw. O, Gray 
esq. of Morton-house.—The Rev. Danie 
Brammall, of Grindon Underwood, to Miss 
Eliz. Woollen, of Lidgate- hall. : 

Died.) At Aylesbury,.Mr. R. Horwood, 
medical practitioner. 

HERTS AND BEDS. 

A meeting of the members and friends of 
the society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge was lately held in- the Shire-Hall at 
Hertford, The Marquis of Salisbury took 
the chair, attended by a large number of 
the most respectable gentlemen of the 
county. The Annual Report was read by 
the secretary, whe gave a most gratifying 
account of the increasing prosperity of the 
gocicty, and stated, that, since the formation 
of the District Committee in 18122, the 
members of the society resident in the 
county, had increased from 46 to 180, and 
that the object of the society had been made 
known throughout the county. A com- 
mittee is about to be established iw the 
deavery of Great Berkhampstead, by the 
particular desire of the Ear! of Bridgewater 
and the rector of that parish. 

The bench of “meg Bedford pant 
opened a subscription, for oes 
best portrait of the lamented Mr. Whit- 
bread that can be painted, to be placed in 
the Shire-hall. 

Married.] The Rev. Edward Hodgson, 
vicar of Rickmansworth, to Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Francis Pemberton, 
of Trumpingten.—Lieut. Ryes, R.N. to 
Miss Farr, of Michael Church, Eskley. 

Died.} At Hertford, 54, Mr. W. Maus 
rice, surgeon. , 

At Woodhill, G. Stainforth, esq. 

At East Barnet, 80; the Rev. Benjamin 
Underwood, A.M. sector of East and 
Chipping Barnet, of St. Mary Abchureh, 
and prebendary of Ely.—At Standon, 60, 
Mrs. Ann Chittle. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The early prices of very prime cheese at 
Northampton fair were trom 70s. to 74s, 
per cwt. bit a considerable declension was 
experienced, and the produce of several 
good dairies were sent — unsoid. 

Married.) Mr. G. Peach, to Miss Ed- 
wards, both of Northampton.—Mr, Jobn 
Pain, of King’s Sutton, to Miss Harriet 
Cotton, of a W. aie 
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of Over, to Miss R. Smith, of Floore.— 
Mr. J. Russell, of Dodford, to Miss Ann 
Brown, of Buckby-lodge.—-Mr, Coleman, 
of Barby, to Miss Alice Beale, of Aehby.-— 
Mr. Wm. Russell, of Weedon Royal, to 
Miss Richardson, of Northampton.—Mr, 
Jenson, to Miss Evans, of Weston Favell. 

Died.) At Heyford, Wm. Simmons, one 
of the Society of Friends. 

At Bletchley-green, 44, Miss Hogg. 

At Badby, 6v, Mrs, Eliz. Homan. 

At Floore, 70, Mr. ‘Tho. Linnell. 

At Little Eveiden, 22, Miss Susanna 
Goodman. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

The Untversity of Cambridge has re- 
ceived from government, duing the last 
seven years, as a drawback for paper 
printed within it, the sum of 13,0871. 7s. 
6d.; the University of Oxford, the sum of 
16,6581. gs. 6d. The namber of Bibles 
printed at Cambridge, during the last se- 
ven vears, was 392,000 ;9f New Testaments, 
425,000; of Prayer Books, 194,c00. At 
Oxtord the number of Bibles printed of all 
kinds, was 460,500 ; of Testaments, 586,000 ; 
of Common Prayer Books, 400,000; of 
Catechisms, Psalters, &c. 200,000. The 
value of the whole was 212,917]. 1s. 8d; 
and of books not sacred printed at Oxford, 
24,0001. 

The Cambridge-magistrates are stated 
to have come to the determination not 
to renew the licences of those public houses 
which shall continue to sell beer at six- 
pence per pot, and have offered to grant li- 
cences te others who will agree to draw it 
at four-pence per pot. 

Married.} Mr. John Pratt, to Mrs. 
Henson, both of Cambridge.—The Rev. 
T. S. Crisp, of St. Ives, to Miss Vepan, of 
Mapal.—Mr, J. Morton, to Miss Borehain, 
both of Boxted.—Mr. J. Hall, jun. toa 
daughter of W. Hurlock, esq. both of 
Fly.—Heanry Sareting, jon. esq. of Hun- 
tingdon, to Miss Juha Scoons, of Ton- 
bridge. 

Died.) At Cambridge, the wife of Wm. 
Ottley, esq. of St. Kitt’s.-65, the wife of 
Mr. Robt. White, solicitor. 

At Ely, 40, Mrs. Sarah Legge. 

At St. Neot's, Mr. Tho. Arnold. 

At Weston Colville, Mr. Cocke.—At 
Soham, Mrs. Fletcher..-At Hundon, 66, 
the wife of Mr. R. Crown.—At Cowlinge, 
Mr. Derisley.—At Chatteris, Mr. John 
Smith. 

NORFOLK. 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese took 
the chair at the zd anniversary of the 
Church Missionary Soeiety held in Nor- 
wich; also at the Auxiliary Bible Society 
of the city and county ; in behalf of both 
of which be made very liberal and enlight- 
ened speeches, and lamented that the 
parent society of the latter had been made 
a subject of. censure and reprobation by a 
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prelate of the Charch of England, 
other able speeches were delivered at the 
latter meeting, and thanks were voted tg 


the venerable bishop, from whom it was 


iutimated with regret, that, having attajg. 
ed the age of three-score years and ten, 


he should not again preside on such public 
occasions. hate 

The port of Yarmouth was surprised 
an unexpected visit of eight large Preuek 
fishing boats from Dieppe, on their way to 
prosecute the herring fishery on our coast, 
These vessels form a part of about 50 saij 
from the above port, which are to be em- 
ployed in the same object. About 40 sail 
of Dutch schuyts have also been for some 
days in the harbour and roads, 

Lord Sheffield’s statement relative to 
the decrease in the price of English wool, 
which he attributed to the great infinx 
German and Spanish wool, has been cone 
tradicted at some Jength by a Norwich 
manufacturer, which place ‘is said not to 
contain the smallest portion of foreign wool, 
instead of being full of it, as was repre. 
sented to the Sussex meeting. 

Married.) Mr. Geo. Steel, to Miss Ann 
Dixon, both of Norwich.—Mr. Edward 
Browne, of Norwich, to Miss Anna Fisk, 
of Drayton.—Mr. H. Bolingbroke, of 
Yarmouth, to Miss Ann Brown, of Nor- 
ton- hall. — Mr. Abraham Haycock, of 
Lynn, to Miss Alice Grace, of Bury.—Mr, 
R. Hinton, to Miss Collins, both of Lyna, 
—Mr. Tho. Pond, of Shipdham, to Miss 
A. Blomfield, of Wellingham.—Mr. Ro- 
berts, of Norwich, to Miss Hannah Orams, 
of Stowmarket.—Mr. Reed, of Ferrington 
St. Clements, to Miss Dennis, near Lynn, 
—Mr. T. Gaze, of Delham, to Miss Cook, 
of Worstead.—Mr. Richard Gay, of St. 
George’s ‘Tombland, to Miss Pointer, of 
Beccles.—Mr. Luke Graver, to Miss Eliz. 
Dawson, both of Foulsham, — Mr. H. 
Goodwin, of Lynn, to Miss Sawyer, of 
Walpole. 

Died.| At Norwich, 57, Mr. Wilkam, 
Dackett.—76, Mrs. Ann Sahnon.—Mr. 
Wm. Blake, one of the Socicty of Friends. 

At Yarmouth, 49, Mr. Wm. Chasteney. 

At Lyon, 52, Mr. S. Dye. 

At Burnham Westgate, after a short but 
painful iliness, 75, Sir Mordaunt Martm, 
hart. ; a portion of his early life was p 
in the army, and he retained to his last moe, 
ments that Ligh sense of honour which a 
military education se freqnently instils. 

At Wymondham, 46, Mary, the wife of 
Join Crowe, esq.—At Denver, 67, de- 
servedly respected, Mr. John Wardell.— 
At Ayisham, 87, the widow of the Rev, 
James Baldwyn.—At Bramerton, 19, Miss 
R. Miller.—At Fakenham, 38, Mrs. Ava 
Gunton.—At Honingham, 74, Mrs. 5. 
Hipkin. 

SUFFOLK. 

The Fourth Anniversary of the Suffoll, 
Aunihary 
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Auxiliary Bible Society, was holden at the 
Shire hall, in Ipswich, on the 26th ult, 
Lord Caltho:pe in the chair.—On the fol- 
lowing day his Lordship again presided, at 
the Second Anniversary Meeting of the 
Suffulk and Ipswich Church Missionary 
Society, holden at the same place. On this 
occasion, as well as on the former, the 
assemblace of persons was very nnmerous 
and respectable. 

In consequence of a rednction in the 
price of horse-provender, the proprietors 
of the coaches running from and through 
Bury to London, have again reduced their 
fares. 

Married.] Mr. Crisp, to Miss Jackson, 
both of Hartest.—Mr. Edward Chase, of 
Meifeld, to Miss E. Turner, of Norwich. 
—Mr. George Osborne, of Gosfield, to Miss 
Fliza Sophia Moody, of Great Waltham.— 
G. Robinson, esq. of Westieton, to Miss L. 
M. Frisby, of Stratford-green.—Mr. Den- 
nis Chandler, of Pakenham, to Miss Win- 
ter, of Ixworth—Mr. Jonas Forder, of 
Leiston, to Mrs. Anne Freeman, of Stow. 
market.—Mr. Leech, of Diss, to Miss C. 
Heckford, of Great Cornard. 

Died.} At Bury, Mr. J. Deeks, jan. of 
Hawstead-place.—75, Mr. J. Garrard.— 
80, the widow of Mr. J. Hill. 

At Wantisden, 2¢, William, the only son 
of Thomas Edwards, esg.—At Sproughton, 
Miss Augusta Josselyn.—At Redgrave, the 
relict of Arthur Blake, esq. 

ESSEX. 

We hear that in the divisions of Har- 
low and Ongar, a special meeting of the 
Magistrates is called for the first Friday 
after the Quarter Sessions, to take into 
eonsideration the disproportioned price 
hetween the preseut price of malt and 
beer, and also the extreme inconvenience 
which the public suffer from almost all 
the public-houses being the property of 
brewers. 

Married.| Wm. H. Pepys, esq. to Miss 
Lydia Walton :-——Jolin Whitehead Walton, 
esq. to Miss Emilia Pepys: all of Leopard's 
Hill.—At Walthamstow, Daniel Stephen- 
son, esq. -ef- Guildford-street, London, to 
Miss E. daughter of the late John Sims, 
esq. of Walihamstow.—Matthew Foster, 
ésq. to Miss Eliz. Spence, of Upton.—The 
Rev. Jas. Fait, of Maldon, Isle of Wight, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of John Greg, esq. 
of Farzey Hurst.— Mr. W. King, to Miss C. 
Glover, both of Great Waltham.—At In- 
grave, John Chittern, esq. to Miss Mary 
Lees, both of Heron Gate. 

Died.| At Romford, Miss Talbot. 

_ At Saffron Walden, 63, Mr. Martin Cat- 
lin, aldermau of the town. 

At Ashton, Mr. Jolin Pomfret.—At 
Redlingfield, 93, Mrs. Cracknell. 

At Easthorp, Mr. Wm, Marthans.—At 
Alphamstone, 76, Mrs. Mary Bradley.— 
At ‘loppesfield, Mr. Jom Yeader—At 


Witham, P. Steele, esq. M.D.—At Lit. 
tle Eariton, the Kev. Thomas Moaro, 
rector. 

KENT. 

The governors of the Margate Sea-Ra- 
thing Infirmary disagreeing with the Rev. 
Mr. Rayley, rector of the parish, as to the 
managemeut of that charity, the latter re- 
fused to preach the annual sermon for its 
benefit, or permit any one else to do it; six 
governors in Consequence held plates to 
reccive benefactions ovtside the chureb- 
yard gates, when the parson caused them 
to he apprehended as vagrants and stardy 
beggars, and they are held to bail to answer 
for the said offence at the ensuing sessions! 
—The Infirmary is likely to gain, by the 
dispute :—a ball given for its benefit pro« 
duced 200gs.; the stewards gave 100 mare ; 
and Sir Wm. Curtis, one of the governors, 
intends to promote another at Ramsgate, 

Married.) Mr. Sankey, to Miss Austin. 
—Mr. William Lepinve, to Miss Hawker: 
ail of Canterbury.— Mr. Jolm Goldsmith, 
to Miss Elizabeth Court, both of Dover— 
At Margate, William Baeller, esq. to Ea- 
phemia, daughter of the late Henry Kent, 
esq. of the royal navy.—Mr. H. Tite, to 
Miss Ann Poole, of Elham.—Mr. Hurst, 
of Canterbury, to Miss M. Simmonds, of 
Broadstairs.—John Rose, esq. of Bobbing, 
to Mrs. Knight, ef Upcburch.—At Roches- 
ter, Capt. George Burton, of the royal 
navy, to Miss Penn.—Mr. James Browne, 
surgeon, to Miss Whatinan, both of Roches- 
ter.—Capt. W. Morgan, of the navy, te 
Miss Elizabeth Booth, of Rochester, 
—Mr. David Butler, to Miss Welm- 
hurst, both of Cranbrook.—Mr. Ralph, to 
Miss Lucy Perfect, both of West Mallieg, 
—Mr. Adams, of Shorne, to Miss Rowe, 
of Gravesend.—Mr. Stephen Hemsley, of 
Borden, to Miss Frances Spice, of Bob- 
bing.—Mr. Z. Howard, to Miss Ann Wil 
liams :-~Mr. John Parker, to Mrs, Susan 
Brown: all of Whitsta)le. 

Died.] At Canterbury, 8%, Mr. Samuel 
Giles.—The wife of William Carter, M.D, 
—59, Mrs. Margaret Foord,—33, Mrs, 
Gamimon,.— 84, Mrs. Elizabeth Knetton.— 
75, Mr. John Wi'liamson, sargeon apothe- 
cary, and senior surgeon to the Kent and 
Canterbury Hospital from its first institution, 
and for some years past treasurer to the 
Kent Medical Benevolent went 

At Rochester, the widow of Mr, Best, 
of ‘Troy-town. ig 

At Folkestone, 71, Mr. Williama Rigden. 

At Maidstone, Mrs. ‘Taylor. 

At Chatham, 96, Miss Jane Ankhorn. 

At Sheerness, 25, Mr. Alexander Milne, 
of Edinbargh, assistant surgeon of the 
Iphigenia, and late of the [ellerophon. 
When proceeding to the bospital ship in 
the harbour, with two sick men, the boat. 
was oversct in a squall, and Mr. Milne, im 
generously exerting himself beyoud iis 
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382 Sussex. 


wer to save his patients, lost his ewn 
te: heis deeply regretted by his brother 
ificers. 

At Deal, 43, Mr. Mercer.—Mrs. Hill. 

At Ashford, 41, Mys. Wall.—44, Miss 
Mary Eves. 

Ai Sittingbourne, at an advanced ace, 
Sir John Henslaw, late principal surveyor 
ef the navy.--Mr. Deane. 

At Wouldham, near Rochester, 76, 
Walter Burke, esq. one of the oldest pur- 
sers in the roval navy. He was a native of 
the connty of Limerick, in Ireland, and 
entered the naval service noder the pro- 
tection of his i!lustrious kinsman, the late 
Edmuod Burke; aad, after serving upwards 
af thirty years, durmg which he was pre- 
sent at the most decisive battles, closed his 
naval career on the gist of October, 1805, 
whev he had the honour to support the 
immortal Nelson m hig last moments, and 
relate the particulars of what occurred 
at that eventful period. He was then 

er of the Victory, and greatly esteemed 
By his lordship ; and,so great was the ve- 
neration for our hero, that he declared he 
would never serve afloat after that day, 
Vo him almost the last words of his lord- 
ship, previous to the commencement of 
the battle, were addressed. “ Burke,” 
sakl he, “I expect to see every man in 
bis station, and if we succeed to day, you 
and I will go to sea no more.” ‘The untor- 
tunate, but gallant, Captam Burke, of the 
Seagull, with a younger brother, (both of 
whom foundered in that ship) were sons of 
bw, and also Lieutenant Burke, of the 
Mars, whe was morta!ly wounded in cut- 
ting out the La Cheverette, but suceeeded 
m boarding her, atter receiving his mortal 
wound. In private life, his gentlemanly 
manvers eudeared him to all. 

' SUSSEX. 

The Wool Fair, which was lately held 
at the White Hart, at Lewes, was nume- 
rously attended. Atter dinner, Lorp 
SiterFrenny, the president, made his An. 


_mual Report as follows :—I had flatrered 


myself that after the faitureof the American 
ewbargoaud non-importation measures, and 
also of Bonaparte's attempts by decrees to 
rum Our trade, and that the difficulties re- 
specting our foreign intercourse were re- 
moved, that the trade in woo! and weollens 
would retarn to its former state, and pro- 
ceed steadily, as heretofore; but the mis- 
eluef 1 had forseen, and had repeatedly 
represented, and the necessity ef check- 
mg that mischief, has increased in a mest 
es traordimary decree, and tufinitely beyond 
even what had been apprehended. 1 had 
the honour of representimg to you at former 
meetings, that on an average of 2v years 
in the begnming of the last century, when 
we plumed ourselves so mach on our great 
staple manufacture of wool, theimportation 
of turcign wool was only 869,7¢7ibs. and at 
teat time the manufactures of cotton had 











[Nov J, 
not interferred with those of wool; 

the average of eight years Previously to the 
French revolution, viz. endi 1789 excia. 
sive, WaS 2,660,828lbs. ; and average of 
eight years ending the 5th of January, 1811, 
was 7,7¥9,92¥ibs. Ihave now to State the 


‘enormous importation of foreign Wool: in 


the last year, 1814, which amounted te no 
less thaw 15,712,517) bs. and in the quarter 
ending the 5th of April, 1845, to 3,624, 
925ibs. ‘This imcreased and increasing 
importation, and partieularly the unex. 
ampled importation of last year is so alarm. 
ing, that, notwithstanding my age, and 
furty-six years’ attention to all 
matters, entitled me te decline allmee 

1 once nore beg leave to trouble you with 
my opinions on a subject*so interesting to 
you ali, as well as to the public, and to re. 
peat the necessity of an application te the 
legislature for protection for our fine wools, 
from which this kingdom for many cente- 
ries, derived extraordinary benefit, and ite 
manufactares great credit, ‘The article 
wool is the only produce of the island which 
is not protected, all other foreign articles 
that interfere with the growth or manuy 
factures of thre country are Trestrieted by 
protecting duties ; and it is most jost and 
politic, thns to encourage and protect the 
produce and manufactures of the country. 
It is now perfectly established, that as fine 
wool as is usually imported may be grown 
in this country; and I have already eb- 
served to you, that rating the import se 
low as @s, 6d. per lb. we paid to foreigners 
last year for wook 1,964,0641. 1%s, 6d; 
and this consideration is surely worthy the 
attention of the legislature, It may be 
observed, that notwithstanding the prodigi- 
ous increase in the importation of wool, 
the manufacture does not seem to have 
increased in preportion: for em anaverage 
of ten years, ending 1808, the broad and 
narrow cloths milled in the West Riding ef 
Yorkshire, the only braneh of the trade 
of which a precise knowledge can be ob- 
tamed, amounted to nearly 15,000,000 of 
yards ; and the gnantity milled in the year 
ending the 25th March, 1815, on the return 
of peace, when an extraordimary demap 
might be expected, was only 16,701,263 
yards ; and the official value of the woollen 
mannfactures exported from Great Bris 
tain, on an average of years from 1800 to 
1810, both exelasive, was 6,063,6881. ; and 
the official value of woollens exported m 
1814 was 5,628,001. 


Married.] At Brighton, Walter Feather 


stonhaugh, esq. to a daughter of Mr. i- 
ciedon, late of Covent Garden Theatre. 
Mr. H. Halsted, to Miss Halsted, of 
Westerton._Richard Prime, esq. to Mrs, 
LR. T. Streatfield. . 
At Chichester, Mr. T. Newlyn, to Mrs, 
Gardener. 
Died.) At Brighton, 22, of only twe 
days’ illness, Mrs. Starling Benso®; of 
Cuaurpiog 
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1815.] 

bampion Lodge, Sarrey.~—At the West- 
pr pers the widow ot Mr. H. Thorn- 
ton, M. P. for Southwark. 

At Chichester, ¢4, Miss Boyce, of the 
West-Gate-House Seminary. 

At Ardingley, Mr. W. Bust: he was 
found drowned in his own pond. 

At Eastbourne, 60, in a fit of apoplexy, 
which instantaneously deprived him of his 
faculties, and in a few hours terminated is 
lite, Joseph Palmer, esq. of West Molesea 
Surrey; Rush, acar Dablin; and Palmers. 
town, Mayo. Early in Jife he entered the 
army, and served during the ever-memo. 
rable siege ot Gibraltar as Lieutenant Bud- 
worth ; commanding a conypany fn the 7 zd 
regiment at the sortie made by the garrison 
on the Spanish lines he greatly distinguished 
himself as Aide-de-Camp to General Ross; 
after the peace of 1783, be retired from 
the service, and about four years ago, on 
sneceeding his brother-in-law, he took the 
name of Palmer. This gentleman’s literary 
productions possess considerable merit: 
his “ Windermere” displays a large portion 
of poetic genius ; the versification is smoeth 
and flowing, the descriptions vivid and 
brilliant, and the language energetic ; and 
his “ Fortnight’s Ramble to tlie Lakes” isa 
pleasing volume, replete with acute obser- 
vatiun and interesting anecdote. At Clif- 
ton, afew years ago, he formed a kind of 
agaual jabilee for those objects of compas- 
sionate regard, the Chimney-sweepers of 
the neighbourhood ; when he relieved their 
pressing necessities, and exhilirated their 
drooping spirits by a plenteous feast. In 
Bath, during a resideuce of several years, 
the nameronas public and private charities 
found in “Captain Budworth” a ready, 
liberal subscriber. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Ax experiment of considerable impor- 
tance to the agricultural imterest in gene- 
ral, has this year been made by an Hants’ 
farmer on ploughing green manure:—On a 
clean fallow of fourteen acres, he last year 


‘drilled six acres of buck-wheat, in June, 


1814, which he ploughed under. in full 
bloom. He next ploughed-in four acres. of 
turnips in thesame field, a great abundance 
of deaves, small roots, and all; the remain- 
ig four acres being left in the bare, or fal- 
low state, In September, .and early in 
October, he drilled red wheat upon each 
port the result-of which, im the present 
arvest, has been as follows: the whjcat 
upon the naked fallow was, from the first, 
decidedly the best, and produced a great 
number of sheaves beyond the others: that 
pre manured with brank eame next, but 
t inferior to. the fallow; the turnip ma- 
nured, as far behind the brank as that was 
inferior to the fallow. 
Married] At Southathpton, James Cal- 
vert, esq. of Malta, to Louisa Ann, daugh- 

ter of the late Joha Lander, esq. 
Licnt. Smith, late of the ship Peruvian, 

1 
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to Miss Susan White, of ¢ —Mr. 
Richard Orsmond, to Miss es 

both of Portsea.—Mr. Robert Guy, of 
Portsmouth, to Miss Amelia: Etheridge, 
ot Hythe.—Capt. James Berry, of the 
West India trade, to Miss Anna Maria 
Joyner, of Portsmouth.—J. B. Gaul 

esq. to Mary, daughter of the late Willian 
Lee, esq. both of Alton.—Mr. Sanmed 
Mills, of Portsmouth, to Miss Rojph, of 
Bitlericay.—-Mr. J. Perkins, of 

Isle of Wight, to Miss Harriet Harver, 

Dwd.} At Winchester, at an advanced 
age, Mr. Broadway, one of the brothers of 
the hospital of St. Croix.—The wife of 
Mr. William Moore.—Mrs. Austew.—75, 
Mrs. Frances James. 

At Southampton, 69, Mr. Jahn Simpsoa. 
—In Brunswick-place, Charlotie, the wife 
of John Shakespeare, esq.—Mrs. Pollard, 
—-Mr. William Watson, ' 

At Portsmouth, 54, Mrs. E. Price. 

At Gosport, Mrs. Sherrington.—-At his 
house, near Gosport, in consequence of a 
violent concussion of the brain, produced 
by being thrown out of his gig, George 
Burdon, esq. Rear Admisal of the Red 
Squadron, 

WILTSHIRE, 

Married.| Mr. Henry Welchman, of 
Frome, to Eliza, daughter of R, Tolley, 
esq. of Bradtord. 

Died.] At Chippenham, Mr. J. Dulla, 

At Bishopstrow, the wife of William 
Hinton, esq. 

At Stitchcomb, Mr. Them2zs Woodman, 
—At Ham, the Rev. B. Watts, A.M. wni- 
versally respected.— At Frankley, d9, Mr. 
W. Davis. 7 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A Mineral Water has been discovered on 
premises adjoinmg Capland Gate, at the 
entrance of Ashill Perest, between Tauntea 
and Chard, which promises to be of con- 
siderable advantage both to the proprieter 
and the public. 

Married.| The Rev. H. Stienauer, of 
Bath, to Miss Mary Child, of Balmgates 
house.—At Bath, Col. Brown, 23d regt. to 
Miss Margaretta Amyatt, of South Brent. 
—Mr. Jas. Room, merchant, of Bristol, to 
Mrs. Peak, of Bath.—At Briigwa-er, Ed 
ward Sealy, esq. to Miss Lewis.—Heory 
Wever, esq. of Rodden, to Miss Ballin, of 
Johnson-street, Bath.— Mr. J. Backhouse, 
of Frome, to a daughter of Hugh Rabbits, 

. of Batcombe-lodge. 

Died.) At Bath, in Upper Park-street, 
Ralph Willett, esq. of Merly-house.—-28, 
sincerely regretted, Wia. Akid May, esq, 
ordnance store-keeper, Bermuda.—7 5, the 
relict of the Jate Joseph Sales, esq. of 
Gower-street, Bedfoid-equare, London. i 

At Shepton-Mallett, 83, Mr. Jolm Gaiter 
he lived only, and died in, the house, im 
which he was born. —Mrs. Waddams. 

At Taunton, the wife of Mr. J. N. Nor- 


is, of London. 
ris, At 
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At Pulteney-bridge, 37, Mrs. Isabella 


Parry. 
DORSETSHIRE. : 

A gua-maker of Blandford, has produced 
a valuable unprovement in the construction 
of the gan, It consists ma secure igger 
and an anti-recoil bolt, by the use of winch 
it is impossibie that the gyn can go off, till 
it be properly elevated and placed to the 
sheulder, ‘This must tend to prevent acci- 
dents, which so often occur from an incau- 
tions mode of carrying guns. 

Married.) Mr. W. C. Westlake, mer- 
chant, of Southampton, to Miss Mary 
"Thompson, of Nether Compton.—Mr. W. 
B. Coombe, of Temple Coombe, to Miss 
White, of Marnhull.+Wm. Guppy, jun. 
esq. of Castic-house, Sidbury, to Miss 
Giftd, of Wiveliscombe. 

Died.} At Sherborne, Y0, the widow of 
Mr. Jas. Noake, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Sowden, surgeon, to Miss 
Acues Please :—Mr. Robt. Sparke, to Miss 
Cavoline Martin: all of Exeter.—George 
Coryndon, esq. solicitor, to the widow of 
Charles Symons, esq. of Plymouth.—Mr. 
W. Boyce, surgeon, of the R.N. to Lama 
Campbell, danghter of the Rev. Jas. Car- 
sington, of Topsham.—aAt Teignmouth, the 
Rev. R. Newman, fellow of Wadham-col- 
lege, Oxford, to Elien, daughter of the late 
Chas. Durnford, esq. barrister at law.—At 
Stoke, Lieut. F. Thompson, of the R.N. to 
Harriet, daughter of Majer South, of the 
2vth regt. of foot.—Lieut. R. Tucker, to 
Miss Hollard, of Plymouth, 

Died.} At Exeter, after a few hours ill- 
ness, the wife of Mr. Zachariah Kingdon, — 
44, Mr. Jas. Cole.—65, Mr. Wm, Leach.— 
At an advanced age, the widow of Mr. J. 
Manley.—Mr. William Gale.—75, Mrs. 
Tacker. 

At Topsham, much regretted, 71, Chas, 
Byrne, esq. 

At Barnstaple, 79, Mrs. Greenlade. 

At Plymstock, ‘Tl. H. Bultecl, esq. late 
major in the East Devon regt. of militia, 

At Southmoltop, Mrs. Jane Amory. 

WALES. 

At Wynnstay Agricultural Meeting, 
amoog vther neblemen and gentlemen pre- 
sent, were the Duke of Bedtord, Earl Tal- 
bot, Lord Anson, Lord Bradford, and Sir 
Jon Wrottesley. It is said that 4000 per- 
soms were present in the field, not less than 
700 or 800 of whom were on horseback, 
Sir W. W. Wynne has lately erecied a 
machine on a very extensive and powerful 
scale : itis turned by a comparatively smail 

antity of water, and is served by women. 
i thrashes corn, separates the husks from 
the grain, casts off the straw, winnows, and 
conveys the grain into the upper story of 
the building! 

Married.) Mr. Geo. Phillips, of Haves 
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fordwest, to Miss Eleanor’ Pay; of Mi 
ford.—Capt. Riche, to Miss Eliza Speen 
of Milford.—The Rev. Hugh Pu 
of Liansaintffraid Glan Conway, to 
daughter of the Rev. Evan Ellis, 
Liandrillo in Rhos.—Capt. Evan E of 
Barmouth, to Miss M. Broster, of Bangor 
Died.) At Swansea, Mr. Williams. ~ 
t Holyhead, Mr. Richard R berts, 
ter-warden. : : 4 
At Carmarthen, Mr. David Davies, 
Mrs. Jones.—Mr. Rees Thomas, after only 


a few hours’ illness. 
At Doigelly, Mr. Griffith Roberts, sur. 


on. 
At Machynlleth, 65, Hugh Davi 
banker. : ae ae 

At Aberystwith, 35, Miss Jane Jones, 

At Welshpool, Gilbert Ross, esq. late of 
Camberwell, Surrey. 

At Cathedin, 101, Mr. Williams, 

SCOTLAND, 

Died.} At Edtnburgh, Robt. M‘Callech, 
esq. Of Kirkelaugh. 

At Paisley, 100, James Dow, the 
survivor of a party who volunteered from 
the parish of Beith for the suppression of the 
rebellion iv 1745, under the command of 
the celebrated Dr. Witherspoon, then mi 
nisler of that place. 7 

DEATHS ABROAD, 

Lately, at Paris, Thomas Stone, for. 
mérly of considerable eminence as a land- 
valuer, and commissioner on inclosures, 
&c. who resided at Bedford, and after. 
wards at Ampthill, and had chambers in 


5igg 


Gvay’s Inn; the auther of “ An Essayon — 


Agriculture,” 1785; of three of the original 
or quarto County Reports of the Board 
of Agriculture; and of several other works 
on the objects of his profession, To very 
excellent abilities, mach practical know- 
ledge of the rural affairs of England, and 
great skill in his profession, Mr. S.untoré 
tunately combined such a love of rural 
sports, and of convivial enjoyments, as 
interfered with his business, and brought 
him into, and often kept him in pecaniary 
difficulties ; until, at length, a considerable 
sum of money belonging to Earl Di—y, one 
ef his employers, coming within his 


he absconded with the same to France, © 


where he has resided, since about the year 
1802 : at first he was noticed and employed 
professionally, it was said, by the govern- 
nient of that country, and dashed away @ 
his phzton; bat, e’er long, a severe attas 
gout became the forerunner of a train of 
other disorders, which have for several 
years confined him to his room, depe 

on his wife and daughters for support—@ 
sad instance of misapplied talents, and of 
the effects of habits, if not actually dissi- 
pated, of too engaging and expensive & 
kind, for the success or profits of a profes 
sional man. 





Mr, Williams's Tour, as also several interesting Communications, are, for want of room, 


postponed till our next, 
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